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PREFACE. 



Much of the matter contained in the following chapters has 
already appeared in print, in the fleeting form of newspaper 
publication. In response to suggestions from not a few 
quarters, the compiler's Press jottings, now revised and 
extended, have been brought together into what may, it 
is hoped, prove an acceptable handbook. Where details 
bulk so largely, it is only too probable that discrepancies 
may be detected. The writer, however, claims to have made 
a conscientious efifort to supply fairly reliable information 
concerning a part of South Africa which is attracting in an 
increasing degree the capital and labour of the outside 
world. He has exercised all due diligence and care in 
collecting his material from the best available sources. Were 
any further explanation of unavoidable shortcomings in 
Golden South Africa required, it might perhaps be found 
in the fact that it has been put to press amid the distractions 
of a busy journalistic life. 

E. P. M. 
Durban, Natal, December, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^^ INCE I last essayed, between three and four years ago, 
L^^ ta address the public upon the subject of the present 
^^ work, the Gold Fields of South Africa have attracted a 
residential population of twenty thousand persons, and 
absorbed ten millions of capital. Such a rapid growth of the 
agencies necessary to develop these Fields is out of all pro- 
portion to the yield of gold which they are yet putting forth, 
and this accumulation of labour and capital can only to this 
day be fairly regarded as an investment still awaiting a hardly 
earned increment. It can, however with truth be said for 
this accumulation that it forms complete evidence of an 
abounding faith in the great future which lies before Golden 
South Africa, a faith which I most firmly believe will prove 
not to be misplaced. 

The following pages will bear testimony that so far from 
my supposing that the Gold Fields of South Africa will dis- 
appoint the expectations formed of them by the shrewder 
section of an ever-growing circle of investors, and by those 
who are looking to them to give the world a substantial in- 
crease of the precious metal, I am of those who believe that 
auriferous South Africa is but yet in the infancy of its modem 
development. For the Gold Fields of South Africa are no 
discovery of to-day ; they were worked many centuries before 
there was a literature to record their richness. 

It is generally agreed that Ophir, whence Solomon is said 
to have drawn gold to the modern value of £900,000,000, was 
situated in South-Eastern Africa, and as I am of opinion that 
there is as good gold in this part of the world as was ever 
taken out of it, some references to the past in these regions 
may prove useful before proceeding to consider their present 
and future. 

It does not come within the scope of the present work to 
fully trace the history of gold in Africa, north or south ; the 
book but professes to throw some Ught on the Gold Fields 
which have drawn the population and attracted the capital I 
have mentioned. But as, in my notes of A Trip to Hoodie's, 
in 1884, 1 made a slight attempt at a retrosgec\»\?\i\^\iTsi^x'2»\» 
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always possess interest alike for the general reader and the 
studious specialist, I shall proceed to embody and amplify 
what I then wrote. As then, so now ; I must of necessity 
depend upon the observations of others. But in my collation 
from a fascinating record, I shall quote only those who may 
be safely regarded as trustworthy authorities. I have not 
room to refer further to it here, but Sir Koderick Murchison, 
a good many years ago now, dehvered an address to the 
Eoyal Geographical Society in which he very conspicuously 
drew his conclusions that the region which feeds the Zambesi 
and the Limpopo contained ancient Ophir. But for ages the 
subject has been the fruitful theme of the geographer, the 
historian, and the romance writer in prose and poetry. 

In a little work entitled Oleanings from the Gold Fields 
I find the following : — ** Africa has ever had the credit of being 
a gold producing country. Our geographies show that almost 
every part, at least on the east coast, yields the precious 
metal. The yield has, however, always been collected by 
natives, and no proper investigations, guided by the skill and 
labour of whites, has ever been made regarding the extent 
and productiveness of the ' sunny fountains which run down 
their golden sand.* 

** Bruce, 'who travelled in Abyssinia juBt one hundred years 
ago, favoured the idea that the country about Sofala, near 
which the Limpopo empties itself in the ocean, is ancient 
Ophir. From all I could learn from the natives when on the 
Limpopo, it kept, after making the bend to the northward, an 
easterly course, and I have therefore very little doubt that it 
is the river Sabia which disembogues itself near to Sofala. 

** But to return to Bruce. He took a great deal of trouble 
to investigate the matter by consulting Portuguese records, 
and he framed a map which appeared in the book of plates 
which accompanied the earUer editions of his work, to show 
that the fleet of Solomon and Hiram would just take the time 
mentioned in Scripture as the length of the voyage in going 
to and returning from Sofala. I remember also having seen 
a fac simile of an ancient Arabian map of Africa showing lakes 
in the centre of the continent, and it was said that the Arabs 
had a belief that the * Garden of Eden ' forms an island in 
one of those lakes. Perhaps a tradition had descended among 
the Arabs from Solomon's time, that some very favoured spot 
lay enshrouded in the centre of Africa. 

** Bruce states that * John dos Santos, a Dominican Friar, 

says, that on the coast of Africa, in the kingdom of Sofala, 

the main land opposite Madagascar, there are mines of gold 

and silver, than which none can be more abundant. They 
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bear the traces of having been wrought from the earliest ages. 
They were actually open and working when the Portuguese 
conquered that part of the peninsula, and were probably given 
up since the discovery of the New World, rather from 
political than other reasons.' The friar says, * he landed at 
Sofala in the year 1586, that he sailed up the great river 
Ouama as far as the Tete, and from thence he penetrated for 
above two hundred leagues into the country, and saw the 
gold mines there working at a mountain called Afura.* 

*' From the friar mentioning Tete, it is probable that the 
river he sailed up, even though he should have landed at 
Sofala, which was then the name of the kingdom, was the 
Zambesi, one of the mouths of which is yet called Cuama. 
Tete is a station of the Portuguese on the Zambesi, 
v^here they have a fort. It is probable, however, that 
the Gold Fields about the Limpopo and the Zambesi are 
of immense extent." 

Let us take a few lines from the preface to the invaluable 
work of the late Thomas Baines, The Gold Regions of S.E, 
Africa, To any one who wishes further valuable information 
respecting the auriferous wealth of South-Eastern Africa, I 
cordially recommend a close study of this book : — ** The 
region described in the following pages was, until the last few 
years, when the explorations of Herr Mauch, Erskine, Elton, 
Ohapman, and others, somewhat dispersed the cloud of 
mystery in which it was enveloped, essentially a mythical one. 
Its geographical features were generally depicted in the 
manner described by Swift — 

So geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants instead of towns. 

The name of Monomotapa (which means a place from which 
something valuable is derived), is seldom used except as a 
mediaeval geographical term, found in old school geographies 
And obsolete atlases. 

'* It was supposed by its Arab and Portuguese discoverers, 
and conquerors to include all the regions'" south of the 
Zambesi, extending to the country of the Kafirs (Pays de 
Cafl&res) or even to the banks of the Orange Eiver, the Vigita 
Magna of the old geographers, and the large towns supposed 
to exist in this region (shaken over the old maps as if from a 

* The country north of the Zambesi is Lower Ethiopia. The land of 
the lakes was known as the Empire of Monoamugi. 
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pepper castor) are frequently alluded to in the early records^ 
of the Cape Colony. 

** We learn from these records, however, that several explor- 
ing parties were sent in search of rich countries during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, but none of them, 
succeeded in penetrating so far into the interior. The sea-^ 
board or coast region was known under the name it still bears,. 
that of ** Sofala,*' which signifies in Arabic a plain or low 
country. Sabia lies more inland behind Sofala, and is- 
supposed by some authorities, including Josephus, and no* 
less a personage than the author of the Koran, to be the« 
ancient kingdom of the love-sick queen who visited Solomonv 
when in all his glory, and of whom Mahommedan, Abyssinian, 
and Jewish writers relate such innumerable traditions. 

** Several ruins of ancient buildings are found still in this, 
region, which is drained by a river disemboguing on the east*, 
coast, still called ** Sabia." The memory of the Queen of 
Sheba is still preserved amongst the Arabs of Sofala, as well 
as amongst the Habesh of Gondar in their scandalous, 
chronicles. 

** The site of the region of Ophir has from time immemorial 
been a bone of contention amougst archaeologists, and vast 
learning has been uselessly expended to prove its locality,, 
whether in Arabia Felix, or Arabia Petrea, Socotra, the 
Persian Gulf, India, the Punjaub, Malacca, or the Moluccas- 
of Spain. Such a weighty authority as Milton, who surely 
ought to know something on the subject, is in favour of Airica« . 
In Paradise Lost, xi, 399 to 401, he says — 

* Mombaza, Quiloa and Melind. 
And Sofala (thought Ophir) to the reahn 
Of Congo and Angola farthest south. 

Our own opinion of the situation of Ophir is undoubtedly 
in favour of South-Eastem Africa. 

We have a vision of our own, 
And why should we undo it ? 

Old Ogilby, in his ponderous folio on African geography,, 
principally however translated from Dapper, says, * Yet divers 
make Ophir the same with Sofala because it has much gold 
and ivory, and if all the main land included between the river 
Magnice and Quama and submitting unto Monomotapa, be 
all as Barros calls it, Sofala, as well as the rest on the sea 
coast, it can with great reason be judged that this country 
be none but the Golden Ophir of Solomon, partly because of 
the houses, there to be found near the gold mines, not built 
after the manner of the country, but seem the work of. 
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ioreigners, and partly because of the inscriptions being strange 
and unknown. 

" * Moreover, T. Lopez, in his Voyage to the Indies, aflBrms 
that among the inhabitants of this country, there remain 
books which show that Solomon every three years had his 
gold thence. Besides, the Septuagint interpreters have trans- 
ited the words Ophir into the Greek word Sophira, which 
Agrees very well with Sofala, and Josephus, the Jewish 
iistorian, calleth it Indian Ophir, adding, moreover, it was 
<»lled the Gold Country.' " 

Over the signature of " Langham Dale " there appeared in 
ihe Cape Argtis in 1884 two short valuable contributions upon 
the ancient gold diggings of this part of the world. 

Here is some of the matter collected by an industrious 
mter from old records in the South African Public Library, 
Capetown : — 

"It appears from De Faria's Portttguese Asia that 
Barreto, Governor of India, on his return to Lisbon, was 
nominated by the King for the government of Monomotapa, 
with the additional title of Conqueror of the Mines there. 
The great inducement was the experience of the vast quantity 
of gold found, particularly at Manika, which my map puts 
near one of the tributaries of the Sabia Kiver. Barreto sailed 
from Lisbon in April, 1592, and having arrived at Mozam- 
bique, proceeded by the advice of Francis de Monclaros, a 
Jesuit, up the Eiver Cuama (Zambesi), and reached Sena, 
which is represented to be a town inhabited by Portuguese ; 
but the expedition was unsuccessful, chiefly through the 
hostility of the native tribes, although the Emperor of Mono- 
motapa had given Barreto permission to go on to the mines of 
Butua and Manchika. 

" Vasco succeeded Barreto, and set out on another expedi- 
tion by way of Sofala, and marched directly towards the mines 
of Manchika, in the kingdom of Chikanga, bordering on that of 
Quiteyve, the next in power to Monomotapa. From the 
opposition of the natives and the withdrawal of all provisions 
from the towns, the Portuguese suffered extreme want until 
they arrived at Zimbaoe, the court of the King of Quiteyve. 

•* Vasco burnt this place and marched on to Chikanga*s, 
believing they would gather gold by handsful ; but seeing that 
the natives with much difficulty collected only a little in a 
long time, and that to make anything of it more men and 
materials were requisite, the Portuguese returned by the way 
they came, and parted good friends with the King. 

"Vasco afterwards went north to the silver mme^ ol 
Haninnas^ but he was misled by a stratagem oi t\ie iieAj\\^^,^\io 
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scattered silver ore far enough away from the real mine ; and, 
after fruitless digging, the expedition was abandoned. Vasco 
being gone, Gordosa (his captain) suffered himself again to be 
deceived by the Ij^afirs, who, leading him the way of death rather 
than that of the mines, killed him and his men * This, ' says 
the chronicler, * was the end of the Government of Mono- 
motapa, scarce begun sooner than ended, and possessed by 
two governors, who no sooner saw than they lost it ; the first 
killed by rash words, the second expelled by a prudent, not 
barbarous, stratagem. However, the peace and trade with 
the Emperor of Monomotapa continued.' 

'* De Faria says that the Cuama or Zambesi runs through 
Monomotapa, and falls into the sea by four mouths, and that 
the river is navigable to the town of Sena, 'inhabited by 
Portuguese,' and to Tete, also a colony of the Portuguese. 
The empire of Monomotapa was represented to be bounded 
on the north and partly on the west by the river Zambesi — 
Empondo, or Quama ; on the remaining part of the western 
border and on the south by the country of the Hottentots and 
certain Kafirs, from which it was separated by the river 
Magnika, called also that of * Lorenzo Marques,' and the 
* Holy Ghost.' On the east Monomotapa was bounded by 
the Indian Ocean. 

**The richest mines were said to be those of Massapa, 
called Afur or Fura, where has been found a lump of gold 
worth twelve thousand ducats, and another of the value of four- 
hundred thousand. The mines of Manchika and Butua were 
reported to be not much inferior. I find no evidence that the 
Portuguese themselves worked the mines. Throughout the 
record they are spoken of as * trading ' for gold, and for this 
purpose they had a castle or fort at the mouth of the Quaraa» 
or Zambesi, and at Tete, further up the river, and a hundred 
and twenty leagues from the sea. Three fairs or markets, 
whither they traded for gold, are named Luane, Buento, and 
Massapa ; at the last station was a Portuguese magistrate,, 
appointed by the commander of Mozambik to settle differences 
that might arise there. This appointment was made with the 
consent of the Emperor of Monomotapa, on condition that the 
officer did not go into the country without special leave. 

*' The gold was exchanged for cloth, glass beads, and silks,, 
brought from Kambaya, and other articles of little value. 
The trade was carried on right across the continent, if we are 
to believe the Portuguese author, who says that the blacks of 
Butua, in the kingdom of Chikanga, carried the gold to 
Angola. At the trading stations Massapa and Luane were 
churches of the Dominicans, and De Lesle marks La Victoire^ 
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a convent of the Dominicans, near the Zambesi. In this old 
chronicle of Barreto's expedition in 1569, mention is made of 
the ruins of stately buildings, supposed to be palaces and 
castles, at Mount Afur or Fura, near Massapa ; so that the 
* ancient structures, of great labour and singular architecture, 
built with stone, lime and timber, the like whereof are not to 
be seen in all the provinces adjoining ' were antecedent to the 
period of Portuguese trade. 

''The inhabitants of the Empire of Monomotapa are de- 
scribed as black in colour, and in number infinite ; very 
courageous in war, of a middle stature, and swift of foot. It 
would be amusing to quote the description of the Emperor's 
palace, officers of state, the festivals and other local institu- 
tions, but as this part of the history throws no hght on the 
gold- working, I have passed it over." 

A brief extract from an article which appeared some years 
back in the Westminster Beview, on * Gold Fields, Ancient and 
Modem,' may be given : — ** When we read the accounts of 
travellers, from Herodotus downwards, it seems strange that 
the Gold Fields of Africa have remained so long undeveloped — 
it can scarcely be said unworked — for a certain amount of gold 
has always been drawn from the Gold Coast, and also, as we 
have seen, from Nubia, Abyssinia, and South-Eastern Africa 
(Monomotapa) in ancient times, whilst the Portuguese drew a 
considerable amount from the same part of the country ; and 
it is certain that of late a goodly portion of the precious metal 
has found its way into the markets from the same source. 

** Nevertheless, gold mining in Africa as an industry has 
been entirely neglected by Europeans, although an abortive 
attempt was made in 1868 to work the mines in Matabili 
Land, but the machinery sent out could not be got farther 
than Natal, and * the working parties being unprovided with 
funds sufficient for the long and laborious process of mining 
till they reached the gold, and then requiring to provide 
machinery, sold out or abandoned their claims/ 

** Yet these were the mines of which Mauch had said * The 
extent and beauty of the Gold Fields are such that I stood as 
as it were transfixed, and for a few minutes was unable to use 
the hammer. Thousands of persons might work on this 
extensive gold field without interfering with one another.' 
These are described as being eighty miles in length by two or 
three in breadth. Many causes have combined to prevent 
that rush for gold to the African continent which has followed 
the discovery of the precious metal in other parts of the 
world. 

**In the first place,, the great numeiical ^tt^u^h. ^\i<i 
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vitality of the black races on that continent would prevent 
that process of extermination which has usually followed the 
appropriation of soil by the white man. Secondly, the un- 
healthiness of those parts wherein gold was formerly known 
to exist had been so fatal to the great majority of explorers 
that people hesitated to expose themselves to the deadly 
maladies, which would be still more certainly fatal to 
miners." 

If the writer of this article were to pen anythiDg on the 
subject now, he would have occasion to show that gold is 
known to exist in . South-Eastem Africa over vast tracts of 
country of an exceptionally salubrious character. 

Of those who have helped to form the literature of the 
Gold Fields of South Africa, few have disseminated more 
authentic and more practical information concerning them 
than Mr. Wm. Henry Penning, late of H.M. Geological 
Survey of England, and now of Pretoria. Four years ago this 
gentleman wrote a rehable geological description of the fields 
as known at that time, and as opportunity has offered he has 
supplemented the particulars contained in his guide by 
pubhcly contributing further from his wide knowledge of the 
subject. In 1884 he read a paper on the fields before the 
Society of Arts, and I am indebted to the Mining Journal for 
a summary of his views as then expressed. 

'* The author stated that the paper was ' written with a 
purpose,' to bring prominently before the public certain facts 
relating to these fields, which are, or ought to be, quite 
beyond question, and to remove if possible some widespread 
false impressions in regard to them. The false impressions 
he finds to be numerous, but not always adverse; those 
however, that are favourable should, he considers, be modified 
in accordance with the truth quite as much as those which 
are unfavourable, and which sometimes amount even to 
prejudice. For what is essential at this juncture is a just 
understanding and a true appreciation of the wealth of the 
Transvaal, from which alone can a reliable opinion be formed 
as to its future. In this future Europeans cannot fail to play 
an important part; they may be misled by too glowing 
reports, and in search of wealth find poverty and disappoint- 
ment, or through apathy and ignorance of the true state of 
affairs may fail to reaUse the wealth which undoubtedly lies 
before them in the Transvaal. 

" Firmly believing that the true state of the case has only 

to be known to render these the busiest Gold Fields, as they 

are, naturally, the richest yet known in the world, Mr. 

^^nnmg has exaggerated nothing. On the other hand, 
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although well aware of the difficulties of the political situation, 
of laws (or the want of them), and of the antipathy of the 
Dutch to the Enghshman, he has * set nought down in 
malice.' In a paper of this kind he would keep clear of all 
political discussion, but could not refrain from drawing 
attention to two significant facts — a great number (possibly 
half) of the more intelligent Boers would prefer the British 
Government to their own — and at this moment it seems not 
unlikely that the last vestige of protection to the British 
residents and British interests in the country will be 
withdrawn. 

" In regard to the first, the Boers, especially those upon 
the diggings, are fast losing faith in the justice and integrity 
of their own Government, especially since the indiscriminate 
granting of concessions, and the denying of the diggers' 
claims to compensation. The Boers may sell their birthright 
if they choose, but surely they should respect the rights of 
private property. Then, as to the second, the suzerainty 
may be the most shallow of all pretences, nevertheless it is 
something — and something upon which a reality may be 
huilt; but if once withdrawn what can be done, and what 
position will the British subject hold here in future ? It may 
be added that before an alteration can be made both parties 
should, up to date, fully comply with the terms of the 
Convention. 

** The Gold Fields, or rather the auriferous region, of the 
Transvaal, will probably be found to cover nearly all the 
northern and eastern districts of the State ; for the geological 
formation throughout is similar to that of the known Gold 
Fields, and it may reasonably be expected to be auriferous 
over all the area north and east of an elevated district called 
the High Veldt — that is, beyond a more or less irregular line 
passing near the following points : — From New Scotland the 
line runs across the heads of the Komatie Eiver, by the 
Zuikerbosch Kop between Lydenburg and Middleburg, then 
in a south-western direction towards and far beyond the south 
of Pretoria. The northern and eastern area, bounded by this 
line, covers much more than half the Transvaal, and the gold 
regions extend beyond the Limpopo Eiver, its northern 
boundary. In proof of this the Gold Fields at the Tati and at 
Hartley Hill may be mentioned. 

" The northern part of the Transvaal is proved to be 
gold-bearing, at least in some parts ; for instance, coming 
fFom the Tati in a southerly direction along the Nylstroom 
River, we have on our left the large district of Zoutpansberg, 
in which, as well as on the Spelongkeng onfli oxl ^i}!Cia ^^^\i 
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Letaba Eiver, gold is known to occur. Passing by Marabastadt , 
also a gold district, we come to Eersteling, where there are 
some mines, worked for gold a few years since by a company, 
but which, during the Sekukuni war, were abandoned. 
Thence by the village of Nylstroom, near which the BuffeFs 
Poorb Company about the same time proposed to mine for 
the gold known to occur there, and so on to Pretoria, within, 
a few miles of which town Mr. Penning has himself 
examined and reported upon payable Gold Fields. Crossing 
this northern area again in a north-eastern direction, we hear 
of gold in the Murchison range of mountains, and, a ifew miles 
south, as recorded on Jeppe's map of the Transvaal, it was 
discovered by Carl Mauch on the 01ifant*s Eiver in 1868. 
The intermediate district of the Salati is also asserted to be 
auriferous. 

*^ Turning now to the south, and leaving the regions in 
which the occurrence of payable gold is almost certain bub 
not fully known, we come to the well-established Gold Fields 
at Waterfall, Pilgrim's Best, MacMac and Spitzkop, and, 
continuing in the same direction, to the new fields at 
De Kaap. 

** Some few miles westward of this last line, gold reefs are 
now being found, for instance, near Lydenburg, and towards 
the heads of the Krokodil Eiver ; and to the eastward, in the 
Kaap Valley, at least 20 miles. This is a very large area — 
extending, in the Transvaal alone, through at least 3^ degrees 
latitude and 2^ degrees longitude — which, as a matter of 
course, would not be goldbearing throughout, but in many 
parts of which (with a possible exception), prospecting for 
gold may be carried on with fair chances of success. The 
exception is, that in the northern region there may be one or 
more coal fields, similar to that of the High Veldt, to which 
reference has been made, and recently described in a paper 
sent to the Geological Society. In that case the coal-bearing 
formation would mask that in which gold veins occur ; but 
the beds of which it consists are chiefly sandstone, readily 
distinguished, and in which it would be useless to search for 
gold. It will thus be seen that the * belt,' along which only 
reef gold was supposed to occur, and about which we were 
wont to hear so much, has so great an extent as really to 
form no belt at all. 

** It is only a short time since speculators would not enter- 
tain the idea of buying farms anywhere outside of the sup- 
posed belt, which was considered to run from the older Gold 
Fields towards the Kaap. Mr. Penning has no doubt there 
are several main lines of volcanic dykes with which they are 
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always associated, more or less parallel, with the exception of 
cross dykes and consequent cross lodes, which are often 
liighly auriferous. 

"Within the area in question, the gold reefs will, therefore, 
run in something like definite lines ; but it does not follow 
that their continuity is imbroken, or that where quartz reefs 
or veins are found they must be gold-bearing throughout. 
Farms absolutely upon the hypothetical belt are quite likely 
to have no payable reefs upon them, although there may, 
perhaps, be good ones in immediate contiguity on either 
hand. In fact, the gold belt embraces the whole gold region 
indicated above, extending at least from Pretoria and the 
Tati on the west to the eastern margin, probably at, or 
possibly beyond, Bondine's randt and the Lobombo moun- 
tains. 

In many parts of the Transvaal, as elsewhere in South 
Africa, the traveller or explorer comes across holes of peculiar 
character in the earth which present features of some interest, 
although then* real nature cannot, at all times, be readily 
ascertained. These holes may be classified as — (1) Natural 
swallow-holes, caused by the action of water; (2) Similar 
holes, either natural or artificial, and the work of natives ; 
and (3) Pits which are doubtless the work of white men, 
probably of the Portuguese, who are known to have mined 
for gold in this country several centuries ago. The sup- 
position is strengthened by their similarity to the ancient 
workings, known to be Portuguese, in Brazil, and els where in 
South America. But the nationality of these early miners is 
comparatively unimportant ; their work proves that gold is 
sufficiently plentiful in this region to have been discovered 
ages ago by those who were ignorant of scientific methods 
and appliances. 

** The old workings are very numerous in some parts of 
the Gold Fields, and, indeed, in many parts also where the 
existence of gold veins is unknown ; it is probable, therefore, 
that the old miners worked for other metals as well as for 
gold. Like other Gold Fields, those of the Transvaal have a 
rapid growth, with intervening periods of stagnation, some- 
times even almost of abandonment. 

"In 1868, Carl Mauch, as before observed, discovered 
gold on the Ohfant*s Eiver, and in the following year it was 
found at Lydenburg and at Marabastadt. 

'* In 1870 auriferous veins were reported in the Murchison 
range, and in 1871 at Spitzkop, which was, however, after- 
wards abandoned. Then MacMac was opened, but after a 
time many left for the rich creek at Pilgnm*s Rest, which 
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was discovered in 1873, and which has yielded many nuggets 
of exceptional size. Then followed Waterfall in 1875, 
Rotunda Creek, and several other * new rushes.' But the 
war with Sekukuni stopped further prospecting, and indeed 
nearly all kind of work at the Gold Fields for a considerable 
time. Although gold had been discovered in the valley of the 
Kaap in 1875, nothing was done there until the rush took 
place early in 1882 to the high land overlooking this valley, 
where nuggets were being found Uterally on the surface. 
During the past twelve months much prospecting has been 
done by men competent and incompetent, and with varied 
results. Certainly gold has been found in places where its 
occurrence was before not even suspected. Moreover, almost 
every Boer now thinks his farm has gold upon it, and sets his 
* boys * to dig in all sorts of likely and unlikely places ; whilst 
it is rare to meet one who has not a sample of quartz in his 
pocket from a reef on his own property. 

** In the present state of these Fields systematic search by 
competent men is greatly to be desired, and could not fail to 
yield valuable results. Mr. Penning considers private pros- 
pecting most feasible in the Transvaal at present, having 
regard to its financial position, and it offers the greatest 
promise to those who are seeking good investments. But in 
this, many points have to be taken into consideration. The 
probabiUties of good ground being discovered ; the existence 
and the possibilities of ample supplies of water ; the difficulties 
and facilities of travel ; and last, but not least, that which 
has an important bearing upon the others, and upon the 
chances of success, a knowledge of the geological, physical, 
and climatical features of the Transvaal." 

About a year ago the Thnes pubHshed a long letter from a 
Cape correspondent descriptive of the Kaap Gold Fields, as 
also a large diagram of the region. The letter was so ex- 
haustive and showed so clearly that the development of a great 
Gold Field had begun, that the Times devoted a leading 
article to the correspondent's letter, taking [a most sanguine 
view of the Fields. 

Mr. Penning happened to be in England at the time the 
leading British journal gave such prominence to the subject 
then agitating South Africa, and he addressed a letter to it 
from which the following extract may be given : — 

'* It may be a matter of scientific rather than of practical 

interest that many (although not all) of the * reefs ' described 

are not true lodes, but actually beds of auriferous quartz, 

guartzite, and even chert ; as much so as the barren cherts, 

schists, and sandstones with which they axft mterstratified. 
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TThis is a most unusual mode of occurrence, as hitherto gold 

"was supposed to exist only in veins or lodes, except in rare 

instances, and in alluvial deposits. So far as I am aware, I 

"vras the first to call attention to it here, in a paper upon * The 

Gold Fields of Lydenburg and De Kaap,* read on May 27, 

11885, before the Geological Society, and published in the 

INovember number of the quarterly Journal of the Society. 

The rocks in the Kaap Valley are nearly vertical — a fact 

^svhich gives to these auriferous deposits an appearance of 

"being veins ; but there are others, undoubtedly true lodes, and 

^'hich have never been, like the former once were, in a 

liorizontal position. Near Lydenburg as well as at Spitzkop, 

and near the Blyde river, auriferous seams are found, still 

retaining their horizontality ; and in the Orighstad Valley 

there are slightly tilted beds of crystallised sandstone 40 feet 

to 50 feet thick, carrying some pennyweights of gold to the 

ton. 

*' In your editorial comments upon the communication 
referred to, you state that ' It is only since the beginning of 
the present year that the real character and extent of the De 
Kaap Gold Fields have been ascertained.' It is quite true 
that this year has witnessed a very great and rapid develop- 
ment of the wealth of the Kaap Valley ; but in the paper 
mentioned I briefly described Hoodie's (Pioneer) Eeef, the 
XJmvoti, Barber's, Caledonia, Welcome, and other reefs, from 
personal observations made during the year 1884. 

** In a still earlier paper on the Transvaal Gold Fields, 
read before the Society of Arts, on April 29, 1884, and 
published in the Journal of May 9, I ventured to form, from 
facts before me, an estimate of the ' mean yield per ton ' of 
the South African reefs as loz. 18dwts. Igr. per ton. And, 
comparing it with the mean yield of the Victorian reefs 
(apparently then rather over-estimated) at just under lldwts., 
I endeavoured to show that these fields were as then stated, 
* the richest yet known in the world.' Since that time I have 
tested many hundreds of samples, of course with varying 
results, but may specially mention one instance in which I 
obtained from stone taken from a seam in the Kaap 
Valley 156 oz. to the ton. Your correspondent refers to the 
Wittewater's Band reefs, some of which are also seams in the 
bedding of an inlying exposure of the Kaap Valley rocks, still 
nearly vertical, surrounded by the more or less horizontal 
newer rocks of that region. The yield of Mr. Struben's reef 
now appears to be from 1 oz. to 1 J oz. per ton — certainly an 
excellent return, but specimens from it were exhibited last 
year in 'Pretoria that gave an assay ol ftOO ot., \»o "Oc^.^ W^. 
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of interesting articles and paragraphs in South African news- 
papers. A careful collation of these would alone form a 
Valuable history of the Gold Fields, as some of them are 
thoroughly well authenticated. 

I have before me a small but most interesting series of 
extracts from letters reprinted at the beginning of this year 
"by Mr. W. H. Eabone, of the Graaff-Beinet Herald, a paper 
with, which that gentleman has been connected since 1853. 
As these Letters were referred to by the Cape Times, I shall 
liere reproduce a portion of an article which, appearing in 
that paper last January, contained also other useful data : — 
** As far back as 1845 Leopold von Buch, the great German 
geologist, declared that there was a wonderful equality in the 
geological formation of South Afiica with Australia — and of 
the metalliferous strata of the two lands. Before his time 
Heinrich Lichtenstein, the medical adviser of the Com- 
missioner De Mist, who travelled with Janssens, the last 
Dutch Governor at the Cape, and who travelled as far as 
-what we know now as Griqualand West, found gold in the 
Warm Bokkeveld, and this gold is now in the Berlin Eoyal 
Mineral Collection. The results of the mineral discoveries in 
early days were not altogether neglected, as the archives of 
this Colony, and the ruins of mines in the Cape Peninsula 
and elsewhere bear testimony. 

" The gold fever would appear to have come in periods, the 
intervals between each growing shorter and increasing in 
intensity. It is more than thirty years ago that gold 
discoveries were reported in our colonial newspapers, and 
Mr. Babone, who was proprietor of che Graaff-Beinet Herald 
in 1854, has lately contributed to the Diamond Fields 
Advertiser some interesting data relative to the excitement in 
that year. On March the 1st, 1854, a Mr. Marcus produced 
Some gold which he reported he had found in the neighbour- 
hood of Potchefstroom, and it was pointed out that Sir 
iioderick Murchison had expressed his opinion that the 
Quathlamba Mountains would probably be a gold-bearing 
I'ange. 

'* Almost simultaneously with the Marcus find at Potchef- 
i^troom, one George Livingstone wrote from Burghersdorp 
to Mr. Ben Norden, a well-known figure in Cape Town in 
those days, stating that gold in quartz had been taken out 
four miles from Smithfield, in the Caledon district of what 
was then the Orange Eiver Sovereignty, and the heaviest 
of the pieces of gold weighed ninety-nine grains. These 
rumours caused much excitement, and prospecting parties 
Bcoured the country with much energy lot %» \5m1 ^^tv<;A. 
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One party was successful three miles from Aliwal to the 
extent of finding several nuggets, one of which weighed 
fifty-two grains, and the Editor of the Granff-Beinet Herald 
answered the sneers of the incredulous hy saying he had 
nuggets in his hand, for two of them had been sent from 
AUwal to Graaff-Eeinet. 

'' At Burghersdorp a subscription was made, a shaft was 
sunk, and the quartz yielded * several nuggets, one weighing 
eighty-eight grains, another sixty-three, and another thirty- 
six.' This must have been very coarse gold indeed, but with 
such a prospect it would have been thought that the mining 
would have been continued, but Mr. Eabone tells us that the 
reports were not considered trustworthy, or the gold found 
was too little to call for the employment of capital, and so 
the gold fever of 1854 in South Africa died out. 

^* The want of capital has ever been the loud lamentation of 
South Africa as an excuse for neglected opportunities, or to 
cloak the failure of misdirected zeal. That capital should not 
come readily to these enterprises is easily explained now-a- 
days, for past disappointments have not been altogether for- 
gotten, although most of those who were concerned with them 
are no longer here. There was the report of the gold finding 
in Namaqualand of which no proof remains, although in the 
Cape Town Museum is to be seen a very handsome specimen 
taken out of the Springbok mine long aiter the excitement of 
1854. 

** From time to time nuggets have been found in what were 
considered most unhkely places, and when they were found 
much scepticism as a consequence was the result. Some of 
these nuggets, however, are in existence, and there is one 
weighing 2 ounces 0.4 pennyweight said to have been dis- 
covered in 1854 or 1855 in a stream in the Draai, Worcester 
division, and exhibited by the Colonial Government, still to 
be seen in the Colonial Museum. This nugget, like one 
weighing half an ounce found at Oudeplaats in the Calvinia 
division in 1884, is very much in appearance such as are the 
nuggets which have lately been washed out of the creeks 
in the Knysna district. When the nuggets came from the 
Knysna they were probably at first as httle believed in as 
South African gold as those which came from the Draai and 
from Oudeplaats, but later finds have given growth to faith. 
And for the last twenty years the Transvaal Gold Fields 
have been emerging from the shadow of doubt into the 
sunshine of certainty. The exact amount of gold sent 
from them, however, cannot be obtained. 

^'Z>r. A. Petermann, in his Mittheiguncjen^ dated 1879, gives 
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ns some startliog figures, the sources of which we are not 
aware of. He tells us that the South Africcm Gold Fields, 
from 1866 to 1870, yielded £23,000; that in 1873-74 the 
amount stood at £103,416; 1874, £250,766, and 1875, 
£185,726. We do know that in 1874 there was a fresh 
impulse to gold seeking by the finding of the 11 oz. nugget in 
the Transvaal, and that at MacMac and Pilgrim's Best many 
diggers made no inconsiderable finds, and out of Transvaal 
gold President Burgers marked the circumstance of his 
Presidency by the minting of eight hundred sovereigns with 
his effigy. 

" That the want of capital has always been the reason of 
the South African Gold Fields not being properly opened is in 
some degree refuted by the Transvaal Lajid and Gold Explo- 
ration and the companies which were floated with such a 
flourish of trumpets and ended so disastrously to those share- 
holders in London who lost so many thousands by the ven- 
ture. It was to be expected that from so severe a shock 
English capitalists would take a long while to recover, and 
indeed but for the extraordinary richness of the Sheba reef, 
confidence would not so soon have returned respecting gold 
mining in this country. 

*'It is to the Sheba reef, that this, the latest and the 
greatest gold excitement in South Africa, is to be attributed, 
and there is every reason to anticipate that, after many disap- 
pointments, the development long talked of and hoped for 
will take place. The Sheba discovery is a continuation of the 
work begun at MacMac and Pilgrim's Best; that at the 
Knysna of the Karatara prospecting ; and the Bechuanaland 
Fields of what had been done at the Tatin. So the efforts of 
previous prospectors were not altogether in vain, for they left 
traces and histories behind them which induced others, after 
a lapse of time, and under fresh impulses, to follow in their 
footsteps." 

We have seen then that it is now nearly a score of years 
since the traveller Carl Mauch and the hunter Hartley dis- 
covered the presence of gold in the region north-west of the 
Transvaal. The news from the banks of the Tate, a tributary 
of the Shashi, attracted the attention of all South Africa and 
reached England. In 1868 Sir John Swinburne's prospecting 
expedition took place. In 1872 there was a rush to Mara- 
bastad, a place not far from Potgieter's Bust, in the centre of 
the northern part of the Transvaal. 

Mr. Button, of Natal, and the late Mr. Thomas Baines, 
about this time gave their attention to the introduction of 
crushing machinery. In 1873 the Lydenburg Fields on the 
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eastern side of the Transvaal, and, speaking roughly, about 
200 miles north-west from Delagoa Bay, were discovered. 

The Eastern Province Herald in 1875 had the following : — 
*' Mr. H. H. Solomon has brought down to Port Elizabeth 
140 lbs. weight of beautiful gold, the chief part in large 
nuggets. The finest nugget of the lot was one taken out of 
Miss Eussell*s claim. Pilgrim's Best, a big lump, weighing 
4^ lbs of almost pure gold. Another large nugget lying along- 
side of this was a singular specimen. Quartz was apparent 
on both its sides, as though the quartz had been melted and 
run through the gold, instead of the gold round the quartz. 
Another paper contained the result of one man's digging 
for a week, about 4J lbs. of gold, chiefly small nuggets about 
the size of a pea, with a sprinkling of larger lumps. Yet 
another small paper, and we were shown 12 dwts. of gold 
taken out of the washing of three pans by Mr. Sampson, 
jun. An iron deed-chest, about eighteen inches long and 
twelve inches deep, was about a third full of nuggets, 
large and small together." In the same year the mail 
steamer Basuto took home 1,184 ounces of gold dust and 
nuggets in one shipment made by the Natal Bank. 

The Editor of the Gold Fields Mercury, Mr. W. Phelan, a 
gentleman whose faith in the ultimate development of the 
Gold Fields was never shaken, wrote many articles proving 
the great richness of the auriferous deposits in the Lydenburg 
district. 

Mr. Phelan is now lamentedly called to his rest, but some 
of his words in the paper he conducted with such vigour and 
such popularity may be profitably reprinted : — 

" That the fields have in them the elements of progress 
ought to be apparent to all who have, from time to time, heard 
and read of the large finds made here. The facts that nuggets 
of from 1 lb. to 15 lbs. have been found — ^not solitarily, but 
with a vast amount of other gold — that some claims have 
yielded a very considerable return to the workers — that much 
ground, such as that at and above the top bend of the creek, 
such as that at * the Company's reef ' and on the Columbians' 
Hill, such as that at Australian's Gully, MacMac, and several 
other places, has proved to be extraordinarily rich — that 
considerable parcels of gold are exported hence every week, and 
that one Natal institution alone, the Natal Bank, exported 
over £36,000 worth of virgin gold from these fields last year, 
while the Cape Commercial Bank's export must have amounted 
to over £70,000 — ^these facts and others that might be 
mentioned ought to be sufficient to convince thinking men that 
these felda have already, even sparsely populated and inef- 
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ficiently worked as they are and have been, yielded a very great 
quantity of gold, and that, for the sake of all South Africa, it 
would be better to encourage people — ^people who will work — 
to come here to assist in developing the hidden wealth of this 
district." 

Here is another sample cutting from Mr. Phelan's 
paper which will prove that payable alluvial was worked 
nearly a score of years ago, if it is not being worked. to-day : — 

*' Considerable commotion was caused in camp last Monday 
forenoon by receipt of the news that Mr. van Breda and party 
had found extraordinarily well that morning in their ground 
on the Columbians' reef. The first report was that they had 
come upon a rich spot, on the very brow of the hill, out of 
which, in two hours, they took about 8 lbs. gold, including a 
nugget weighing 4J lbs. 

" As soon as convenient we made it our business to proceed 

to the spot to inspect the ground and ascertain for ourselves. 

We found Mr. Breda there, and he pointed out to us the 

place in which he had found the gold. It is on the top of the 

high, steep hill just below the Blyde Eiver, and not many 

yards below where Messrs. Stanley and party and Felt and 

party are sinking for the reef. The space of ground in which 

lie found the quantity of gold is certainly not more than eight 

:€eet square, and the digging not deeper than a foot and a-half . 

The ground is composed of broken quartz, with a little iron- 

istone and a considerable quantity of decayed slate, in blocks. 

TThe exact amount of gold found was 68 oz., including a nugget 

of about 40 oz., and smaller gold to the amount of about 

28 oz. The whole was found in less than two hours' time. The 

:^old is quite pure, and of a beautiful bright yellow. The 40 oz. 

oiugget has not a bit of quartz in it, and scarcely any dirt ; 

l)ut it is rugged and honeycombed, as if it had but just 

dropped out the quartz. It is very large for its weight, and if 

fiolid would certainly not be much lighter than 7 lbs. The 

ground is as we have said, situated on the top of the highest 

range of hills to the west of the Blyde Eiver. The work is all 

surfacing, and it is the general belief that the . gold is a ' blow 

out ' from a reef. Indeed, there is no other reasonable way 

of accounting for such a rich deposit of gold at such a high 

elevation." 

On the 3rd December, 1873, a certificate was granted by 
the Gold Commissioner of New Caledonia that Messrs. 
Osborne, Barrington and Farley had found, four large nuggets, 
with a number of smaller ones, collectively weighing 13 lbs. 
8 oz. 

On the 13th April, 1874, a *V Natal digger" Y^rit^^ to tk^ 
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Tolksstevi, " that a. digger had in 100 days averaged 1^ ounce 
per day, and that another digger had gona to England with 
50 lbs. of gold found by himself." On the 30th May, 1874, 
the Volksstem states : — " Mr, Forster took out of Bai-rington's 
claim a, nugget weighing upwards of 87 ounces ; Mr. Dickson 
found a httle over GO ounces last Friday — altogether for the 
week ending Friday, 90 ounces." Towards the end of the 
same year, the Gold Fields Mercury announced the following 
finds :^Sept. 11, Stibba & Koaa, nugget 48 ounces. Dec. 18, 
Chattertou & Hodgson, nugget 69 ounces. And again, namea 
unknown : — Jan. 8, 1875, Head of creek. Pilgrim's Rest, 81ba. 
Jan. 27, 1875, Head of creek. Pilgrim's Best, 57 ounceB. 
The Volksstem in July, 1875, named the following successful 
diggers and their recent finds : — G. Eusaell, Lilley & Co., 
nugget 213 oz. ; W. A. B, Cameron, nugget 69 oz.; Holland 
& Co., nugget 29 oz. 11 dwts. ; McKennie & Co., nugget 
57 oz. ; name unknown, nugget 47 oz. These are given as 
specimen finds of nuggets, but they do not by any means 
exhaust a Ust which can never be fully compiled, for the 
simple reason that diggers twenty years ago would not any 
more than they will to-day tell their tinds. 

Such finds as I have named are sufficJently well authenti- 
cated to convince the distant reader that many a man has 
hved a life of independence through the alluvial gold he has 
found in the Transvaal. 

A few more words from the late Mr. Thomas Baines' ever- 
interesting book will not be amiss : — 

" The latest testimony I can give is that I saw thirty-one 
ounces of gold a day or two ago brought from MacMae and 
Pilgrim's Rest, and that one of my friends not long ago sent 
145 ounces home. But to me the most interesting specimen 
was a half-ounce obtained from the country to the south-east 
of Matabihland, probably about half way between Hartley Hill 
and the ruins of Mazimboeye — Zimbaoe or Zimbabye — of 
Herr Mauch, in which direction I have reason to believe 
that alluvial fields as rich as, and more extensive than, those 
ot Lydenburg await the coming of the explorer who shall 
unite to skill in prospecting, patience, perseverance, and tact 
in dealing with the various native tribes whose friendship 
must be cultivated, and assistance gained, before the richest 
of all the districts of South-Eastern Africa shall be ready to 
surrender its treasures to the enterprise and industry of 

Europe To those who have made up their 

minds to work, who possess a trifle to keep them from poverty 
during their noviciate, and who, above all, possess the 
RngUahman's inability to acknowledge himself beaten, I 
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say — Come ! — ^make your way to the gold diggings by this or 
any of the roads now open, and arriving there do not disdain 
to take advice from more experienced hands, but economise 
your own store by seeking employment from some skilful and 
successful gold-finder until you see an opening for the invest- 
ment of your capital and labour on your own account. If, 
after all, gold digging does not suit your taste or pay you as it 
should, never despair, but look out for some of the many 
opportunities around you. Tradesmen of all kinds must be 
employed in working for the actual diggers .... Farmers 
and graziers are required to provide food for the increas- 
ing population, and carriers and dealers are to distribute 
it to them. Therefore, if you are willing to work, hopefully 
and trusting for success, to accept it thankfully when it 
comes, or to work on with cheerful, manly Christian spirit till 
better fortune attends you, I have only to say. Welcome ; may 
success reward your labour.*' 

The discovery of Carl Mauch brought him no wealth, for 
Baines tells us " the fears of the Matabili had been excited to 
the highest pitch. They were aware that the knowledge of 
the richness of their country had already spread among the 
white men, and they expected a rush of fierce and lawless 
desperadoes from all parts of a world more extensive than 
they had ever before dreamed of, would set in at once and 
drive them from their land. Their anger was kindled against 
ail who had helped to spread the gold news." 

** Yet in 1870," as the Gape Times points out, " Thomas 
Baines contrived to get a grant in writing from Lo Bengula to 
* explore, prospect, and dig or mine for gold in all * the 
Matabili country; but the want of machinery, the need of 
capital, and also 'sickness, hardship and perils/ which is 
ascribed for the failure of Francisco Barreto, said to have 
been sent out from Lisbon in 1650 to explore these Gold 
Holds, brought failure to the exploration efforts of Baines^ 
Sir John Swinburne, and others. 

** From the quartz sent by Sir John Swinburne from the 
Tatiy a certificate of assay was given by Johnson, Matthey and 
Co. on May the 7th, 1870, in which it was certified amongst 
several tests there were the following results : — *New Zealand 
reef, average stone, produce of gold, 4*900 oz. per ton of 20 
cwt. of ore, silver traces ; New Zealand Eeef, produce of gold, 
10 oz., produce of silver, 0*900 oz. per ton; Alliance Eeef, 
produce of gold 65'250oz., produce of silver, 5oz. per ton ; 
Koneer Beef, produce of gold, 39*725oz., produce of silver, 
3*250oz. per ton.' And the same assayers described some 
pieces of quartz sent by Baines as yielding from 20 to 52oz. 
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per ton, and in the piece of quartz which yielded the 52oz. 
the gold was reported by the assay ers to have been evenly 
dispersed through the quartz. 

*' These assays were followed by crushings in 1876, when 
at the Tati 19 tons 10 cwt. from the Blue Jacket Beef 
yielded 42oz., or 2oz. 3dwt. Igr. to the ton ; and 2 tons 
10 cwt. from the Australian reef yielded 16oz. lOdwt., or 7oz. 
12dwt. to the ton. There could be many more references 
made to past experiences of the Gold Fields of South Africa ; 
but they would only tend to the same point, which is that the 
gold discoveries of the past in South Africa were as promising 
as those of the present. There is also a record in an ancient 
work, which Baines stated to be accessible in Natal, of the 
Portuguese having sent from their possessions in the vicinity 
of the Zambesi 2,000,000 metigals of gold, estimated at 
£1,000,354 sterhng. 

Three years ago I gave a somewhat full description of the 
work done up to that time by the Companies in the Lyden- 
burg district. It is not necessary to repeat that description. 
There can be no question but that the largest of the Com- 
panies there have very far from justified the glowing prophe- 
cies concerning them made by promoters. Immense amounts 
have been raised at the expense of the British public to work 
these fields, but in most cases they have so far but enriched 
the few who succeeded in inducing the English investor to 
touch the properties. 

That there is good auriferous ground in the Lydenburg 
district has been amply proved by what I have said, but that 
some properties have been floated into the hands of Com- 
panies at greatly and grossly inflated values is also equally 
certain. Several Companies which have been saddled with 
properties in the district have come to grief, and by reason of 
their failure — ^in some cases a tedious and long drawn-out 
failure — they have interfered to a large extent with the influx 
of English capital to develop the genuine concerns of the 
Kaap district. 

British capitalists who are experiencing the proverbial 
shyness after being bitten by affairs which have had their 
origin in the Lydenburg district, would do well to make strict 
examination into the successful gold enterprises at the Kaap, 
the Komatie, Swazieland, and the Band before finally con- 
demning the Fields as a bad investment. 

As I have shown, many a man has made his alluvial pile 

in the locaUty of which Lydenburg is the centre ; indeed, 

there is a saying in the town that if a child asks its father for 

a sixpence to buy sticky stuff, his reply is, " Take a pan and 
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go and wash it from the slait.** I do not say that the Lyden- 
burg district will not yet prove a good reefing country, but it 
has not done so yet. By the too easy credulity of home 
investors, as much money has been wasted in that locality as 
would lift the Komatie Fields to a first position as a prosperous 
gold-producing centre. In the course of this work will be 
found enough about the Lydenburg Gold Fields (which should 
not be confounded with any others) to guide the outside 
capitalist. The South African investor needs no more guiding 
in the matter. He, at any rate, will no longer help bombastic 
fraud to succeed. Certain pompously paraded scrip may still 
be bought by some Londoners who decline to be taught a 
lesson ; here, if it ever comes in our way at all, it may be 
used for pipe-lighting purposes. 

The general geological features of the Transvaal consist, 

in descending order, of slate, sandstone, and hardened shales ; 

of the auriferous silurian strata of the Gold Fields, and 

juartzite intersected by dykes of diorite. Quartz veins occur 

in the diorite and in the slate ; and judging from their dip, 

and the thickness of the strata surrounding these veins, there 

is no reason why they should not continue to a great depth. 

The auriferous conglomerate of the southern Transvaal will 

"be found fully dealt with further on. 

It is a well-known fact, too, that the Transvaal boasts of 
other minerals besides gold. Silver, for instance, has been 
iound in the neighbourhood of De Kaap on the Blyde Eiver, 
in the district of Middelburg, and in very important quantity 
near Pretoria. A rich lode of silver galena has been found 
near Bronkhorst Spruit. Copper occurs in the Lydenburg 
district, in Marico, and at De Kaap. In much of the quartz 
seen at Moodie's traces of green and blue carbonates of copper 
are to be found, showing that that mineral must exist in the 
vicinity. 

Lead is found at Braytown, in Marico, in the districts of 
Lydenburg, Pretoria, and Waterberg, and in some instances, 
I am told, it carries a goodly percentage of silver. Cobalt, 
nickel, plumbago, asbestos, &c., occur in the near neighbour- 
hood of Middelburg and elsewhere. There is a large 
carboniferous strata E. and S. of Middelburg, and the coal 
which has been found in this strata is said to be exceedingly 
good. Coal is also found near New Scotland, in Swazieland. 
Mr. David Forbes showed me a specimen of fair coal of which 
he told me he had fifteen miles by thirty, within forty miles' 
water carriage to Delagoa Bay. Altogether the mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal must be pronounced very great. 
The Transvaal has, unfortunately, acquired a bad reputa- 
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.lou oi oouimercial dealings through the actions of a few 
ut^tituci^utHl speculatiors bat that is no reason why the course 
v'k (HO|U^»M^ should b^ stopped ; and it will not be, for in spit« 
.'I i'\t>tvitiinK ihat has transpired, the country is felt by its 
^>«Mi :ri«mdd> lo U) in a better position now than it has ever 
**^uk i^oi^^ L repeat what I said in 1884, that I firmly 
'"va^^^ lutt :it)\G few years will see changes which will exceed 
-. h^ oA^KrViauout^ o£ the meet sanguine. 

With :ue oxception of the country far east of ^foodie's 
uivi IWiKiwn, th» Transvaal is a very healthy country; it 
,^i,vuuvi* -11 ^iuue» i* well suppKed with wood and water, and 
X \^u\ ieii^tio. The Boer Government have a great chance of 
lUin^ aieu' 'aud to a proud position among the States of 
Scuui ViiK-a* What will they make of the chance? So far 
1 1 ^••uiiiK^ie Ihj said that they have done the best they could 
>\uii -iu u' v>ppoi^uuLtie8« 

\lv ns»j*?v« III inditing this introduction to the following 
^ »\*k4>JiW«^ ^va^ to briii^ together some information about the 
s<^uih Virwiui Oold Fields which might only be available to 
uiv f;vu^ai iva^lw at $ome trouble. 

s^uvv I iHikiiihtfd my last collected notes a number of 
,„w vioUl lfWid»» besides those described in this work, have 
A..i V lAiUi u^ iHibtiv^ vlev«loping support. They cannot, how- 
v:. Iv s^d io have emerged far from the experimental 
v^^ . rtuA tuav be due* and I beheve in some instances is 
, Ii'N xluc ;o lack of means to give the Fields that fair test 
n/uvM .;ilvuio x^dl uow satisfj- the investor here or elsewhere. 
'v'i ^'\.«ii^uo. I iuu convinoeii that with a reasonable amount 
. ^ .vj\it%I IV vlo it, the M*Fongosi Fields just across the Tugela 
^xv«.,!^^ »vvu ihvHvughly es^tablish their reputation as payable 
..xL; VwUU, Iho same may be said for several spots in 
\.%. X* lV\aWo ^old uiK^uestionably exists in a number of 
u \i^ \.\hou\\ but it wiU not expose itself without 
icUvi mut4cU\ ' Both are tardily forthcoming, Natal 
!>xv\ lU^ .^ >ct little honour in its own country. Some 
' . .Svi »<^A i^ uiaii'» best things lie close about his feet. 
, \,i ./ Nv^loiuat vu- apoculator has not yet come to believe 
u . ' . . I uv* -^HU t»ho Gold Fields nearest to him. It vdll 
*\ ;.^\.<^^ * is^ I *^"^ ^'^^l assured that the day is not far 
' x/»v . !>uib«Miv^iil 5*hip gold in quantity produced from 
^ '''\M^^ \\iw;-W thoy be those of Umsinga or Umzinto. 
V " .S,x ^^v'M ^iiJiiJi-oady been taken from several spots 
\^H ' y • ^v;uu^^rl^^^^U^ payable lodes will yet be struck if 
\»N . 'i. I, ;vl l^nJature be ^vise in their generation 

X V ;vssu%^;,vakv>aO iu their power to prospectors, 
^vxvt iu;;*«» have his oihcial way made smooth 
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for him ; there must be fewer delays in granting title if Natal 

is to progress rapidly as a gold country. 

To attempt anything like a fuller view of Southern Africa 

as a gold-bearing territory would be impossible within brief 

limits. That territory is bounded on three sides by the sea, 

and on the north by the equator. 

The Fields of which the following pages treat are now 
steadily progressing towards active development, and possibly 
the Knysna Fields in the Cape Colony may yet show 
themselves worthy of the confidence placed in them by many 
practical men. But the auriferous countries to the north of 
the Transvaal and Swazieland remain as yet practically un- 
explored — certainly undeveloped. 

The Portuguese flag flies over a large tract which will 
repay the prospector who does not work too near the coast, 
while the native reports of the great mineral wealth of the Gaza, 
Manica, and Mashona countries to which the Lisbon govern- 
ment lays claim, are being tested by small but courageous 
pioneer parties. But the Portuguese Gold Fields will 
never be developed until the granting of large concessions is 
abolished, and irksome formalities of getting title to ground 
are dispensed with. As I said at the outset, the quantity of 
gold so far produced from South Africa is by no means 
proportionate to the capital invested to find it. It will most 
probably transpire that the total output for this year will not 
reach a half-a-million in value, but the year 1887 will, I predict, 
be regarded in the future as the year which saw South Africa 
make a fair beginning towards the erection of machinery to 
crush the auriferous quartz which seams her crust. North, 
South, East, and West. 
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The Kaap Fields Three Years Ago. 



CHAPTEE I. 

A Trip to Hoodie's via Delagoa Bay, — ^The ** Voyage '" 

FROM Durban. 

OFF to the Gold Fields ! On a fine Sunday in the 
beginning of May, 1884, I find myself somewhat 
suddenly on board a coasting steamer making the 
run from Durban to Delagoa Bay. I am one of a party 
composed of all sorts and conditions of men bound for 
El Dorado. The land of Ophir has at last been discovered, 
and every man Jack of us on board has already a fortune in 
•the palm of his hand. It is not a question of the fortune ; 
it is how it is to be spent that troubles some of the deck 
cogitators as they sit prefiguring the future. 

For some days the moral poise of Durban has been 
disturbed by the golden accounts from Hoodie's Eeef ; the 
gold fever was raging, and there was danger of it sapping the 
commercial health of the community. The only medicine 
which seemed likely to be of any service in the grave crisis, 
was some reliable intelligence from the centre of all the 
sensation, and this I was about to obtain for a Natal news- 
paper. 

The Lady Wood was timed to leave the wharf at three 
o'clock on the previous afternoon. But it was coming it 
rather strong from the south-east, and the Port Captain was 
inexorable. And besides, as our own skipper, Captain Turner, 
gaily says, ** Better stay another night in port than get all 
wet without making headway outside." 

A crowd of townspeople had collected to speed us on our 

• way, but " Sailing postponed till 7 a.m." was chalked up on 

the funnel box in best copy-book fashion, and everybody had 
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to scatter for the day. The wisdom of waiting is manifested 
next morning, when wind and sea have fallen, and punctually 
at seven we steam out. 

Just before going we hear that a syndicate of Natal 
capitalists has bought Hoodie's farms at a long figure. Many 
are pleased to know of this evidence of colonial confidence in 
the richness of the country whose secrets we are bound to 
expose ; but there is just a whisper of speculation as to how 
it will affect the status of the diggers. Old and young knights 
of the pick-axe declare that no company wfll ever work 
Hoodie's Eeef, and the facility with which the question is 
disposed of by careless hints at powder and shot, remind 
us that tragic things are sometimes done in the service of 
Mammon. I may say I did not hear a murmur at any 
proposal to pay diggers' licences. There is a great deal of fair 
play in rough humanity. 

We are now engaged in disputing with Ben Jonson as to 
where the ancient kmgdom of the lovesick queen was, and 
each in his heart says 

Here's the rich Transvaal, 

And there within, sir, are the golden mines 

Great Solomon's Ophir. 

It was only another proof of the profound interest which 
the news from the Gold Fields had evoked in Durban, that 
when the Lady Wood left the wharf on the Sunday morning 
at seven, the quay should have been thickly fringed for a long 
way with people assembled to send the aspiring diggers on 
their way with a parting cheer. It was a lovely fresh 
morning. The sunlight danced among the gentle wavelets 
of the harbour, and the hopes of all that at last the golden 
age had dawned were oft expressed. We had but to trust 
that the fabric would not be too cruelly shattered. Friend 
shook hands with friend, and fervently averred he but waited 
the encouraging word from his departing companion to follow 
him to the land of gold. *' Send us the news sharp," was the 
cry as we let go ; ** Good bye and good luck," and ** Hamba 
Kahli " as we got further out ; and when Capt. Turner, at the 
wheel, cool as a cucumber, and quietly giving his orders down 
the pipe to the engine room, had got us into a fair way for 
the bar, we had a good British " Hip, hip, Hurrah " from 
shore. 

We are very mixed races on board, and that may account 
for the feebleness of response. We take the bar in gallant 
style, and we see the Union runs up flags of farewell as 
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we plunge forward into the swell left by the rough weather. 
We pitch about for a bit, and the time has arrived for another 
verification of what the cynic said that *' There is something 
not altogether displeasing in the misfortunes of our friends." 
Hardier mortals who laugh at mal de mer now indulge in mild 
jeering at less favoured brothers, who are exhibiting what 
might pass for a most eager anxiety to ascertain the exact 
colour of the water through which we are ploughing. They 
are a long time in satisfying themselves as to the shade. 

And what about a lot of poor dogs lashed to the 
bulwarks ? Some howl piteously, and but for their chains 
would jump overboard and swim to the land, towards which 
they are casting longing eyes. Others sit mutely on their 
haunches, imploring the tribute of a sympathetic sigh, the 
saliva dripping in strings from their mouths telling of an 
anguish too deep for howls. 

We are a motley crowd on board ; about 50 Europeans 
and 50 natives. How we are all to shake down is a problem 
some are too sick to solve. Our tonnage is 133 gross, and 
we have 100 feet in length, and 20 feet beam. There is a 
mysterious region below called the fore-cabin. This is lined 
with bunks, and a few seek the smelly seclusion which they 
grant. In the forehold natives have curled themselves to 
sleep, and some of them will only wake up when told they 
are at their destination. Those who want a healthy night's 
rest wrap themselves up in their blankets and sleep below a 
starry roof, but the red glow of some pipes shows that a few 
have found comfort in hammocks. The bridge, too, is a 
favourite place for flinging your blanket round you and dream- 
ing the dreams of the gold-seeker. Besides these hundred 
human beings and the dogs and my horse, there are at the 
prow two patient pack asses to be used at the fields. These 
hold silent contention with three sheep for six square feet of 
space. 

Some of the half-hundred natives crowd the deck forward 
and ship themselves away in a most remarkable manner. 
The captain says they are the best freight he can get. They 
pay their 18s., and claim nothing but water and room to squat. 
Some bring half-a-dozen threepenny loaves skewered on a 
stick, and others nothing ; but with their united provender 
they manage to exist through the voyage. They were in luck's 
way this time though. A sheep died just before we started, 
and there was rejoicing forward among the natives as they 
got the carcase. How is it natives are never sea-sick? 
Teetotallers could perhaps supply the answer. As we are 
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going in the direction of the land of the wise king, I may 

£ts well mention a modem parallel of Solomon's judgment 

^which comes under my notice. Speaking of the Kisifirs and 

their dogs Capt. Turner told me that invariably at Delagoa 

JBay the natives forswear ownership of their pets. This is to 

avoid paying their passage fares. The captain cures the evil 

thus : All the Kafirs are passed before him and each says he 

does not own a dog. This done, a ship's native is told in 

Zulu to tie all the dogs together and throw them overboard. 

The owners at once step out and pay the five shillings for 

their animals. 

A foot or two beneath us in the hold are seven mules 
packed closely among the goods. They are stood alongside 
each other, wedged in, and in solemn unanimity sway 
together with the ship. They make a virtue of necessity, 
like human mules do sometimes, and behave very well, but 
they would doubtless have their ** fling " if there was room. 
As it is, all the mischief they do is to attack and damage 
three bags of flour. 

The white folks on board are all bound for the Gold Fields. 
They are of every age on the youthful side of the septua- 
genarian. One lad of 17 has already roughed it in Australia, 
and the seventh and last stage of manhood is here also. One 
aged party, bent nearly double and a fitter subject for gruel 
Qit tlie fireside than the coarse life we have already commenced, 
Says he has dug all his life and will go on doing it. Thus we 
iiave the diggers' saying verified, *' Once a digger always a 
digger." I thought this old man still looking for gold in the 
ground afforded a stem lesson to the impulsive youth who 
Abandons fair commercial prospects in the vain attempt to 
Escape the primeval curse. Possibly the youth will believe 
^o other teacher than experience, and the sooner he gets his 
lesson the better. The professional digger is aboard, and 
^ quiet, purposeful look he has. The marks of the strife too 
^re upon him as he runs in the fierce race for wealth. 

"We have a lot of well-known faces on board. They will 

Xdo missed fr^m the Point — ^but who knows ? it may not be for 

Xong. At present they would want a good figure for the claims 

tjhat are to be theirs. We shall see how it turns out. All 

^orts and conditions of men are here, as I said before. Soldiers 

«bnd sailors, boatmen and quay hands, bricklayers and car- 

;penters, engineers and diggers, loafers and loungers are all 

lierding together. I could not give a better idea of the 

strength of the Port contingent than by pointing out that 

there is always a fresh hand ready to take a turn at the wheel. 
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Captain Turner knows his men, and there they are all day 
steering their own bark to the Gold Fields. Most of the men 
on board are fairly equipped with tools and provisions, but I 
see some who have risked their luck without one or the other. 
Their fate is assuredly sealed ; they have scarcely a shilUng to 
buy food now, and it is uncomforable to think of what awaits 
them. It is a pity a law cannot be passed to keep vagrants 
off the Fields. 

The German tongue is a good deal spoken among the 
passengers. I have a talk with one intelligent young man 
from the Fatherland. Having roamed about the Gold Fields 
since 1881, looking for the right place, he — like Baines, by 
the way — thinks the great fields are much further to the 
north than anything struck yet. He laughs at the latest 
reports sent down from Moodie's, and declares 14 and 15 
ounces a day per man to be unadulterated nonsense. He was 
six weeks at Hoodie's last year, and there was nothing doing 
then. He does not say there have been no good finds, but he 
thinks 2 ounces a day would make Hoodie's a very rich 
reef. He does not go on there, but strikes off to the north 
prospecting. 

A good stamp of man for the fields is a young engineer, 
who was drawing his £35 a month at Kimberley. I hear 
from him that a Hoodie's claimholder, Jeffreys, is getting a 
water-wheel of 25 ft. diameter made at Deacon and Cradock's. 
It will cost £500, and perhaps another £500 before it is fitted 
up, so here is the usual counterbalancing report. 

At noon, on our first fdav out, we were off the Umvoti 
Eiver, and at 1.30 were passing the mouth of the Tugela. 
With a glass we made out Fort Pearson, and saw in imagina- 
tion all the other land-marks of the war among the hills of 
Zululand. 

The change in the character of the country after leaving 
Natal is very marked. The colony looks, along the coast, 
almost like a level plain when contrasted with ** The Eeserve," 
with its range upon range of hills and wild-looking passes. 
Away to the right we see two conical-looking hills, between 
which Hes Etshowe, and, naturally enough, the talk runs on 
the Zulu war. Our gallant skipper was one of the volunteers 
who left Pearson alone in such glory as he got at Etshowe, 
and at feeding-time I find myself conversing with the man 
who was the first to find the body of the late Prince Imperial. 
He was one of the men in the corps raised by Captain Bet- 
tington, himself now dead on the West Coast. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a strange coincidence in 
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connection with these last jottings. They were made on May 
5th ; I tnm to my ahnanack and find the great events of that 
day to be ** N. Bonaparte died 1821, Empress Eugenie bom 
1826." At five o'clock we are abreast of Tenedos shoal, 
where we are reminded of another Zulu war incident. H.M.S. 
Tenedos drifted on to the shoal, and H.M.S. Active went to 
lier assistance and drifted on too. They both got off ulti- 
mately. 

In another half -hour we pass ** the occasional landing 
]mown as Port Durnford," as the chart has it. It creates a 
smile to remember how this ** landing " was no landing-place 
for the hero of Tel-el-Kebir. I think it was in H.M.S. Shah 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley rushed up here from Durban and 
got nearly drowned in his attempt to defy Neptune in a cross 
mood that day. It will be remembered that he returned to 
Durban in double-quick time, and getting a brake and six, 
spanked off along the coast road to Tugela. I was at Stanger 
when the turn-out dashed up to Knox's and being the latest 
arrival from the front, was questioned by Sir Garnet as to the 
state of affairs. I told him that the natives of the Border 
Guard were murmuring against the order to go into the Zulu 
country as carriers for the military, whereon England's ** Only 
General" said, **he would drive them in at the point of the 
bayonet." Let us be devoutly thankful that nothing of the 
sort was done. Sir Garnet started from Stanger in the 
gathering darkness, with spruce Brackenbury and others of 
the select circle holding two candle lanterns ; but the battle of 
Ulundi was fought and won without him, and a reputation 
saved. 

. Life on board the Lady Wood has not much *' incident " 
about it. Most of the time is spent in spying the land, and 
at stated periods all hands are mustered to feed. This pro- 
cess taxes the capacity of the cook, but he gets through his 
trial all right. The couple of score of men are not nice, and 
the plain but plentiful viands disappear fast. Meals are 
served on deck. One batch sit down at a ledge level with the 
top of the bulwarks, and they have to keep an eye on the grub 
or it might bolt from their sight. A cheese and a pepper-box 
will dance a waltz together on the '* table '* to the side of the 
ship, but they are generally stopped from going overboard. 
A hat occasionally flies where it will never again be of use to 
the owner, but this is the sauce for the rough-and-ready life 
you are going through. 

Breakfast is served at 8 o'clock, dinner at 12.30, and 
'* tea " at 4.80. The soup is good, and if you take up your 
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plate, like little Oliver, you can get a second or a third helping, 
which was more than he did. After " tea/' Sunday evening 
though it was, the inevitable concertina was brought out, and 
some tones, including "Grandfathers Clock/' and "Anld 
Lang Syne," were played. 

O'Neill Peak, a curious conical mark, was passed at 8, 
Black Bluff at 9, Gape St. Lucia at 11, St. Lucia Bay at 
midnight, and Cape Yidal at 3 a.m. Next day we had a bit 
of head wind, but we steamed along bravely. The coast,, 
about a mile off, was most monotonous, sand hills and bush, 
and bush and sand hills for a hundred miles. We passed 
Sordwana Bay at noon, and about 3 saw the well-defined 
landmark, Black Eock, which looks not unlike the Bluff cave 
at a distance. Li another couple of hours we were passing 
Kosi Eiver, which appears on the chart like a big inland bay 
running a long way into Amatongaland in a southerly 
direction. 

It was easy to see that a lai^e portion of our living freight 
was homeward bound. A shout from a native proclaimed 
that a well-known spot had been recognised. I saw two 
native lads pointing eagerly to different parts of the coast and 
gesticulating with a wild joy all their own, and another two 
holding on by the rigging and crooning over some old song, 
keeping measured time with their slowly stamping feet. One 
in the fulness of his heart said that if the captain would stop 
the steamer and put him on shore he would give him three 
shillings. The rest lay about, mere bundles of humanity, 
taking the home-coming more philosophically. 

Many of the natives were returning from work on the 
Diamond Fields. It is said that these men manage to take 
home with them a fair supply of diamonds. I am credibly 
informed that roimd about Delagoa Bay a vast number of 
stolen diamonds are planted about at the different kraals. I 
tried my hand at a little amateur illicit diamond buying — 
only, of course, to test the truth of what I am writing — ^but 
without success. Your cute Kimberley native never saw 
a stone of any sort, and his face is an expanse of Ethiopian 
denseness at the bare mention of the gems. If so many 
pilfered diamonds are finding an outlet in this direction, the 
traffic will be detected if they are turned into native currency. 
For a long time round about Delagoa Bay kafirpicks have 
been the currency ; I think it is 120 for a wife. The picks 
are stored at the kraals to all time. 

Sekukuni offered a small box of diamonds for a cannon. 
An attempt was made to get it through Delagoa Bay, but it 
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failed. Kosi Elver looked a fine place to explore, knd a native 
told me that he had found gold there, 

As the night wore on preparations were afoot for the 

coming march on the morrow. The head wind dodged us all 

fclie second night. Engines were put at half-speed, and we 

took it easy. It was a fine moonlight night, and the run up 

the coast of Inyack Island, at the entrance of the great bay of 

IDelagoa, was interesting. At 3 o'clock, on our second 

xxioming out, the moon dips down behind the port we are 

]=K>und for. We keep out to sea five miles, rounding Cape 

Inyack, and catch a stiff breeze from the east, seas breaking 

czDver the bows and waking up the natives. 

As dawn comes with its pale dim light we see that the 

live stock has got drenched too. The dogs are in the last 

^tage of abasement, the donkeys appear most dejected, and 

^he one sheep left looks as if it would not object to be off to 

"fche happy hunting grounds after its companions, whose heads 

dangling from the rigging before it. One or two of the 

)ystering would-be diggers look rather the worse for wear 

^dso. One man has not been able to withstand the unusual 

luxury of having some sovereigns in his pocket. He has been 

liquoring up a good deal. From the time of starting, his 

orders to the steward have reached two dozen of large bottles 

of beer, and three bottles of gin. Of course his " friends " 

lielped him to melt the money. I hope he will not meet the 

same fate as Jack, of Tati fame. Jack was a miner well 

known on the Tati Gold Fields. He lived by himself in a 

hut, and went in for very heavy debauches. One night he 

fell asleep, leaving a candle lit on a keg full of blasting 

powder. When the candle burnt down the keg blew up, and 

there was very Httle left of hut or man. His friends, wishing 

to give Jack decent burial, collected such pieces of him as 

they could find and put them in a box. They even went so 

far as to give strings of beads to natives who might ' bring 

in a piece of Jack from a distance. It was a big box they 

put the remains in, and they were gratified to find that the 

pieces came in rather freely. But when they discovered they 

had about four hundredweight of pieces they suspected 

something was wrong. They put enquiries on foot and found 

they had been giving strings of beads for pieces of goat's flesh 

brought from afar off by the natives. Who says that the 

native is not as smart as the white man ? 

As the sun rose we could see what a fine natural harbour 
we were steaming into. On the one side was the north coast 
of the island of Inyack, not unlike our Bluff, Cape Inyack being 
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the point ; while on the other, land was scarcely visit 
We kept well out, and ran through Cockburn Channel, Lo 
en90 Marques being twenty miles off. The natives were ov 
joyed, and were loud in their exclamations of dehght. So 
of them, crowding at the bows, strained their eyes as if 
bring the land nearer, while one kept shouting in his o^ 
language, ** Ha-ow I ha-ow ! is not this really the country 
my mother ? " 




Fortiigueee mfui-of-war, from which 200 men had been in- 
vaiided home within nine months. That was our first contact 
with the fever accounts. 

Within an hour of our anchoring, a little boat, with a 
Fortugueae flag as big as a maiuBail trying to fly at the stem, 
was rowed alongside. It contained the Castoma officials, and 
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L0UREN90 Marques. — A Place to Leave. 

WE lowered anchor at the Portuguese port at 10 o'clock 
of the second day from Durban, and after some de- 
lay got pratique. In a .town where nearly every 
>dy is on the sick list, there is something grimly satirical in 
t.ving to pass muster as being sufficiently healthy to enter it. 
o one wanted to stay in the place an hour longer than he 
•Tild help. 

The voyagers by the Lady Wood split themselves into 
aall bands and prepared to set off in spirits which would not 
3i,ve been so high if they had realised the difficulties of 
nding a mountain track to Hoodie's. Bagged down-at-heel 
«ifers, having arrived on some aimless mission from up- 
mntry, were waiting to fasten themselves on to any parties 
>und for the Fields. 

I called at Government House with a view to paying my 
aspects to the Governor, and was not surprised to learn that 
is Excellency was sick and had not come out that day. 
here is the stagnation of the grave around. 

The first object to catch the eye on nearing the town is the 
i^spital, and it is a suggestive sight. It is the biggest 
ailding in the place, and stands, an ugly reminder of its 
^cessity, on the top of the hill or Berea at the back of the 
Dt, hazy, disagreeable little town. 

Louren90 Marques is a small collection of brilliantly red 
ad light blue diminutive houses, intersected by narrow 
loroughfares of grass and sand, and fringed by a few con- 
imptive-looking palm trees. Judging by appearances, I 
Lust believe all I have heard of its unhealthiness. We saw a 
ortuguese man-of-war, from which 200 men had been in- 
ilided home within nine months. That was our first contact 
"ith the fever accounts. 

Within an hour of our anchoring, a little boat, with a 
ortuguese fiag as big as a mainsail tr3dng to fly at the stem, 
"^as rowed alongside. It contained the Customs officials, and 
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their emaciated figures, the ashy pallor of their sunken 
cheeks, and the glassy stare of their eyes, were indices of 
what they suffered. Aiter passports had heen cursorily 
examined we were allowed to leave the steamer. The four- 
footed passengers swam ashore, and the others were soon 
wandering ahout the sandy lanes of the place. Any who 
volunteer to become victims of the Custom House may go 
through as tedious a delay as they like there. If you go on to 
a hotel or wine-shop at once, the chances are you will not be 
bothered with any examination of your luggage. 

At the Berg Hotel the cry is still " fever." Mrs. Berg and 
her husband jocularly say they take it alternately three days 
each, one always being available for the management of the 
hotel. You go into one of the stores — ^just the same. The 
storekeeper either has had or about to have fever. The con- 
sequence is an almost amusing indifference to your wants 
when you wish to buy. In one place I asked for a certain 
thing, and a sepulchral voice from the inside of a big blanket 
that filled a large chair moaned ** No.*' I asked again for 
something else and still it was ** No," and yet a third time 
with the same result. At last I saw something — tinned milk — 
I thought I could take, and pointed to it as indicating my 
desire to become the owner of some ; but the sepulchral voice 
said " No good." Perhaps the tinned milk had had fever 
too. I beHeve if I had walked away with the till, if there 
w^as one, the universal fever patient would have looked on with 
placid resi^ation to the trials of this life of quinine and ague. 
The same style of thing meets you as you pop into another 
place. The person in charge makes a sign that you can help 
yourself or leave the store, as you please. Of course there are 
striking exceptions to all this, but that is the general treat- 
ment in the stores of the Arabs, who seem to be getting most of 
the small trade of the place into their hands. 

As to the fever, I am simply telHng what I saw and heard. 
Several residents laugh at it as a Natal scare. One gentleman, 
the manager of the French house, says he has Uved ten years 
in the place and never enjoyed better health. He contends 
that regularity of Hfe is the secret of keeping well there as 
anywhere else. Another gentleman tells me there is far more 
fever in Durban than at Louren90 Marques. These are the 
two sides of the picture. 

There is a great deal of pomp and parade about nothing 
in Louren90 Marques. After the hospital in size among the 
buildings comes the fort, a well built place with some guns 
yarding nothing. You are not much account in the town if 
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you are not wearing a uniform and trailing a sword behind 
you in the sand. 

Touching the streets and sand I aim assured there is a 
Corporation with the Governor as President, and that it meets 
once a-week. I saw the only evidence of municipal life in 
the place. This was a little toy cart drawn by two donkeys. 
It was taking a few pounds of red stone from one side of the road 
to the other. This red stone is what the town is mostly built 
of, and it comes from Eeuben Point, the end of the. high 
promontory — the Berea — which greets you on the right as 
you sail in. Eeuben is Portuguese for red, and the Berea is 
all red sand and stone. In the centre of a little sandy square 
you can never get away from, stands a small iron pump, 
which I am told is another recent effort of the Louren90 
Marques Corporation. 

Cheap drinking shops abound. You can get a big bottle 
of good Portuguese wine for a shilling, and in one place the 
sallow-faced, cigarette-smoking proprietor will play you 
operatic selections on the pianoforte into the bargain. This 
saloon is a great resort at night, when the town wakes up a 
little, and a bit of continental *' life " may be seen. The 
Governor and other residents hob-and-hob together over the 
billiard table and sit sipping from their tumblers in the lantern- 
lit gardens of the Berg. I was the fortunate recipient of the 
hospitality of the cheery occupants of the cable house. This 
is the residence of the local representatives of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, and it is the only dwelling-house worthy 
of the name in Louren90 Marques. It is a palatial place on 
the Berea : but even there, I am sorry to say, the fever fiend 
has often someone in his grip. 

There is not much more to say about Delagoa Bay, 
Under any circumstances Louren90 Marques is a town which 
the traveller will be glad to leave at the earliest possible 
moment ; but to the distant reader its geographical position 
gives it a genuine interest in considering the commercial re- 
lationship between the Transvaal and Natal. Without 
entering into calculations as to the respective tariffs of the 
two ports, a glance at the map will suflBice to show that if ever 
a railway is made through the territory of the Portuguese, 
and on to the known auriferous regions, Durban will find a 
powerful competitor in Louren90 Marques for the trade of the 
Gold Fields — shall I say the Lydenburg Republic infuturo ? 

How grievous a pity it is that England allowed Marshal 
MacMahon the chance to arbitrate away this fine harbour to 
the Portuguese ! The late Sir Bartle Frere onfie ^^iAv — *' "L^ 
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is a standing cause of complaint with many of those who 
are anxious for the progress of South Africa, that this har- 
bour was awarded to the Portuguese by arbitration ; but I 
would put it to those who wish for the development of trade 
in this direction, whether it would not be better that we 
should avail ourselves of the advantages held out by the 
Portuguese port, rather than indulge in unavailing regrets 
that the port does not belong to ourselves ? Nothing can 
exceed the liberaHty of the terms of the treaty concluded by 
Mr. Morier, H.M. Minister at the Court of Lisbon, with the 
Portuguese Government, and the treaty would probably have 
beed ratified and made use of ere this, had the English mer- 
cantile community, who are interested in the development of 
those countries, shown that they appreciated the advantages 
held out to general conmierce by the treaty, and pressed Her 
Majesty's Government for an early ratification of the treaty 
by both Powers." 
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Reaching the Komatie Eiver. — Pesini. — A Shocking 
SPECTACiiE. — ^Bad Wateb. — A Whited Sepulchre. 



THE chief difficulty which meets travellers on arriving at 
Delagoa Bay is the hiring of reliable natives to act 
as carriers to the Fields. There are crowds who will 
<)ffer to accompany parties at moderate rates of payment, hut 
Tnany of them will desert before they are far on the road, 
laving secured in advance an instalment of their pay — a 
shilling a day and ** a present " if they behave. 

The seven mules which were brought up in the Lady Wood 
were soon brought into requisition. Two strong carts were in 
readiness, and the intending diggers' effects, consisting of 
provisions, clothing, cooking utensils, picks, shovels, prospect- 
ing pans, &c., were shortly being weighed off. It was a 
French weighing machine, and the kilos rather puzzled some 
of the travellers. The *' swag " sent by cart cost the diggers 
£3 per 100 lbs., so some idea was already formed of the sort 
of country it had to pass through. 

It was early in the forenoon of the third day from Durban 
that a party of about a score, accompanied by natives, made 
tracks out of the sickly spot LourenQO Marques. They were 
perhaps three hundred yards on their way when the natives 
laid down their loads and asked to be paid their money in 
advance. Scenting early desertion as the reward of sub- 
mission to them we stoutly resisted the demands of the wily 
gin-sodden Kafirs. 

A long, unsatisfactory palaver ensued, and knowing that 
only firm measures were of any avail under the circumstances, 
we dismissed the whole batch of natives on the spot and 
returned to the town again. The baggage was lightened, 
only absolute necessaries for the road being taken. The 
balance was placed at the disposal of the wagon contractor, 
and the remaining loads were such as the Europeans were 
prepared to carry themselves on a pinch. 
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A report was spread about that no native carriers were 
wanted by the white men, but that if any blacks really wanted 
to go to the Fields they could go along with us as a favour and 
get some remuneration at the other end. The result was that 
one after another good natives volunteered to go, while the 
worthless fellows held back to fasten on to and swindle some 
other fields-exploring Natalians. An extensive traffic in cheap 
spirits has completely demoralised the Delagoa Bay town 
native. While near the shops where he can swallow a 
tumbler of raw gin for sixpence, he is an unreliable loafer ; 
once away from the smell of the yuz^a he is as docile and 
obedient as any other South African native. 

About noon the van of the party got under weigh. Some 
stayed behind to keep beside the goods on the carts, and the 
others ultimately divided into two parties. We took the 
wagon road which strikes to the north-west, and for some 
distance is a trim, enclosed, sandy road, looking like a 
neglected, straight race-com'se. This is the direction of the 
long proposed railway. 

Things were taken easily for the first day, the night being 
spent at a kraal about ten miles from town. We had with us 
the Kafir letter-carrier for Lydenburg, and he took us a short 
cut to this kraal. Next morning, to regain the wagon road, 
we had a tiring tramp through long swampy grass, which was 
often high above my horse's head. When we got to the open 
again, a beautiful well-wooded country spread before us, but 
we had a lot of jungle to get through before we reached it. 

Twenty miles on our way we reached Pesini. It is the 
first place with anything like a known name which the 
traveller will strike. If he has a guide he will be able to 
shorten his track to it, passing through a fever swamp. If he 
has not a guide he had better remain by the wagon road, 
which is his route all the way to the Crocodile Eiver. There 
is no losing it, as, although here and there the path is not 
very clearly defined, it is not to be mistaken. 

Pesini is only a tiny drinking shop a little off the wagon 
road to the right. No provisions are sold to speak of, but the 
sleepy Oriental who keeps the shanty may ere this have 
rubbed his eyes sufficiently to see that he might as well lay in 
some supplies from the port. 

I met here Mr. Bang, manager of the French House at 

Louren90 Marques. He was on his way down from 

Lydenburg, and he told me of a shocking affair he had been 

rudely made aware of. About half-way to the Komatie from 

Pesini, a, middle-aged Englishman had been living in a Kafir 
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hut. He was assistant to a contractor for sinking Govern- 
ment wells, named Williams. Going up, Mr. Bang looked 
in at the hut and had a talk with him, and on liis return be 
called again to see the man. A horrible sight faced him 
when he wenl; into the grass hut. The man was lying dead 
on his bed, with a carbine between his legs. He had 
attached a piece of string or reim to the trigger and his toe, 
and shot himself, lying on his back. 

When we got about 40 miles on the road we came on the 
scene where this lonely being, possibly a victim to fever 
delirium, had met his end. The man had been dead some 
time, and it was an unspeakably disgusting spectacle we saw. 
The body was on its back on a little bedstead made of tree 
branches ; the head was blown off, and putrid flesh hung in 
strips from the right arm holding on to a short upright in the 
ground for support in an awful moment. The frail reed tene- 
ment was filled with large flies buzzing round a sickening 
feast. 

The matter was reported to the authorities at Louren90 
Marques, and while the rear lot of our party were at the spot, 
four armed Portuguese soldiers arrived with a note to the 
conductor of the wagons, asking him to have the remains 
buried. The travellers showed the soldiers where to dig the 
grave, but the latter refused point blank to do the work. 
Revolvers were drawn and presented at the heads of the 
"trembUng soldiers, who threw down their guns and went on 
^th the distasteful labour. A large hole was dug by the hut, 
a.nd the whole side of the isolated dwelling, with the bed and 
its loathsome contents, were hauled over and sunk into it. 
INot once or twice, but twenty times, could a similar tale of 
self-destruction in the inland wilds be told of. 

Oblivious so far of the fever that was to lay some low, 
and take off others, the Lady Wood voyagers divided into 
three parties, which seldom joined again. Having a horse 
one or two of us naturally got ahead, those behind coming on 
with the wagons. 

Our first trial was the want of good water. There was 
none to be had anywhere. Fowls we managed to buy at 
kraals for a shilling and eigteenpence. No one should travel 
this route who is not prepared to rough it as much as he ever 
roughed it in his life. None but the strongest men should 
attempt it ; the weaker ones may get through, but it will be 
at the expense of a great deal of misery and physical suffering. 
If -a man has a delicate spot this journey will find it out. 
No man should start on the Delagoa Bay round to the fields 
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with the idea that he can be carried on if his strength fails 
him. There is no conveyance but shanks* mare or a horse, 
so any but robust persons would tempt fate too much in 
risking a breakdown in a fever country with little or no 
artificial accommodation for man or beast. On the other 
hand, given ordinary health, pluck and energy, the route may 
be safely taken during one or two months in the year. It has 
many trifling discomforts and some rather serious ones, but 
it is a good roughing route, and the saving of time as com- 
pared with the land journey is very considerable, that is, 
provided it is compulsory to walk by either route. Given 
means to travel by post-cart on the land route, there is no 
question as to which is the better. 

Intending diggers travelling Delagoa way should have 
strong woollen underclothing, easy broad-soled boots, loose- 
fitting corduroy trousers, and broad-brimmed felt wide-awake 
hats. One or two articles of food can be got on the road at 
more or less exorbitant prices. I recommend a small stock 
of wholemeal biscuits, a tin of Van Houten*s cocoa, some 
Liebeg*s extract of meat, and a little cJiololat menier. These 
are simply portable stand-by luxuries. The stock at Pesini 
does not go much beyond the everlasting gin and a piece of 
bad soap. The place is only a thatch-and-reed drinking house, 
with about five shillings' worth of old boxes of sardines on the 
counter, some coolie cloth, and a jack-knife or two. A bag of 
flour was being doled slowly out at a shilling a pound. 

The only cheap thing in these Portuguese possessions is 
drink. In this respect I should call the country the drunkard's 
paradise. I am sorry to say it, but a sober native here is quite 
the exception. How they perform what they do, half drunk 
as they are, is a mystery. My natives remained loyal enough^ 
but every now and then they became servilely incompetent, 
and then I knew what had happened. They had been, 
swallowing raw spirits, retailed at long distant intervals on 
the wagon track at a few pence a small bottle. 

The second night on the road we camped at Matala Poort, 
an opening of water in the Lobombo Mountains, about 34 miles 
from the port. The ** doss " was not a very comfortable 
one. We stretched ourselves practically on the dry rocky 
bed of the river, and found that a number of miniature 
Cleopatra's needles formed an indifferent substitute for a hair 
mattress. The forward party kept well together, and the 
spirits of all ran high in the exhilarating scenery. 

"^^ <^ country is a never-ending panorama of green trees 
ig waving grass. It is a huge garden, but it is a 
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whitened sepulchre all the same. For sixty miles the water 
to be met with ranges in hue from light to dark brown, and 
the temptation to " qualify " the liquid with ardent spirits 
is in most cases irresistible. For a time our little party had 
an ample allowance of provisions, the stock we carried being 
supplemented with fowls from the loraals. The Tonga natives, 
when away from the raw alcohol, made excellent servants. 
All the way through the long march they offered fine examples 
of patient contentment and endurance. After a few days 
their supplies were got in a haphazard way ; and I have seen 
them go a day on a hastily roasted meaUe cob without 
murmuring. 

We were of all nationaHties to start with, excepting that I 
missed the usual Irishman. It puzzled me for a while, bub at 
last he turned up, jolly and hearty as all his countrymen are. 
He was from the Dmzimkulu, and surprised me with his tales 
about the marble there. He was the right man for the 
mission he was on ; a giant in stature, he could go back to his 
marble if the gold was coy. 

The following afternoon three of us who had got on ahead 
of the others reached the Komatie River. My companions 
were good pedestrians and I shared the equine help with them. 
When we saw the broad, clear Komatie lying sparkling in the 
sunshine almost at our feet we gave a ** Hip, hip, hurrah!" 
which none but those who have had experiences similar to 
ourselves can appreciate. " Like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land *' came some welcome grass huts to us. 

There is here a little iron building which is a Custom 
House. I though it was a store and asked a native girl where 
the goods were. She said in a broken language, that it was 
where the soldiers stopped. I asked where the soldiers were, 
and she pointed to a dark South African gentleman leaning 
against the door post in purls naturalihus. There was an old 
rffle near him as his badge of occupation. The Custom House 
is established to give the Transvaal its rebate of three per 
cent, on spirits. We were comparatively in clover in a tiny 
grass shelter owned by Par see Dorabjee Dhunjbhoy. He had 
some odds and ends, chiefly drink, for sale, and he was 
unfeignedly glad to welcome us, as he had not seen ten white 
men all the months he had been there. We stayed the night 
at the Parsee's to enable the party to join up again. Some of 
them arrived during the evening, but the balance with the 
wagons were some distance behind and not expected till next 
day* 

Sixty-five miles from the port we passed our night in a hut 
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something like an enlarged beehive. It was Crammed with little 
else than large basket-covered bottles of spirits and wine. 
Nobody could tell us where Hoodie's was. We thought we 
should make it next day at latest, but we were doomed to 
many disappointments before we did. Anything in the shape 
of a human being we could meet referred us to distant gaps in 
the mountains for the probable direction. 

Half-a-dozen of us slept fairly well among the mammoth 
demijohns of liqour. The others camped by fires outside, the 
style in which we got through the previous two nights. Some 
of us had a bathe in the early morning in the broad Komatie, 
and the luxury of it was inexpressibly great. A dense mist 
hung over the river, and the thick, high, rank grass on the 
banks and on some islets in the streams, spoke too well of 
fever past, present, and to come. 

The Parsee had been sick for some days, and our descent 
on him taxed his shattered nerves. He had an old weird- 
looking Persian with him as a help, and although he appeared 
too ancient for much work he could bake a land of big thin 
" scone " which was acceptable. The morning was spent in 
attempts to prepare a meal. When it comes to using the 
blade of a shovel for a frying-pan to cook venison it is pretty 
tough living. It would have been well, though, if none of 
the party had had worse in store for them than we had en- 
countered to this point. 

There should be plenty of big game about here, judging by 
the hides I saw lying about. Lions had been seen the previous 
day, and we had come across three buffaloes. They were but 
fifty yards away, but we had not the only rifle in the party 
handy. As it was, they stared at us a bit, and quietly 
cantered off. I had heard of there being alligators in the 
river, and asked the Parsee if he had seen any. He said he 
had not, but he remarked that down there " There was one big 
what you call" — and then he picked a little ticket off a 
blanket, and showed me the picture of a very hungry-looking 
crocodile. We kept a sharp look-out while bathing, and some 
fancied they saw him looking affectionately in our direction. 
A Swede in this crowd affected not to see any danger in coming 
to close quarters with him, saying the way to settle the reptile 
was to put your fingers in his eyes at once. I mention this 
in case these words fall under the eye of any marine. So far 
the travellers had come well in their scattered groups, and 
the only mishaps were blistered feet and chafed legs. 

At last the wagons came up and we started again on the 
rrtAin road for the Crocodile Eiver, some sixteen miles further 
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on. How we shonld £&ie then would depend on oorselTes. 
For seventy miles the jonmey had been made through ex- 
tensively timbered tracts. We passed through leagues of 
Rnglish parklike scenery, while along others high grass 
waved for illimitable distances like scarcely-ending fields of 
ripe com. We saw no small game, but it could easily have 
been bidden by the grass. 

Fair and pleasant as the country is to the eye, it is not a 
good one for the pedestrian who has not attended well to his 
boots. Not only are there small sharp stones to encounter, 
but there is a thorny bush which has an ugly habit of growing 
across the wagon road and footpaths. As you proceed further 
up, these thorny bushes become bigger and more formidable, and 
need a lot of dodging. Let me again impress upon the walking 
traveller that attention to his boots and leg-casings is all 
important. His feet will give way first in his toilsome journey 
if he is not strongly shod. Most of our party were footsore* 
and I was beginning to have serious misgivings with regard to 
one or two. 

One who had been drinking heavily got lost on the road. 
He was ultimatelv recovered, but his feet were in such a 
terrible state that he had to be hauled in one of the carts as 
far as it managed to go. He had lost his belt-purse with 
money, but fortunately it was picked up by one of the caravan. 
The mornings were cool for walking, but the days were 
hot, and at night it was not long before the scattered camps 
were wrapped in sleep. In those unhealthy months, January 
and February, there are some wild fruits, but we came across 
nothing native which we could eat excepting at the kraals. 
There is a natural drink to be had on the way, which some 
will relish. It goes by the name of Kafir beer, but it is the 
exudation of a native palm tree (ilala). The natives insert 
near the bottom of the tree a little slip of stout grass. This acts 
as a duct for the juice, which drops into a suspended calabash. 
The beer has an acid flavour not ungrateful in the heat. As 
I have said, water generally is scarce and very bad all through 
the country. At one of our camps I tried to get some mealie 
porridge made, but on account of the water the result was a 
mass of almost black paste, The party as a rule tramped 
twenty miles a day, and this is considered fair walking for 
the country. For the a time they kept together very well, but 
as fatigue overtook them they straggled considerably. Of 
course the march was not without its incidents. For instance, 
one day an oldish man, staggering along under his load in the 
heat, was observed to reel and fall. He had dropped insen- 
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sible from the heat and burden. There was a native in the 
party who was carrying nothing, and he was asked to take 
up the white man's load. He refused, when a Norwegian 
pointed a revolver at his head and threatened to shoot him 
if he did not lift it. The native gave in and carried the 
bundle each day afterwards. 

On the tramp parties will find the great advantage of 
keeping close together, The country takes sudden dips here 
and there, and stragglers soon get lost to view in the interven- 
ing grass. Although the wagon track is easily kept while upon 
it, it will not be readily regained if left for even a few yards, 
so it will be seen that the risk of getting lost has sometimes to 
be guarded against. I know of two young men who went 
astray in the Bombo Mountains for a week, and who would 
have died of starvation but that they came across a dead ox. 

If any party gets broken up, and members of it walk on 
ahead, they will find occasional halting spots under shady trees 
at which it may be convenient to leave notes for any in the 
rear ; and at diverging paths an arrow scraped in the ground, 
and pointing along the one to be taken, may perchance solve 
despairing doubts. One of the most interesting features of the 
march was the surefooted steadiness of the two donkeys 
mentioned before. Asses are a most useful class of animal 
for pack duty in such a country, and I strongly recommend 
them for that work. 

There is one comfort on the Delagoa Bay route which is 
not always present on the land journey. From Louren9o 
Marques to Moodie's no one need ever want firewood. It will 
require little effort to gather as much as will keep a bonfire 
going all night. Old travellers in a malarious country will 
appreciate the fact. The naturalist will find his attention 
often aroused on the journey, but I do not think Col. Bowker 
would care much for the butterflies to be seen. They all look 
as if they had had a touch of the fever, with their Hght cream 
wings tipped with dark orange. 

A sustaining influence on the march will perhaps be found 
in the enthusiasm with which the mineralogicai tyro will 
examine everything in the shape of a stone on the way and 
declare for or against its value. Of course he is not always 
happy either in his selection or his verdict. One man was 
proud of the copper ore he had found, and added to the weight 
of his knapsack with samples. I tried it and found it to be 
good flint, useful at a pinch for lighting one's pipe. 

And this reminds me that we met a good many natives 
^^arrying old Jong flint-lock muskets ; but they were more for 
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show than an3rthmg else. Getting into the interior, a native 
hunter with his muzzle-loader across his naked shoulder, and 
powder horn and leather shot-purse slung around him, is a 
picturesque object. And if you are finding the march a 
weary one you can join in the moralisings of the gold seeker 
as he tramps, tramps, tramps onwards to the tune Hope is 
ever singing to him. 

Until he strikes something good the intending digger is a 
very communicative being : and this is one of his favourite 
arguments. Any man can make enough to feed himself at 
the Gold Fields, and therefore the working man is best there 
doing this and waiting, Micawber-like, for the lucky day that 
is to begin the construction of his pile. At your trade you 
know what wages you will get from your master, but you do 
not know how long you will be able to earn these wages. 
Just so ; but may not your strength and vigour equally give 
out at gold digging before even an ounce of the pile is put 
away ? And if it does, how much of the sweetness of life has 
been lost in the interim — and for what ? There must be gold 
searchers though, and the pity is that they cannot all be gold 
finders. 

But it is not always that the gold seeker has to face such 
deadly risks as he does in travelling inland from Delagoa in 
the fatal months of the year. Fever will attack him, and the 
tsetse fly and fever will kill off most transport animals. 

Like the vast bulk of those animals which are taken into 
that country at the wrong time my horse died, either from 
fever or horse-sickness. Not five per cent, of the horses tried 
in the country hve. I know of £85 being given for an old 
screw which would not fetch £5 in the colony, just because 
he twice performed the feat of going from the high veldt to 
Delagoa Bay and back. Those who have attempted to 
diagnose the disease which carries off horses there, say it is 
the same bihous fever which fastens on the human being. 
My horse, however, showed some of the ordinary signs of 
horse-sickness, such as initial coughing, puffing over the eyes, 
and heaving of the flanks, and died after an evening's illness. 
Mules and oxen die very quickly, as if from sudden poisoning. 
They succumb to the tsetse fly, which goes and returns with 
the big game. 

Baines dwelt at some length on the habits of this tiny 
curse. It is little more than half an inch long, and rather 
more slender than the common house-fly. The abdomen is 
marked with transverse stripes of yellow and dark chestnut, 
fading towards the centre of the back so as to give the idea 
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of a yellow stripe along it. The belly is livid white, and the 
eyes purplish brown ; and the wings of dusky, glassy brown 
colour slip one over the other, just as do the blades of a pair 
of scissors when closed — so that the tsetse at rest on man or 
animal may infallibly be known by this one token. It has six 
legs and has tufts of hair over its body; its proboscis or 
piercing apparatus is about one-sixth of an inch long, and its 
flight straight and rapid. It does not sting or bite, but sticks 
and ejects a poisonous fluid. 

Men, mules, donkeys, sheep, goats, and wild game are 
believed to be unaffected by the virus, which, however, is 
sv^ift in its effect on horses, dogs and oxen. One traveller 
being incredulous about the insect's powers deliberately rode 
a valuable hunter right into an infested tract, and returned 
to the outspan, where his steed died in a few hours. Baines 
gives a number of cures which are trifed, but none appear 
reliable ; washing with a strong solution of ammonia seems 
the most nearly so. 

Not much has yet been written about the road which 
lies between Louren90 Marques and the Gold Fields of the 
Transvaal, but as years roll on and railway construction 
claims its certain long Hst of fever victims, much on the 
subject will flow from the pen. 

While I was travelling by it there were those in Natal 
who were mentally following the fortunes of friends away in 
a land of mystery and desolation. It is impossible in my 
limits of space to give a proper conception of the weird 
grandeur of the wild and deadly sohtudes through which the 
Fields-bound digger has to pass if he selects the sea route to 
proceed by. But the mountain-stranded pilgrim searching 
for the place where the gold is, finds himself too frequently 
calculating on the best methods of obtaining sleep and food to 
have much opportunity provided him of admiring the fine 
scenery which stretches on all hands. Bewildering though 
the beauties of the territory may be, the pestiferous breath 
of the region has already sent too many good fellows to an 
untimely grave. Those who wearily toiled their way through 
it in 1884, barely sustained by the rainbow-coloured hopes 
which ever and anon buoy up the most despondent digger on 
the tramp, had little inchnation to rhapsodise on the fair 
forms Nature assimaes there. The sportsman who ventures 
into the low country between the Drakensberg and the 
Lobombo Mountains at his leisure will find much to gratify 
his eye. From any of the countless mountain tops he will 
see the rolling, park-like country, with its acacias, mimosas, 
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wild fig, and many luiknown trees which we passed on 
our way. 

In the extended notes of which these are a condensation, 
I gave an extract from a vivid word-picture drawn by one 
who knew the country well. I regret I cannot again re- 
produce that picture with its suggestive lights and shades. It 
is one of a country all too lovely ; man cannot live in it for a 
greater part of the year. If he attempt to take up his 
permanent abode beside some oozing spring welling slowly 
through vast beds of feathery-crowned Spanish reeds, and 
fringed by tree ferns whose drooping fronds serve with the 
dwturf palms and wild banana trees to make up an almost 
tropical scene, he will assuredly succumb to fever. 

All is beautiful as the Dead Sea apple. The decaying 
vegetation of centuries and the poisonous tsetse fly have so far 
barred the march of civilisation. Here is a huge game pre- 
serve habitable to the sportsman during three or four months 
of the year only. It is the home of the lion, the haunt of the 
giraffe, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, the eland, and all the 
various species of South African antelopes, and the rivers 
swarm with the hippopotamus and the crocodile. 

Yet human beings once inhabited what is now a wide 
^aste. By stream sides are still to be seen large circles of 
stones showing where huts once stood, old hollowed stones for 
grinding com, and in places fragments of rude pottery. 
Were these people too swept away by the hordes of the 
mighty Chaka? Will the large game, the fly which kills 
equine and bovine animals, and the fever all disappear and the 
country be peopled again ? 

Yes, the gold discoveries which are gradually changing the 
face of the Transvaal will transmute the condition of things 
to be found in the **low country" to-day, and the railway 
thistle startle the quadrupedal monarchs from these fairy 
glens to other spheres. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Leaving the Komatie. — Seabching for Hoodie's. — ^The 
Delagoa Bay Eoute. — Roughing It. — Our Mishaps. — 
Why Umbandine Strangled kis Mother. 



THE crossing of the Komatie proved to be a simpler affair 
than was anticipated. There are deep holes, but they 
are only to be stumbled into by careless wanderers from 
the slightly zigzag fording line which will be pointed out by 
some local native. No one should cross without such a guide. 
Some of the natives carrying our bundles disappeard from 
view in the river, but they scrambled to safety somehow. 
It was Sunday forenoon when we resumed our march, a 
week out from Durban. In the afternoon we came to the 
Crocodile River, about 16 miles further on, or about 75 miles 
from Lourenco Marques. 

At a kraal Ipng about 500 yards to the right of the road 
near the poort or opening, we went through a long palaver 
with the headmen as to the direction to take for Moodie's — 
but we might as well have asked the puzzled natives what 
they knew about the Champs Elysdes, Charing Cross, or affairs 
in the Soudan. 

Three young men who had crossed the Crocodile, bound 
for Pilgrim's Rest, had thoughtfully left me a note with one of 
the headmen, telling me to employ him as a guide for the 
river drift, which was reported dangerous. By prior enquiry, 
however, I knew that it was not necessary to go further away 
from the point which I supposed^ Moodie's to lie, in order to 
get to it, so I decided to leave the wagon road by a Kafir path 
to the left, about a couple of hundred yards from the Croco- 
dile. We were now an isolated party, consisting of Harry 
Capper, Kenneth Ferguson, Alec Taylor, myself, and six 
natives. We had laid in provisions for the supposed three or 
four days' journey to Moodie's, and we could see now that the 
stock was thinning down ominously. 

Before we left the kraal I triea to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of a fowl, but the women of the place raised a great 
clatter about parting with one. It was a bad look-out for the 
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•evening meal ; so as the case was desperate a hunting crop 
was brought into requisition as the onlv handy missile to 
Ibring down one of the gallinaceous morsels, and it is needless 
:to say there was much clucking consternation amongst the 
leathered occupants of the kraal. The enemy capitulatedj^ 
4Lnd we got a fowl by paying for it. 

We tried to bribe one of the young men to come with us 
to find out the road, but in vain; and a pound I offered with 
iihe same object to a happy group of naked Kimrods sitting 
round their forest fire was equally inefficacious to secure the 
services of an accompanying counsellor. So trusting to luck 
and fortitude we started off along the Kafir path which keeps 
"by the south bank of the Crocodile for about ten miles. We 
-had a fond hope that the morrow would find us at Moodie's. 
But the Fields were a will-o'-the wisp, which cheated us for 
many weary hours after that. 

It was dark when we arrived at a kraal. A score of 
yelping curs gave us hostile greeting, and the natives crawled 
out of their huts to learn the cause of the unwonted excite- 
jment. Enquiries as to the direction of Hoodie's or any place 
i^vhere the white man was known to be looking for yellow 
metal in the ground met with the same blank and discouraging 
(negatives as before. 

We lit a fire, and made the best of circumstances. We 
could hear the rushing of the Crocodile Eiver not far off, and 
■one or two of the party shivered a bit as they spoke of lions. 
We could get nothing from the natives but hard mealie cobs 
and a very few ground nuts ; these fed the Kafirs and the 
horse, and our own pots were still supplying enough to exist 
upon. 

I made tbe name of this kraal to be Umjijan, and the 
inmates had evidently seen very few white men before. They 
gathered round us in the morning inspecting our minutest 
motions, and when I improvised a washstand or basin holder 
out of a bright-eyed little boy, there was a lot of clapping of 
hands and laughing. 

We made some of them listen to the ticking of our 
watches, and nothing would convince them that they were 
not wonderful httle animals calling out ** Ka-ki, ka-ki, ka-ki.'' 
But if some of the innocent dark skins had possibly not seen 
•a white man before, and had certainly not seen a watch, they 
had heard of money. There was only one coin, however, 
according to these people, and its name was a '* shelleen." 
You coidd buy anything they could be got to sell for a 
*' shelleen." 
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We left this happy lot of natives early in the morning, and 
when I was some distance on the way one of the headmen 
canght up to me with a very refreshing water melon. We 
were not far on the road when we tried another kraal for 
eatables. We got some maas (cnrdled milk) ; bnt we had na 
silver amongst us, and it was necessary to change a sovereign 
to buy it. After some difficulty we fonnd one of the inmates 
who had worked at the Diamond Fields. He knew what & 
sovereign was, and he agreed to change it. He was a long 
time in the process, bringing the silver np from some treasure 
hole in the ground. The sovereign he was first offered was a 
St. George and Dragon one, and he stoutly refused it, saying 
the embossed St. George's horse would run away with it. 

The path was fairly good and easy for a bit, but before 
long we came to some sharp, thorny bush, some of it being sa 
tortuous in its shape overhead, that one had to keep ducking 
to escape Absalom's fate. The way became more obscure,, 
and care had to be taken to keep it constantly in view. After 
another kraal, Hjlamana, the road lay through alternate long^ 
grass and thorny thicket, which again compelled respectful 
obeisance to avoid scratching. 

In the afternoon we were discussing the water melon ovt 
the outskirts of a kraal, when the naked ladies of the house* 
espied us and came near us to utter exclamations and giggle. 
Just before sundown we passed through a very large kraal, 
and our mouths watered as we looked upon a herd of splendid 
cattle. We walked on some more miles, and finally cleared 
a space in the grass, well up above a stream, for the camp. 

Lions had been heard for some days in the neighbourhood, 
and it was with some difficulty that we persuaded one of the 
party to curl up for slumber. At last he drew his blanket 
round him, murmuring that they dare not have done such a 
thing in the jungle in India. But before we slept we had 
some anxious conversation concerning our way. We were 
beginning to have doubts about our finding Hoodie's at alt. 
By the camp fire I made out on Loveday's map that if we 
could strike the Kamhlubana Mountain we should have got to 
some known landmark. 

We had been crossing some streams which I could not 
find in any map, and this disturbed our calculations, but I 
soon learned that a dozen rivers and mountains, more or 
less, have been of little moment in the map-making of this 
part of the world. The night was very cold and the dew 
descended like rain. Wet and stiff in the morning we wcpre 
ygJad to be on the march again by daybreak. But w^ ' 
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tried to get a cnp of tea before we started. Header, you do 
not believe it was a cap, and you are quite right. In such a 
party as we were a man with a good pannikin was a king 
among men. 

It was Tuesday, the 13th May, when we set forth again — 
nine days from Durban. I thought we were going in the 
right direction and was content to await the issue. We found 
ourselves now in an amphitheatre of hills, and the question 
was as to which point of the compass would prove a right 
outlet for Moodie's. 

Mountain scenery stretched in broken chains all around 
us, peak after peak mystifying us in turn. Up hill and down, 
<dale we went, negotiating difficult dongas, fording unknown 
•streams, and keeping an eager look-out for tents. So the day 
wore on again, and nowhere among the vast rising hills could 
we detect any sign of human life except an odd kraal. But 
the " lie " of the country showed us we were not far from gold. 

Our mineralogical friend did some preliminary prospecting 
ooming along, and kept muttering ** Splendid gold country ; 
I am sure it can be got away down in these gulleys.'' But we 
-were too hungry and too anxious to strike our destination to 
l>e uplifted by his reports. We were getting into a semi- 
starved condition. We were entirely dependent now on kraals 
for food ; there were none in sight and the sun was again 
•sinking fast. We plodded on, scanning the darkening hills for 
the welcoming canvas. We were in as dejected a state as 
castaways at sea peering along the waters for the succouring 
sail that never comes. 

At last the sun went to rest behind one of the high 
pinnacles to our right, and it was clear that we had to look 
in the open air again for a bed. We trudged up a hill covered 
-with high grass, and just before the last streak of light had 
departed we had again beaten down the grass for the camp. 
The fire was lit, but we were positively stumped for edibles. 
I bethought me though of a whole meal biscuit or two I had 
left in my saddle bags. We flung these into a small billy of 
water along with a little pot of Liebeg's extract of meat I 
ferretted out, and got a fair mouthful or two all round. It 
was a god-send, and with tobacco we were happy once more. 
We rolled ourselves in our blankets, lit our pipes, lay sur- 
veying the starry heavens, and laughed at our troubles. There 
were still some mealie col3s for the natives to roast, and one 
placidly smoked some herb he had picked up, using for a pipe 
the hollowed -out pith of a cob. 

The wind rose very suddenly and howled throu^i the ^^ae». 
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As we had no wish to assist at a holocaust, we extinguished 
our last comfort by putting out the fires with water. All 
danger of the grass catching fire being gone, and not knowing 
whether we were near Hoodie's or a hundred miles away from 
it, we once more tried to woo Morpheus in the wilderness. 

In the morning we succeeded in buying a large pumpkin 
at a kraal for a box of matches. Eleven men breakfasted 
well off it. We resumed our journey among the same dense 
grass, the path leading sometimes through difficult, steep 
dongas. At last we began finally to make the ascent of the 
hills which had been heioming us in for some days. The 
first was a long, trying one, but if the path was jagged and 
rough it was a plain one. Once oyer it, we stopped at a kraal 
and managed to get the only fowl left. Here we found 
matches a useful currency again. I discovered that I could 
get mealies for the horse for a box of lucifers when silver was 
useless. The rest of the day was spent in climbing hill after 
hill, and when we got far up the view was so impressive that 
we forgot our temporary distresses. 

We kept on our rugged coursp, up toilsome steeps, and at 
last when we could not get any higher we began a level walk 
on the mountain top at sundown. 

Now verily we were actually at Hoodie's ; a native we 
had met said we should see the white man before it was dark. 
So we stepped out briskly again, and just as the night wa& 
descending we made out a little house down the slope, off the 
pathway a bit. Of course we had struck an outpost of 
Hoodie's. Down we went to interview the tenant of the 
cottage. We were very hospitably received, but we were not 
at Hoodie's yet. We had arrived at the house of Ton^ 
HcLachlan in Swazieland, and were still two days' march 
from our destination. 

I may as well briefly refer here to the serious mishaps 
which occurred to our party, and the dangers which hang 
over the Delagoa Bay route if selected any time during the 
wrong two-thirds of the year. 

We started a month too early ; indeed, there is now every 
reason to beUeve that Hay is the deadliest month in the year. 
Of a small party of four or five who went before us, one died 
and the others were long very seriously ill of fever. Several of 
our own party died, and others were left with shattered healtk 
for years. The old man who dropped under his burden on 
the road found a grave at the end of his journey, and my strong,. 

'^ '"1. and athletic companion, Harry Capper, succumbed at 

en life was at his brightest to him. The mules left 
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their bones in the mountains, and the wagons never more saw 
a wagon road. I could repeat the ghastly death-roll I printed 
in 1884, but the warnings then uttered were fortunately taken 
to heart. 

The route from Louren90 Marques is marked by the graves 
of fever victims. I should enjoin upon travellers the greatest 
precautions in marching in any season through the swampy 
belt which surrounds Louren90 Marques for fifty miles. Liat 
the camp be pitched on the highest ground possible, and, if 
it can be effected, lie beside a fire kept burning all night. 
Blankets, too, should be large enough to swathe the body 
from head to feet, and a Httle quinine — instantaneously dis- 
solved in diluted sulphuric acid — should be taken before the 
morning meal. With such precautionary measures, and the 
observance of the strictest cleanliness of person, men in 
ordinary health may pass unscathed in the months of June, 
July or August. 

I dwell on this not over-agreeable subject because I know 
by personal experience the great importance of it. I am only 
advocating ordinary prudential courses, and by no means vdsh 
to hold the fever up as a bogey to those who think they can 
save time or money by the sea route. I am thoroughly satisfied 
in my own mind that whoever takes the Delagoa Bay fever 
will never again be the man he was before being smitten. 

It is for everyone to weigh for himself any supposed time 
advantages against the risks of a disease whose victims are 
never allowed to forget it. Medical aid is almost an unknown 
quantity where the burrower for gold in these solitudes lives 
his rough and isolated life. Of course in the centres of popu- 
lation doctors are now to be found in the motley crowd 
worshipping Mammon in the mountains. 

It will always be prudent for intending miners to have a 
small stock of medicines by them. In case any of my readers 
should unhappily find a remedy for fever necessary, I shall 
here give Dr. Livingstone's, the ingredients of which are to be 
obtained at any chemist's : — 8 grains resin of jalap, 8 grains 
calomel, 6 grains rhubarb, 6 grains quinine; make into 
powders or pills, and 10 grains is a dose, to be taken imme- 
diately on fever attacking. When the bowels have been 
relieved, 6 or 8 grains of quinine, dissolved in the usual 
manner, may be taken, to be repeated if necessary, but no 
quinine must be taken before. Sweating between blankets as 
soon as attacked is part of the treatment. If fever is not 
subdued in three days, the patient's life may be in danger. 
Disease is rapid in the tropics, and treatment must be strict 
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to be of any nse. Fever combined with dysentery is very 
difficult to manage, and requires great skiU, although I know 
of one case in which a sharp attack of dysentery on a fever 
patient was said to have saved his life. 

I have brought the reader by somewhat erratic stages to 
the house of Tom McLachlan in Swazieland. Before cover- 
ing the remaining 34 miles to Hoodie's, I shall give a few farther 
particulars as to the distances from the coast by this route, 
and also add some description of the important auriferous 
regions in the north-west of Swazieland. 

Instead of finrJing the road from Louren90 Marques to 
Hoodie's a three days' stretch, we found it nearer a nine 
days', and that over roads of an almost baffling description. 
I got to know afterwards that if we had kept due west, 
almost along parallel 26, we should have reached Hoodie's 
in a hundred miles through easier country, instead of the 
158 miles made up as follows : — 

Hiles. 

Louren90 Harques to Pesini 20 

To Hatala Poort in the Lobombo 14 

To the first water on the west side of the 

Liobombo ... ... ... ... 18 

To the Komatie Biver 6 

To the Crocodile River 16 

To HcLachlan's 50 

To Hoodie*s 34 

158 



Having left the wa^on road at the Crocodile I cannot speak 
positively concerning it, but I was assured that the following 
is a fairly accurate table of distances to Hoodie's, keeping 
by it. 

Hiles. 

Louren90 Harques to Crocodile 74 

To Pretorius Kop 25 

To Sand Biver ... 10 

To Spitzkop 25 

To Crocodile (passing Ross Hill and Wm. 

Palmer's Farm) 20 

To entrance of Kaap Valley 15 

To Hoodie's {via road between Kantoor and 

Jamestown) ... ... 20 

189 

I think some of these distances are slightly over-estimated. 
The Ka&c path I have described as the route our party took. 
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runs along the Crocodile about ten miles to XJmtiese's kraal. 
It is now deserted, the chief having gone to the Sabi Elver 
on account of the complications which led to the strangling 
-of Umbandine*s mother during the last Boer war. 

She was covertly sympathising with the Boers, and was 
^bout to help them with an army, when the Swazie king 
pounced down and killed her in the caves to which she had 
fled with her followers. 

From XJmtiese's we kept west to McLachlan's, crossing 
the Umlamaas and a number of small streams, which, 
by - the - way, occasionally afford good bathing. From 
McLachlan's the Popenyan stream is followed right up to 
its source, when the range at the end of it is reached. As I 
have said, I afterwards learnt that the same goal can be 
reached in less time by a direct westward walk from Lou- 
ren90 Marques, there being a choice of paths, one keeping up 
the Tembe river for a distance. 

I give this information to those who care to run risks. 
I do not recommend any of the Delagoa paths to the Gold 
Fields. The overland route to the Fields will be found 
sufficiently described in its proper place in this work. It is 
enough to say that now-a-days passenger traffic to the Fields 
via Delagoa Bay has practically dropped, and that the safer 
and quicker route by land from Natal is almost universally 
•chosen in preference. 

I went by the Delagoa Bay round to test it as a fair 
means for men reaching Moodie's Eush, and at the first 
moment I could connect with the electric spark, I telegraphed 
to Natal that I ** unhesitatingly condemned" the route. 
How lamentably I was supported in what I said it would be 
painful to point out in any further detail. 

The gloomy record of the experiences of travellers to the 
Gold Fields in 1884 through the vast sepulchre which 
stretches towards them from that Portuguese pest-house, 
Louren90 Marques, is still so freshly present to many in 
Natal, that any further reference to the tragedies which will 
mark it in deep-bordered memory for many a day would but 
be the probing of wounds which have only begun to heal. 

The fatal fever was no respecter of persons ; it claimed 
the young as well as the old. Nor would it be right to omit 
mention of another terrible death on the same route at the 
time of my trip. I refer to the frightful fate of Mr. Geo. M. 
Lockyer, the sub-editor of the Natal Advertiser, who was on 
his way up to describe the Gold Fields for his paper. He 
had already penned some graphic sketches when he met his 
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dreadfol end while crossmg the Grocodfle Biver at a part 
infested with alligators. 

But lamentable as these erents were, people mnst forget 
them in thinking of the Gold ]^lds themselves. The Fields 
mnst be judged on their own merits. That Dorban should 
have been shocked into a state of despondency and grief by 
the terrible tidings which reached it from Moodie's in the 
middle of 1884 was the miserable accident of an accident. 

There is not one ton the less gold in the healthy auriferous 
uplands of the Transvaal because there is a belt of pestiferous 
fever-country running from Delagoa Bajr for many miles into 
the interior. Because treacherous rivers and well-nigh 
impassable mountains abound, and the commonest food for 
man scarcely exists at all in this plague-stricken region, there 
is not one ounce less of the precious metal in a country, 
which, as I said three years ago, I believe is destined yet to 
be spoken of in the world's mouth as a vast storehouse of 
mineral wealth. As to the Delagoa Bay route, what was 
thought a disguised blessing proved an undisguised curse to 
too many people in Natal. 



CHAPTER V. 

The SwazikiiAnd Gold Fields. — ^Tom McLachlan. — Um- 

bandine and the diggebs. 

IN 1884 I had a good deal to say about the Swazieland 
Gold Fields, and this will be a conveiiient place to sum- 
marise what then appeared in print. As I remarked 
three years ago it is not necessary to introduce Tom 
McLachlan to Natal readers. His name with old colonists 
is a household word, as it is with every digger of any standing 
on the Transvaal Gold Fields. I do not kaow that I would 
be wrong in baptising him as the oldest living pioneer 
prospector of South .Airica. Other good men are entitled 
not only to credit at the hands of, but to the gratitude of 
South African colonists for undergoing unspeakable hardships 
in their endeavours to bring the gold fields of South Central 
Africa before the world ; but no one will grudge Tom 
McLachlan full recognition of his premier claim to praise as an 
indomitable searcher after indications of the great metal in the 
Transvaal. 

All through that most valuable legacy which Thomas 
Baines left to the world — ^his work, Tlie Gold Regions of South- 
eastern Africa — Tom's name crops up ; and in the Transvaal 
Staatscourant of the 14tb of March, 1871, you will find it 
bracketed with the names of James Sutherland and Edward 
Button as claiming the Government reward for the discovery 
of gold at Spitzkop. Much of the valuable ground at Pil- 
grim's, MacMac, Waterfall, and elsewhere in those auriferous 
regions, belonged at different periods to McLachlan ; he knew 
of the Kaap fields five or six years before they were rushed, I 
believe, and three years ago we find him a very prominent 
factor in the development of the gold fields of Swazieland. 

His intimacy with the father of Umbandine, the king of 
Swazieland, was a very close one, and he had been for some 
years a close confidant of Umbandine himself. In Swazieland 
not long ago, **Mackeel" was looked upon as the brother of 
Umbandine, and far away, close on the borders of Portuguese 
territory, I found that a native headman had heard of ** Makee- 
lokilan." He obtained from Umbandine two large concessions 
of territory on the northern boundary of Swazieland; his 
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irregularly-shaped possessions — ^for they were practically 
such — ^being roughly about fifteen hundred square miles. As a 
partner with him in his prospecting schemes after gold in this 
country, Tom McLachlan had for some time enjoyed the 
friendship of a stalwart, hard-headed Englishman named 
Mr. Walter Carter. 

It was this gentleman I found inhabiting Tom McLachlan's 
house, about 40 miles from the king's kraal, when I struck it 
AS previously described. Here this brace of hardy explorers 
lived their isolated lives — how isolated v^ll be gathered when 
I say that the late Boer war had begun and ended before 
Mr. Carter heard a word about it. Mr. Carter described to 
me the early history of the mineral concessions in Swazieland 
and I printed his account at the time. 

We know now that XJmbandine's determination to recog- 
nise no other white men in the country than Tom McLachlan 
and Jim Forbes has been relaxed. In 1884 I heard it very 
freely remarked in my joumeyings that in the event of any 
oomphcations between the Boers and the gold diggers in the 
Transvaal there was no doubt as to which side Umbandine's 
sympathies would take. At the same time I was free to 
confess that I did not think the Swazie King would be easily 
moved to any active intervention in any rupture between the 
Transvaal Government and the diggers. 

As I wrote tlaen, **It is as well, therefore, that the diggers, 
while pursuing to the end, as I firmly believe they tri- 
umphantly will, the paths which make for a pacific and 
amicable settlement of any grievances which they may feel 
against the powers that exist in the Transvaal should not 
reckon upon material support from Umbandine in asserting 
their claims. But all that the diggers want, either at 
Moodie's or anywhere else in the Transvaal, is justice, and 
that I am morally convinced it is the desire and intention of 
the Government to mete out." I am not sure that I am so 
firmly convinced of this now. 

But to return to the question of gold in Swazieland as I 
found it agitating a few people in the country in 1884. I 
heard all about the discovery of Pigg's Peak from Mr. Carter, 
and duly noted and reported his statement with all its 
rapturous flavour of an Arabian Night's story. Dr. Somer- 
«hield at that time declared it to be ** a mountain of gold,'' 
and I dilated on the wonderful crushings which had been 
obtained from it. 

I described my walk over the auriferous ground in the 
locality, and as the property is referred to fully in the second 
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part of this work, I need not say more about it here than that 
three years ago I remarked ''we have not heard the last of 
Kgg'sPeak." 

At that time I also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. David 
Forbes, who showed me a pickle bottle full of alluvial gold 
obtained from his concession. Mr. Forbes also described to 
me the property belonging to him and his brother, and the 
reef they were working upon, but that also is fully referred to 
farther on. It is interesting to recall some of Mr. David 
Forbes* words then, and with these I shall leave present 
reference to the subject of gold in Swazieland : — ** We find 
gold in all the spruits of the country. We have not pro- 
spected the country at all properly, and only dropped on this 
by chance. On the slopes of the Ingwenia Hill we find traces 
of old workings. In some places we find trenches runniug 
across at right angles with the spruits. In cutting into these 
trenches we find that a leader generally stops in them, and 
above we find that the reef is generally poor, and would not 
account for the very good alluvial we find under the trenches. 
In the trenches we find also clay nozzles, such as Kafirs have 
on their bellows and such as would be used for smelting, but no 
iron ore about, so that Kafirs did not use them evidently. My 
opinion is that the workings might be those of the ancient 
Portuguese. 

" I have been to Moodie's, and it strikes m^ as a very 
funny reef ; they have got about five feet of slate for every 
foot of quartz. The formation is the same with us as at 
Moodie's. 

** Umbandine says that when the Convention was read to 
him by General Wood, he was told he was king of his own 
country, and he was to look after it ; and he means to abide 
by that. If diggers rush his country he will turn out an 
army and rush them." Changed times now. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Last Stage to Hoodie's. — How a Princess was Cured. — 
Arrival at Hoodie's. — The Dispute with the Diggers. 
— The Committee in Temporary Power. — A Look at the 
Pioneer Reef. — The Surface Working. — Too Sanguine 
Impressions. — Gold Dust Currency. 

AFTER a comfortable night at Tom HcLachlan's cottage, 
our little partyproceeded on the last stage to Hoodie's. 
It was a very hard stage, as will be seen. Before 
we started there was a bit of a sensation abroad. A princess 
of the royal hoase of Swazieland had been suffering for some 
time from an ulcer on her neck. The native doctors had 
failed to cure her, and a consultation took place among the 
witch doctors. The verdict was that the failure was due to 
witchcraft. It was agreed that six persons should be at once 
despatched to propitiate the evil spirits, and accordingly men 
were sent down to the two kraals near HcLachlan's house to 
choose the* victims. 

In one a man, woman and child were killed, and in another, 
three men — one of them Hr. Carter's milk boy — succumbed 
to the knobkerrie, the bodies of the lot being flung into a 
donga. 

Hr. Carter took up the case and was doctoring the princess 
when I was there. The royal young lady was surrounded by 
a bevy of bashful maidens, whose elegant costumes com- 
menced at the waist and ended at the thigh. They gradually 
began to take a rather inconvenient interest in the wanderers 
to the Gold Fields, being particularly delighted with a pocket 
looking-glass, in which they saw their ebony features reflected. 
Dr. Somershield who was on the spot, was fortunately enabled 
to perform a satisfactory operation upon the princess' wound. 

With some provisions we started merrily on our journey. 
We had heard that only cats could be thoroughly at home on 
the thirty-four mile path we had to climb and descend, so we 
decided to pass the night somewhere on the way. We spent 
the afternoon climbing hills with a more or less leg-tingling 
gradient, but we had now the definite knowledge that 
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striking Moodie's was a feasible feat, and growing despair 
had given place to the buoyancy of picnic travelling. When 
we had clunbed and descended all the afternoon we came to 
a regular teaser of a hill. It was the first mount towards the 
Devil's Bridge, and we thought we should leave the stiff work 
of tackling it till the morning. 

Beelzebub has given names to many mountains about here, 
but none do his Satanic Majesty more credit than this one. 
The Devil's Kantoor (office), the Devil's Knuckles, The Devil's 
Gate, and the Devil's Nip are fairly respectable in the break- 
neck and shin-damaging Hne, but the ascent to and descent 
from the Devil's Bridge must bear the palm for all that is 
blessing-inspiring in the way of a difficult footpath. It was 
a wise decision to begin and not end the day with the per- 
pendicular mileage. 

At the base of the mountain we came across a native herd 
passing a lonely existence in watching some of the King's 
cows. It was not difficult to pursuade him to let his hut for 
the night, and it was fortunate we struck a bargain for the 
shelter. 

Before the evening meal had been finished rain fell fast, 
and four men were glad to huddle together in the terribly 
cockroachy hut. Express and ordinary trains of cockroaches 
kept running up and down a candle we lit, so we had to douse 
the glim and act the mummy again inside the blanket at 
once. It was a fine morning, though, and a bath in a cold 
*'burn" drove all thoughts of the hut away. At milking 
time the herd went whistling and running along the braes to 
bring in his charges, and a magnificent collection he had. 

Kie splendid, sleek cattle, as they stood in their spacious 
kraal, would have invited a Eosa Bonheur to immortalise them. 
At 8 we start, and we are not very long on the way before 
the verdict is unanimously returned by a very patient and 
dLscriminating jury, ** The Alps is a fool to this." The 
natives at last begin to wear the Europeans down. While 
the whites stop every now and then to take a most extra- 
ordinary and sudden interest in the beautiful hill scenery now 
stretching on all hands, the blacks keep pegging along the 
upward path, and finally become tiny moving specks in the 
lofty distance. 

But the breaking of the ascent is quite justifiable. There 
are some interesting plants to be seen, and some grand 
prospects to behold. The silver-leaf plant, on whose pretty 
white leaves Gape young ladies are wont to paint, grows up 
in these solitudes in wild profusion. We pass what looks 
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like a species of rhododendron, and sometimes step suddenly 
into what would be happy hunting grounds to the fern seeker. 
Bare specimens of ferns were nestling in hidden crevices as 
yet innocent of the spoiling hand of the collector. 

Mount, mount, mount, climb, climb, climb; that's the 
order of the day. Now we go through narrow gorges, now 
we dip into deep defiles ; now a beetling precipice almost bars 
the way to the land of gold, and again we know it is safer to 
scale a craggy height than to attempt to tumble back again, 
however cautiously. At last we clamber round the highest 
boulder it will be necessary for us to clasp, and for a moment 
we are rewarded with a memorable view, the eye roaming 
over a magnificent expanse of hills reaching apparently to the 
seaboard. 

The descent begins, and surely when we get to the bottom 
again we shall be at Hoodie's. For a moment we stand on 
the Devil's Bridge. It is a narrow ledge of rock stretching 
over a gap in the mountain, and one had better not look too 
long into the seemingly bottomless abyss below or he might 
get dizzy and never do any quartz-crushing. 

We get down the long steep hill, but the monotonous, 
mountainous programme has not come to a close. More 
circuitous paths round smaller hills in order to avoid sur- 
mounting the neck, and then a terribly bouldery ascent, which 
may yet woo some weak mortal to feh de se, A thunderstorm 
broke over us, and the afternoon was advanced. One native 
rolled on the ground, complaining of internal pain, but he 
lifted his bundle again and came on. Passing through the 
rain we struggled on, having heard that there was a kraal at 
the other side of this last clunb. We got over the mountain, 
but how it was done is only properly remembered in a 
nightmare. 

The coming down was infinitely worse than the going up. 
If one can imagine a perpendicular ladder of sharp boulders 
for steps, each of which has to be most affectionately 
caressed before paying a visit to its sister rock beneath, he 
may have some idea of the climb down that last mountain to 
Hoodie's, 

We reached a kraal in the dark and got the inmates to 
sweep out a hut for us. When we woke we found ourselves 
at last practically at our destination. By performing some 
more comparatively slight step and stair gymnastics, we got 
to the bottom of the stony hill-path that led up to «the camp 
surrounding " Hoodie's Beef." We gained that on the tenth 
cby from Del&gOG, Bay and the thirteenth from Durban. I 
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hope I have not dwelt too long on a description of the road 
from Delagoa Bay to this spot. I know I would rather dwell 
upon the road on paper than anywhere else. All I can add 
about it is, if anyone wilfiilly chooses that road to the Kaap 
fields in preference to the easy and comfortable land route, he 
carries his love for adventure to excess. 

As we passed along the base of the mountain towards the 
m^ed road up to Hoodie's, we met a number of prospectors, 
pan in hand, off on the early prowl for ** indications.*' There 
was always a cheery '* Good morning " as we passed them, and 
half an eye could see that whatever loafers one might meet at 
the Fields, here were the right men giving the country a fair, 
honest trial. No sitting down in sullen covetousness of other 
men's luck, but a grappling with the hard work of searching 
for fresh prospects. 

There is little fear for these early birds as far as an ulti- 
mate living is concerned, if they can but hold on to meal till 
they strike what will yield it. 

I was pondering thus and toiling up the steep wagon road 
to the camp, when I heard my name called out. It was an 
old Natal fnend who had recognised me, and right glad were 
we to meet. A hearty welcome and a hospitable share of the 
tent tenanted by himself and a mutual friend, made my week's 
sojourn at Hoodie's a much more pleasant affair than it might 
otherwise have been. 

But here I must say the general hospitality of the gold- 
seeker, whether at Hoodie's Eeef or elsewhere, is proverbial. 
"We had scarcely been chatting an hour when I got my first 
glimpse of life on Hoodie's Eeef. 

The Government of the locality was for a time in the 
hands of a committee of the miners. These at first were 
Hessrs. Culverwell (chairman), Haritz, Hartin, Parrinton, 
and Grunewald. Their laws were plain and stringently 
enforced, and any tampering or treating with any other 
claimants to authority was punished forthwith. A digger 
named Hartin had incurred the displeasure of his fellows as 
represented by the Committee who had thus addressed him : — 

Pioneer Beef, May 13, 1884. 
Mr. Martin, 

Dear Sir, — The feeling of the diggers against you for having made 
or applied to Mr. Moodie for terms is so great, that I am requested to 
give you 48 hours to move off the hiU. I wiU not hold myself responsible 
for any rough usage of yourself and chattels if you are not off within 
that time. — Yours, &c. 

H. Culverwell, Chairman. 

F 
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About the time that this was written the following manu- 
script handbill was sent round the camp ; 

NOTICE. 

200 MEN WANTED. 

Special constables are wanted by Committee to turn traitors to our 
mutual benefit ofE the hill ; they will meet at 2 p.m. at the Committee 
House by Chairman of Committee. Now is the time to show your future 
intentions. 

P.S. — Protection to claims will be given, being on constable duty. 

(Signed) H. Culverwell, Chairman, 

These written handbills were sent round in a rather 
haphazard way. Mr. Nourse, Mr. Moodie's agent in the 
camp, despatched one calling a meeting ; but he found out 
afterwards that the Kafir who carried it also bore one from 
the Committee telling diggers not to attend the meeting. Mr. 
Martin, accepting the hint. from the Committee, cleared to the 
bottom of the hill, and it was watching his trekking down the 
road in terms of his sentence of banishment that formed my 
introduction to existence at Moodie's. 

Feeling certainly ran very high among some of the diggers 
on the question of negotiating with Mr. Moodie's agent. But 
I am not now going to re-open the points of the dispute 
between Mr. G. P. Moodie and those who pegged out the 
Pioneer Beef in these days. It was a long and bitter struggle, 
which can be read of in my published notes of the time. 

On the one side wasJMr. Moodie, who had sold his property 
to a Natal Company, and on the other were the diggers who 
maintained that they were entitled to the benefit of the terms 
offered by Mr. Moodie, by placard of a year previous, to 
prospectors on his farms. 

To this Mr. Moodie replied that no one having taken 
advantage of his pubhshed terms, he had rescinded them, 
advertising notice of their withdrawal in the Transvaal papers. 
I had a number of interviews with the diggers, and I printed 
their stories, many having something to say from their various 
points of view as to the terms upon which alone they would 
allow Mr. Moodie to- control his own property. 

Mr. Moodie happened to pay a visit to the farm while I 
was there. Through his courtesy I was enabled to publish 
shorthand notes of a long interview I had with him and two 
of the directors of the company to whom he had sold his 
property, viz., Messrs. George Eaw and K. H. Hatbom. 
There was a good deal of tall talk going on about fighting 
Mr. Moodie to the death rather than come to the new pro- 
prietors' terms, and ** My claim is my grave " was not an 
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infrequent expression among the more excitable of the queer 
collection of humanity assembled at tlie Upper Camp in the 
early days. With all the talk not much real work was being 
done. 

About a thousand people had gathered then at Hoodie's 
from all parts of South Africa, and many of them were in the 
lowest depths of poverty. The men who had succeeded in 
pegging out on the known line of reef were for the most part 
anxious to dispose of their claims, and the wildest notions 
were entertained in those days as to the value of the Pioneer 
Reef, quite a customary valuation of it being a yield of 16 
ounces to the ton. So commonly was this given as the 
estimated product of the quartz that the directors of the 
company who had bought up the farms belonging to Mr. 
Moodie were themselves deceived as to the real worth of the 
lode, and held out for higher terms as to licenses and royalty 
from their tenants than, as they now admit, was reasonable. 
For a brief space the government of Hoodie's remained with 
the diggers, who maintained a successful warfare with the 
proprietors. 

But Time solved the problem for both sides. The Diggers' 
Committee, which exercised a kind of terrorism for a while 
among a community generally disposed to be peaceable, 
gradually lost their influence over the more intelligent of the 
miners, and ultimately the Hoodie's Company, greatly assisted 
by their local manager, Hr. Nourse, won the day. 

It slowly but surely became apparent to the bulk of the 
motley population that in defying the proprietors, the Com- 
mittee and their supporters were but fighting their own hands. 
They were the temporary possessors of rich claims, and so 
long as they could get the miners as a body to aid and abet 
them so long would they get good gold out of the ground. 

But it did not last many months. The trespassers — for they 
were clearly nothing else until they accepted the proprietors* 
rules, were turned off the ground by law, and those who 
remained at Hoodie's did so on the Company's terms. 

I wrote at the time : — " I don't say the finds have been 
exaggerated — ^they are certainly wonderful; but it must be 
remembered that to this point the very rich reef is in the 
hands of a very few people. I firmly believe that there is 
plenty of gold here, but it wants experienced gold diggers to 
develop it. If there are, as I believe there are, more and more 
rich reefs to be exposed in this district they will not run away, 
and those who wait at home until there is something tangible 
to grasp on their arrival here will as a rule be best off in the 
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end. The vast majority are not making a living, and that is 
a fact Durbanites should keep prominently before them before 
starting for here, without capital to keep them for at least a 
year — which would be a hundred pounds." 

As I also said at the time, I found .all the members of the 
Committee agreeable, business-like men, and whatever strong 
language I may have heard upon the subject of the govern- 
ment of the locahty, I did not hear one Committeeman or 
one miner speaking on the subject who did not express 
positive anxiety to be paying a reasonable sum as a digger's 
licence. 

The miners met in pubHc as a body every Saturday after- 
noon outside the Committee Boom, not far from the Pioneer 
Company's claim. I attended one of the meetings. There 
were several hundred men present, but the actual business of 
the gathering seemed to be confined to a centre knot. It was 
more of a promenade than an earnest business meeting ; . most 
probably all present were only too glad to leave the work of 
the day in the hands of those who were willing to undertake it. 

There were some vacancies on the Committee and these 
were filled up, sly fun being made out of some of the proposals. 
It was a rather jovial crowd altogether, and there was a good 
canteen handy to wet the whistle. The chief business before 
the meeting was as to whether Mr. Nourse, the courteous 
agent then representing Mr. Moodie at the reef, should be 
** chucked off the hill." Mr. Culverwell, the chairman of the 
Committee, a determined man, had inspired a large following 
of the diggers with confidence in his administrative ability. 
His decisions were seldom questioned, and he certainly acted 
loyally to the cause of the Committee. 

In reference to the case of Martin, which I have men- 
tioned, he told me he was sorry for it ; that Martin was a very 
nice fellow, but if it had been his own brother he would have 
had to go off the field for doing the same thing. 

Mr. Culverwell brought the chucking-off question before 
the meeting. He said, ** Of course if they thought it was 
necessary and for the good of the community that Mr. Nourse 
should be chucked off the hill, well, it would be done ; but if 
they thought that Mr. Nourse really did no harm by remaining 
on the place, perhaps it would be better to allow him to 
remain, as if they took the law into thek own hands there 
might be trouble." 

Mr. Nourse was standing smiling on the outskirts of the 
meeting, •and he did not look as if he could be very easily 
'^chucked/' He did not say anjiihing,. and none of the men 
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showed any sign of wishing to do him violence. The meeting 
broke up in a very orderly way after the suggestion of Mr. Eau 
that a subscription list should be opened to buy medicines and 
establish a hospital tent, had been carried. 

Before the meeting I had had a look in at some of the 
claims. I was chaperoned by friends, and was most cordially 
received by every claimholder I met. 

As we went about we could overhear questioning remarks 
as to whether so-and-so had seen the nugget that so-and-so 
had found. I had a long talk with one of the best-known 
men on the reef. This was French Bob, one of the lucky 
original prospectors of the field. 

I wrote at the time : — ** He stands on an uncrushed pile 
at Moodie's, but he is very modest about it all. He is one of 
five, Messrs. Robert, Jeffreys, James, Norris, and Hillary, 
who have five claims adjoining each other on reef. Each 
shows the reef in all its wonderful richness, and it was not 
long before I was examining the quartz tha,t hid so much 
wealth in its bosom. 

French Bob lugged along for my benefit two foot cube 
blocks of white quartz, and there was no doubt about the 
gold. There it was in countless specks, one of which being 
a tiny member of the nugget family, I picked off with my 
thumb nail. And then sitting amongst little heaps of broken 
quartz, French Bob gave me some of his experiences before 
he fell in luck's way. 

He was the first to come on the reef ; but to speak fairly, 
at least a dozen claimed that honour before I left the Fields. 
He told me he had four dollies at work, and that he some- 
times crushed 5^ oz. out of a hundredweight and a-half of 
stuff, but that the average yield from that quantity of quartz 
Was 2^ to 3 oz. 

'* We have," continued French Bob, ** ordered six stampers 
from Deakin & Cradock, and expect them here in six or seven 
weeks. We expect them to crush from 12 to 16 tons a day, 
and judging from the prospecting of the whole of the reef, I 
hope it wiU yield from 15 to 16 oz. to the ton." 

I ventured to state that this was rather staggering, and 
calculated to make a great stir all over the civilised world. 
He said " I can't help that. Sometimes the reef is very rich 
and sometimes very poor, but I think it will average 15 to 16 
ounces to the ton." 

"Then," I said, ** according to your calculations, with 
your stampers, you will be making between £700 and £800 a 
day. It will not be long before you become rich at that rate." 
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French Bob : '* Well, I have been looking long enough for 
it. We have five claims adjoining, or 250 feet of the reef/' 

Myself : ** In eight years say, you might have a million 
pounds." 

French Bob : " Well, I don't know where I shall be in 
eight years ; (and suddenly becoming a Httle more excited he 
said) We have been swindled. There is no other word for it. 
I cannot reckon on having this ground for more than eighteen 
months. We have gone through tremendous hardships, some- 
times starved, and sometimes living on mealies. I have often 
had nothing to smoke but cowdung or grass.*' 

I left M. Robert then, but I called on him again and again 
to see the great apparent possibiUties of the Pioneer Company's 
claims. I lingered over the exposed parts of the reef and 
found much of the quartz well peppered with gold. The 
lode in the unworked spots rose from the surface of the 
ground several feet in some places, and tracing it below I 
found it from a foot to eighteen inches thick, with thinner 
veins running into it at odd and irregular points. 

Inside the surface holes that had been made in the claims 
you could stand and gaze on massive, solid walls of gold 
quartz, awaiting the pick, the drill, and d3rnamite. The 
leaders or veins trending towards the lode were kept separate 
from the reef — assuming it to be such — ^by hard casing, which 
French Bob told me with the usual enthusiasm of the period 
yielded from 2 to 3 oz. of gold to the ton. 

It was awaiting machine power, as indeed most of the 
quartz was, only picked stuff being at that time fed into the 
dollies. " The depth of the work on the reef " said M. Robert, 
" is seven feet to twelve feet, and it gets wider as we go down. 
We have three lodes or leaders running into our reef here, but 
down in the gulch I know of seven, all carrying gold. Some- 
times the leaders carry more gold than the reef." 

French Bob told me proudly, too, about the water scheme 
he and his mates had on hand. And it was a most ambitious 
one. He pointed up the side of the adjacent mountain range, 
and showed me the first beginning of the work for a six-nule 
water-race. His company then brought water a mile and a- 
half , but by this extensive plan it would be brought half-a 
dozen miles. Away up a great height was to be seen the line 
of the race cutting, slanting down at a gentle angle. It was 
a gigantic work, and I said then I should believe in the possi- 
bility of its completion when I heard that the deep gulleys 
which had to be traversed had been effectively flumed. They 
have been. 
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I visited a number of the claims being worked by the 
dolly on the Pioneer Reef. While I was in any of the claims 
I could see men working away on other parts, burrowing and 
tunnelling to strike the coveted quartz. Beside us the 
primitive dollies kept on with their thud, thud, thud, the 
natives who lifted the stamps up and down after the manner 
of those of the old-fashioned butter churns, stopping every 
now and then to rest their arms. 

The dolly consists of a wood pole stamp-shod with iron, 
and averaging in weight from 60 to 100 lb. This stamp is 
suspended by reims from the end of a horizontal pole about 
18 feet long, and called a spring. The spring has a support 
about two-thirds of the way along. The stamp descends into 
an upright box which contains the quartz, the size of the box 
being about 18 inches high by 8 or 9 inches square at the 
bottom, and about 12 inches at the top. This box is fixed on 
to a block about a foot square, sinking into the ground about 
two feet, and covered with a plate of iron. At the front of the 
box is a sieve door through which the powdered quartz passes. 
'* The gold goes,'* said one of the miners to me, ** on to a table 
which is fixed under the seive door, and having a plank with 
little sides to it." 

For catching gold the miners did rough amalgamating by 
mercury, and used strips of blanket about a foot square all the 
way down the table. As soon as this blanket was covered with 
it, they separated the mixed gold and quartz dust. This was 
panned off in the evening. A very primitive way to catch 
the gold, but some men were even in that fashion making 
what was considered " good money." 

One man told me that the average yield on the Pioneer 
Reef was five ounces per dolly per day, but this news was of 
a piece with much more flying about at the time. The yield 
was perhaps an ounce a day per dolly, of which there were 
not more than two dozen actually at work. 

One water wheel was driving five stamps, and other 
wheels were being put up pending the arrival of proper 
crushing machinery. These were principally on order for the 
companies, the best known of which at that time was the 
Pioneer Company. The then partners in an undertaking 
which was working out an eighteen months* lease from the 
proprietors, were Messrs. Auguste Robert, Hillary, G. Norris, 
James, and W. Jeffreys. 

The next claims were in the hands of the Roburnia 
Company, an euphonious contracted combination of the name 
of Scotland's poet. The shareholders were Messrs. Kestell, 
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Wyld, and Pnrcocks, and some very fine specimens were got 
out of their surface opening. 

Messrs. Broadbent, Woodfall, Cherry and Fletcher then 
composed the Tiger Trap Company, while Mr. Percy White- 
head had already taken a lease of the ground now occupied 
by the Company to which he gives his name. The reef had 
been pegged off as far as it had been traced, and the outcrop 
seven miles off at Dempster's ground, had been proved. 
Needless to say tunnelling was going on in many quarters 
least likely to contain the Pioneer Beef. I got specimens of 
the quartz, and marvellously good some of them were. As 
regards one piece I wrote, '* To make it Nature seemed to have 
taken of equal parts fine gold flour and sand made into a 
paste and baked hard." Alluvial work was already going on, 
and there had been some encouraging finds. 

Let us look into Yankee Moore's store at the Upper Camp. 
There are lots of queer names heard, sobriquets of good fellow- 
ship which once given stick to their owners for life. 

My readers have already been introduced to French Bob ; 
if they take a trip to Moodie's and wander among the 
auriferous regions in the neighbourhood, they will be able 
to sbake hands with Califomian Wilson, Yankee Dan, Harrv 
the Sailor, Eocky Mountain Thompson, CharKe the Tinker, 
Northern Territory Jack, CharKe the Reefer, and other good 
and true heroes of the pickaxe and shovel. 

Yankee Moore's store is on the top of "The Hill." It is 
a buck-sail establishment, consisting of canvas and pole frame- 
work. The counter is formed of a few empty gin cases, and 
the narrow passage to it is between piled up sacks of Boer 
and meaUe meal. Into these, indented seats get worn in 
time, and a sort of lounge is made, but that is frequently 
interrupted when the wants of customers have to be suppKed 
from the friendly bags. 

The drink consumed is mostly gin. You might get 
Hollands by looking for it, but much of the gin imbibed at 
Moodie's has not been outside the country in which it is 
drunk. Transvaal gin may be a good enough spirit when it 
has had time to mature, but straight, from the still it is 
villainous stuff, and knocks over many a fellow who has been 
taking even a very moderate quantity, on the too easy suppo- 
sition of tasting a fairly wholesome drink. It was not 
necessarily a guarantee of quaUty when you got your 
'* tot " from a Eynbende flask. 

On my travels I heard that the disused Eynbende flasks 
fying at the stores through the country were being freely 
bought up — for what purpose can be imagjlned. 
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On our retrospective visit to Moore's store we find some 
tinned provisions, and some odds and ends of miners' re- 
quirements at very moderate prices, considering the difl&culty 
of transport.. 

If you tender a sovereign to pay for your goods you will 
as often as not be told there is no change. You must either 
accept it in. gold dust or wait till silver is flush. The old hand 
gets quite accustomed to the dust currency. He enters the 
store, gets what he wants, takes a thing like a small screw of 
tobacco from his waistcoat pocket, and hands it over to the 
man at the little scales ; the precious packet is opened, the 
amount of dust wanted to pay for the article is weighed 
scrutinisingly off, the screw is twisted up again and placed in 
the waistcoat pocket, and the customer walks off. 

I was changing a half-sovereign once, and got my eight 
shillings' worth of dust to a grain. Mr. Moore in giving or 
taking this dust change reckons it at 3s. 6d. per dwt., Is. for 
7 grains, and 6d. for 4 grains. Gold was taken in at this 
store at £3 10s. an ounce, and paid out at the same, and Mr. 
Moore told me he only got £3 12s. 6d. for the metal in 
Maritzburg. 

And here, of course, we are partially let into the secret 
of our never getting fully satisfactory statistics as to the out- 
put of gold from the Transvaal Gold Fields. Apart from the 
fact that a digger is afraid to tell his findings in case of 
inducing to robbery, if a man sold his gold regularly in any of 
the local markets, he would, if he were finding at all well, be 
the loser by several hundreds of pounds -art the end of the 
year. Thus it is that the hard-working finding digger on 
alluvial ground just spends what he wants for his bare 
necessaries, and secretes his gold, generally in the dark, away 
in some treasure hole. 

The digger is a restless being, and loves a change of scene 
every now and then ; so when the pile is reached, or a fair 
amount, say a hundred pounds weight, has been gathered, he 
may pack up, put the gold in old paraffin tins, and be off for 
a few months to old England, ould Ireland, or auld Scotland. 

There were already a few places of business at Moodie's. 
There were that might be called stores proper — that is huts 
and shanties in which goods were sold, one butcher's place, 
two bakers, two canteens pure and simple, one auctioneer and 
a blacksmith. 

It is a changed scene now. There was some talk at the 
time about Moodie's not being in the Transvaal at all, but in 
Swazieland. It was contended that only careless surveying 
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brought it into the South African Republic, but the contention 
was amply disproved. 

That there has been a great deal of rough and ready sur- 
veying in the Transvaal has been equally proved. I heard of 
how one man came out from England to buy a farm in the 
Waterfall district, and how when he went to see it, it was 
nowhere to be found. I also heard that another man bought 
a farm in the Transvaal, and when he went to the indicated 
locaUty to look for it he came across two men, between whose 
farms his farm should have been, quarrelling over their own 
boundaries. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Moodie's in the Baely Days. — A Last Look Round. 

BEFOEE leaving Moodie's as I found it three years ago, 
I I shall ask my readers to go with me for a last look 
round. It cannot be called a road that we start upon 
at the bottom of the long, pumping elevation which leads to 
the claims where the exposed reef is, and where the hard 
work of tunnelling to strike the quartz is going on. It is a 
rocky slope upon which we commence the ascent. The flat 
at the base is the deadly Kaap Valley smiling fairly but falsely 
for many miles. From the top of the last mountain we 
crossed coming from the coast, we saw it stretching, a beau- 
tiful panorama. 

Mr. Penning in his book calls the view from the Kantoor on 
the other side of the valley, one of the finest in South Africa. 
At that height I was more fortunate the other day as regards 
sight-seeing than I was three years ago. At that time I could 
not see further than a few feet in front of me for the fog, but 
from the summit of the last of the Swazie mountains — or the 
first of the Transvaal — I found the prospect remarkable for 
its still and impressive magnificence. 

At a glance the eye catches the mountainous landmarks 
of the older gold fields. — Spitzkop, Mauch's Berg, Pretorius' 
Kop, and the Tafelberg — almost below one. But it is ** a far 
cry" to them all the same. The spacious valley beneath, with 
its rivers looking like threads of silver, sewn fantastically into 
a vast carpet of verdant veldt seems studded with small 
pyramid-shaped hills; but a closer acquaintance with them 
proves them to be towering, rugged, and inaccessible solitudes. 

It is a rocky road to Moodie's, as well as to DubKn. The 
outspan ground at the bottom is the haunt of horse-sickness, 
and the prudent equestrian will just now take his mount up 
the hill at once if he wants his four-footed friend to live many 
hours. We hear that twenty animals have succumbed to 
horse-sickness within three recent weeks. How any human 
beings elect to remain here is a mystery we need not stop to 
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solve. Certain it is there are already some canvas canteens 
at the spot, one having a blurred lion rampant inviting yon to 
a liquor-up. A sort of fashionable visitors* Hst is exposed at 
another, the ** arrivals for the day'* being posted. Other 
notices pencilled over by facetious grammar correctors, may 
be scanned while the wayfarer's countenance is assuming 
a tortured expression over a noggin of Transvaal gin. 

But let us hie up the hill, if grunting and sweating may be 
construed into hieing. Even if it be early, fossicking parties 
are about, their new white metal prospecting pans glancing in 
the morning sun. 

In front of wagons with halved loads, double spans of oxen 
are struggUng upwards, patiently bending and twisting in 
response to the loud cracking whips and hoarse yells of their 
drivers. How they ever get up at all is another of the 
mysteries of Moodie's. At times the vehicles seem to defy all 
the laws of gravitation, but after many rests for hard blowing 
the time for off-loading comes at last. 

About a couple of miles up a hut or a tent will greet you, 
not on gentle lawn-like ground as the civihsed parlour reader 
may perhaps picture them, but stuck like Swiss chalets at dis- 
tant intervals on the mountain side, wherever the prospector 
or sanguine miner may be looking for alluvial indications or 
picking and shovelling through the earth or rock for the reef. 

Among the first noises to greet the ear is the discordant 
clangour of baboons, cursing from their sheltering altitudes 
the Darwinian brothers who have come to disturb them in 
their bush-clad nooks. Will it be beKeved that with the 
pettish cries of these hairy people there sometimes mingle the 
loud shrieks of the Scottish bagpipes ? Beader, please imagine 
the effect of the combination ; it cannot be described. There 
might be an intermittent naval engagement proceeding this 
morning too. Hollow sounding booms as of ''distant and 
random guns " fall upon the ear, but it is the miner at his 
work. Dynamite charges are exploding fitfully, the sadden 
thunder of their detonation reverberating and rambling 
through the heart of the hills and speaking of secrets welcome 
or unwelcome just told to the labouring rock-blaster. 

A long puU, a strong pull, and a puli altogether will being 
us in another mile to what may be described as the centre or 
rallying point of Moodie's. We are again at Yankee 
Moore's '' store. '' Half -boozed natives are hanging aioand 
loafing for a drink, but bolder females from the purlieus of 
LoTiren90 Marques, and whose nakedness is perhaps the more 
Tisible through the single covering ol brilliant cheap clothing 
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which swathes them, are brazenly swallowing firewater at 
the counter within. Here already is the flag of the Social 
!Bvil flaunted. 

Let ns stand at the door, i.e., the aperture in the flapping 
canvas. Below us on the left is what is called the Alluvial 
Greek, a gunshot away. If you want a loaf of bread you will 
get it down the brae at a baker's tent, but you may be told 
there will be none till next morning. You can try again half- 
a-mile off, at the top of -a very uninviting hill, and perhaps 
you will be more fortunate. If you desire to blow up your 
butcher, you will have to try back, and, skirting a hill wnere 
horses are emulating circus feats in their efforts to get a grass 
meal, you will come on the shambles. 

Start from Moore's again, mount the slope before you, and 
you will stand on a little flat where the alert auctioneer, 
Mr, Stafibrd Parker, has his tiny tin office. The pen and ink 
notices on the board outside will show you how you may 
purchase a whole, half, or quarter of a claim, or they may 
otherwise prove handy intelligencers to the searchers after 
tips. While you are perusing these you listen to the music of 
the anvil. Turning aside you may see the picks getting new 
points, and ponder on Longfellow's everlasting Knes. 

One side of this flat might be known as the Jew's quarter, 
for here is the ubiquitous Hebrew mostly found. One to-day 
has been the victim of rather ill-timed cupidity. Yankee 
Moore had a horse in the last stage of sickness, but this 
bargain-driver gave him a sovereign for the purchase of the 
horse's chance of life. It lasted just twenty minutes after the 
terms had been struck, and of course the buyer had paid a 
pound for the privilege of giving the poor animal decent 
interment. We shall leave Mr. Parker purple with explo- 
sions of laughter as he watches the disconsolate dealer in 
dead horseflesh wandering about the hillside looking for a 
spot to dig a hole for the carcase. 

On and upwards over another hill, leaving away behind 
you on your right a lot of claims just pegged out because one 
man happened to linger a bit there in his prospecting, we pick 
our way in time to the place where the dreaded ogre, 
Moodie's agent, is allowed to while away his lonely hours. 

A stone's throw beneath lie the best alluvial claims yet 
pegged, and in one some remarkably good prospects have been 
found. The nuggets compensate for the muddy work, but 
some new chums who delve away beneath the level of the 
flooding water do not get any nuggets and are not likely to. 

If we go back over an eminence to Moore's tent and set 
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out again, we shall be able to take a fairly good path down 
and up to the Pioneer Keef . On the way we need not disturb 
the bruised outcast slumbering heavily on the rough ground. 
He has drunk his last shilling away, and will wake to desola- 
tion and despair. He is not so well off as a fellow-snorer who 
is just now crouched on the top of the meal bags in Moore's 
tent, sleeping off the effects of a carouse. Let us place the 
straying hat back to ward the hot sunshine off this one's head 
and proceed on our exploring errand. 

Just aside as we cross the Alluvial Creek is the ingenious 
boulder dolly fitted up by that fortunate Durbanite, Mr. Pigg, 
and here we can also see the kiln in which some adamantine 
quartz is calcined for crushing. Clamber up the hill a bit and 
then I shall let you stop for ** a winder," as they call it here 
away. But you must not stay too long pretending you are 
interested in the operations of the scattered diggers beneath 
you. Remember the youth who bore the banner with the 
strange device, and come away " far up the height." 

All right, here we are on the summit of the Pioneer Reef, 
and you can take your choice as to which of the surface caves 
of gold you care to sink yourself into. Gaping, ugly dun- 
geons they look ; but you or I would be content with a slab 
of the quartz which lines one side of them, as a daily cadeau. 
All the way, without any doubt, runs the wealth-bearing 
leader or reef, down with a broken descent of over half-a-mile 
to where the Alluvial Creek winds through to join the Main 
Creek, now visible in the valley at the other side of the 
Pioneer Reef. 

Some miles to the west, CharHe Dumin has found the reef 
or a parallel one, and in this direction claims are pegged off 
to No. 57. Beginning again east, they are staked to beyond 
No. 50, and the reef is said to crop up several miles further on. 

I was told Messrs. Hart and Woodward had struck stone 
near the Kafir kraals away east, about three miles, giving 
several ounces to the ton. Just where you stand now, on the 
surface level, you can lay your hand on a protruding quartz 
reef, which will jdeld tons upon tons of gold. As long as it 
lasts — and you are told by French Bob it gets richer and 
thicker as it goes down — there's the gold galore. 

And why do not these legal tenants of a few short months 
more crush out the gold faster ? That is the question which 
occurs to you as you look on at the lazy work of the dolly. 
It seems altogether a slow process, though I suppose the 
dollies are doing the best they can ; and after all one might 
only be erecting expensive machinery for other folks to annex 
A8 the spoils of the victor. 
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At our feet lie exposed piles of quartz mined from the Pioneer 
dsdmSy and a too tempting bait they have proved to some 
lihirsty souls who have run off with a bit with which to buy 
a drink. It would not take you long to chip enough for a 
bottle of Pomery off these rugged loolSng blocks sticking out 
of the as yet untouched ground. We have looked into French 
Bob's golden hole before. 

Gome " next door ** to the Eobumia Company's claims. 
In part of the mine they have got so deep that shoring across 
at the top has begun ; but if the side rock and quartz incline 
to fall inwards, it will not be the present sticks that will stop 
tbem. We bring away some sample gems from the mine, and 
very attractive they are with their stains of green and blue 
carbonates of copper. Bed oxide 'of iron will be found in 
other specimens, but gold permeates the whole stone here- 
abouts. Eighteen ounces to tJie ton is what you are blandly 
and confidingly told is sometimes the result in the Eoburnia 
Company's ground. 

I have referred mildly to the jumping of quartz, but it had 
developed in one instance into a serious nuisance when I was 
on the reef. Flogging was breathed about, also an alternative 
of ducking in the foulest hole in the camp, with ultimate 
expulsion to the realms of outer darkness, or at any rate away 
from Hoodie's. 

Considering all things, crime was scarce on the Fields, and 
open rows were infrequent. One man had stolen a *' pocket " 
of sugar from Yankee Moore's place, but had left his knife in 
the store, and the proprietor said he would get the knife if he 
came back for it. Grim man is Yankee Moore. Another man 
was lying asleep on the veldt in his blanket when his mantle 
was torn off him by a thief who got away before the napper 
could rub his eyes enough to make out the scamp's where- 
abouts. This was capped afterwards by the quiet removal of 
a tent, the proprietor being left snoring on the ground. Tools 
were disappearing at intervals too, and repressive measures 
were already being planned. 

Before we leave the Pioneer Company's ground look up 
the mountain side eight hundred feet and you will see the 
commencement of the six-mile water-race I have spoken of. 
It looks like a railway cutting as it slopes gently down the 
descent. 

Look, too, round a comer if you can, and you will see the 
road which Mr. Percy Whitehead has about finished for 
bringing up machinery to his rich ground, when he gets 
possession. Down in the valley on each hand hut-building is 
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going on. Cast your eyes anywhere and you may see a wee 
human shelter suggesting Macaulay's lines about the lonely 
warrior's hamlet, which — 

Like an eagle's nest, hung on the crest 
Of purple Apennine, 

excepting that here it is not yet 

Hid by beech and pine. 

When you arrive at Moodie's the first thing you think 
about is building a hut for yourself. With Kafir labour 
it is easily done. Poles can be got in the bush not very 
far away, and natives will bring you long grass for a shil- 
ling a bundle. There are your materials ; go and erect your 
shanty. 

We shall return whence we came, taking care not to 
bark shins in the steep plunge down the rocks. A man 
meets you and invites you to call on him during the ^ y 
You ask him where he hangs out — hterally — and he tells you 
away down there or far up yonder. You think of the road 
and decUne as politely as you may, and keep on staggering 
down the stony footpath. 

You observe in the distance what are explained to you as 
being elephants' hoof tracks down to the creek. 

You are back again near Moore's, and ** new chums " are 
grouping about and wondering what they are to do. first to get 
at the gold, the visions of which have lured them many 
hundreds of miles to the spot. Some of them are victims of 
the inexplicable insanity of arriving at the Eeef with scarcely 
any money. Half-a-dozen fellows have come without a 
sovereign amongst them. 

When is the cruel work to stop? Can men have 
the slightest perception of the misery they are court- 
ing by wandering foot-sore and penniless to the Fields? 
Surely they have left something better behind them than 
starvation and a couch of flint. The prodigal son was 
not so badly off munching husks with the swine as some 
of them will be. Per contra a few of the latest arrivals 
who brought a little bag of sovereigns and were able 
to buy some claims cheap, say they have struck the 
reef. 

Some of the Lady Wood party gave me this news of luck. 
One showed me a bit of quartz with gold sticking on it like 
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that on the fatal measure Id the fairy tale, and he said this 
was the result of his first prospect. 

Most people you meet are in rade vigorous health. When 
you get vour hands chapped, something in the water-K>r is it 
the handling of the quartz ? — ^prevents wounds healing, and 
sometimes these fester into bad sores. But what is that if 
you are laying the foundation of your pile ? 

I have said most people you see are in robust health. 
But when you meet the fever victim he is unmistakable. 
Creeping along in what is called, for his encouragement, his 
convalescent state, he *' gangs like a ghaist '* watching from 
his sunken eyes his stronger brothers, and wondering if ever 
he will be able to walk about like these healthy men again. 
Not all the gold in the Transvaal will make him as he was. 
God help him ; he is a pitiable object. And how is he thus ? 
By inhaling the poison which taints the air across the moun- 
tains away down in the low country. And for what? To 
get a few hours sooner beside the gold which under any 
circumstances it may take him a year to find with the hardest 
work. 

Night closes round the camp, and a twinkling light 
here and there on the dark hill sides is all that tells of the 
life we have seen. Let us pause before we turn in for the 
night. 

Away down in the valley yonder is a glimmering spark. 
It shows where there is a little hut. Inside it Hes a well- 
known miner, passing his last hours. No more fossicking 
here below for him. ** Long Bell " is dying. It has 
been whispered in the camp during the day that his end 
might be near. A fine, strapping fellow, and a universal 
favourite, he is passing away, and nobody knows exactly of 
what. 

Next day there are whispers again, but it is ** Bell's dead " 
this time, and the funeral has to be seen to. A grave is dug 
near the hut, a coffin is put together somehow, and a man 
goes round to borrow a prayer book somewhere. A *' chum *' 
failteringly reads the service, there are muttered ** Amens '* 
from hushed men, reminded of days in other scenes far away, 
and all is over with " Long Bell." 

The prayer book is sent for soon again, as one after 
another of the fever ruins leave all their earthly hopes and 
troubles behind. But though this method of sepulture may 
sound rough to the ears of those who gaze on a clean surplice 
every Sunday, it must not be thought that the typical digger 
is a callous or unfeeling man. He does the best he can for 
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liis fellow men either in life or in death, and in answer to 
h arsh critics he might well say with Hamlet — 

*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected 'haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shov/s of grief, 
Tliat can denote me truly \_ These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and tlic suits of woe. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Moodie's to Natal. — Incidents by the Way. — 
The Kantoor. — The Former Finds. 



A CONVENIENT opportunity for leaving Hoodie's for 
Natal presented itself by the arrival of one of Lloyd's 
mule wagons which had brought a party to the 
Fields and was now returning empty, but open for passengers. 

Mr. John Morty was my only fellow-passenger bound for 
Natal, but ]^Ir. Close, of Durban, accompanied us as far as 
the Kantoor, which we were to take in on the journey. We 
were thus going • off the usual and nearest road from Natal 
to Moodie's, that is, the one by the Warm Baths and the Bed 
and White Hills. The two routes, however, join at Lake 
Chrissie, as is hereafter explained. 

We left Hoodie's at ten on the morning of Friday, the 
23rd of Hay. Our vehicle was a light covered wagon, and 
•our transport animals seven mules, an eighth having been 
left lame at Lake Chrissie on the journey up. The run over 
the deadly Kaap Valley was enjoyable enough, the road being 
good as roads go thereabouts. We crossed the Kaap Eiver 
several times — -the Queen Eiver as it is called — and her two 
subject tributaries, meeting a number of men bound for 
Moodie's on our way. 

It was a flat country we went through, excepting that it 
was studded here and there with inaccessible hillocks. If 
you run short of provisions here or further on on the way to 
Natal, you can pluck bush tea and the sugar bush, but they 
are poor substitutes for the genuine article. 

We camped in the evening beside a stream intersecting 
iihe valley near the Devil's Kantoor, and found ourselves 
neighbours for the night of Professor Heddle, who was trek- 
king to Hoodie's to give his Company — the Lisbon-Berlyn — 
A report upon it. 

Professor Heddle and I had a yarn round a camp fire, 
and I found he liked South Africa then ** but for the travelling 
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in it." He did not stay long in it, however. He told me hi& 
party had just met with a bit of an adventure. Proceeding 
along about thirty miles from Spitzkop they came to aJKafir 
hut, where they were told the dead body of a white man lay. 
All appearances showed that the man had been brutally 
murdered in his sleep, the knife which had cut his throat 
being still in the wound. The body was left then ; but after^ 
wards some other travellers buried it in a neighbouring pros- 
pecting pit, and found, from some papers in the hut, that the 
man's name had been Tweedie, and that he had been a com- 
positor working recently at Harrismith. There was no clue 
as to the murderer. 

I have before urged the importance of men sticking 
together in parties either when travelling to the Gold Fields 
or when settled down to prospecting or digging. The vast 
solitudes of these regions are no places for men to live 
alone. 

A man named Taylor had disappeared from the Kantoor 
a short time before I was there. He had gone off with a cart 
and a couple of bullocks, and had got down as far as the 
Kantoor Greek to outspan, but for three weeks had not been 
seen. It is possible that he had had a relapse of fever, and 
in delirium wandered away among the recesses of the hills- 
and got lost. 

I was little more than a month on my trip altogether, but 
somehow or another I fell in in that time with enough 
tragic incidents to keep the Police News going for six months, 

I have mentioned the name of Mr. Glose as one of my 
travelling companions to the Kantoor. We together con- 
versed of the horror which Professor Heddle had just told u& 
of, and next day we had a long talk about his own prospects. 
A few days afterwards he was most foully murdered near 
Middleburg. The Government were scandalously negligent 
in following up the crime, but they are now — thi*ee year& 
after — supposed to be on the track of the murderer. 

During the morning of the second day after we left 
Hoodie's, we commenced the long and gradual ascent of the 
Godwaan plateau — a bold promontory of which is the famous 
" Kaap.'* On the top of this is the now well-known Devil's 
Kantoor, and it was to this place — about thirty miles from 
Hoodie's — that we were bound. All the way up we found the 
road a fair one, although there were one or two severe "nips" 
in it, and some huge rain- washed gulleys which gaped at th& 
side of it, necessitating careful driving. 

Here and there we came across Dutchmen outspannedr 
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^with their families and flocks, and the tinkling of the bells 
^mong the herds was the only sound that broke the silence of 
onr journey. 

Half-way up we entered the "tablecloth," which hung 
over the Kantoor all the time we were there. In the dense 
fog we could hardly see the mules, and for several hours we 
.groped our way slowly upwards in darkness. When we got 
on the level summit, 5,500 feet up, a bitter biting wind swept 
across the plateau. 

At last lights began to grow through the murky mist, and 
we were guided by them to the little town which the previous 
year's rush had built. There was all the evidence of the 
place having been a flourishing one quite recently, and I said 
then it would be no matter of surprise if the life which had 
vanished horn it should one day cling round it again. 

Passing through a square or oblong of Uttle houses in 
which canvas, wood and iron respectively played their parts, 
we came to the well-found Pilgrim's Rest Hotel, kept by a 
hospitable old Australian digger named Walsh. The best of 
fare at a most reasonable figure was a welcome surprise. The 
•** news "-papers were over a month old, but the kindly roof of 
the hotel made ample amends for being cut off from the latest 
doings of the outer world. 

In the morning we found ourselves most literally up in 
the clouds. Mist was everywhere, and rain was falling 
incessantly. We were told that the fog would probably last 
three days, and also informed that in summer the sun some- 
times failed in piercing the blanket for three weeks at a time. 
Mist and rain, fog and damp seemed to be the common 
weather in this altitude. 

One was irresistibly reminded of the story associated with 
the wet town of Greenock on the Clyde. A traveller alighted 
"there once and finding the same rainy weather in which he 
had been caught on previous visits, asked a street boy, ** If 
always rained there?'* "No, sir," replied the urchin, 
** sometimes it snaws." 

We had to imagine the grand view which may be obtained 
from the Kantoor on a fine day. Just now the place was 
drear and desolate in the extreme. Outside, all visible life 
was confined to a few fowls creeping .under the sheltering 
^aves of the shanties, while such veldt as one ventured on to 
was a waste of empty gin bottles and meat and jam tins. 

Notwithstanding all this barrenness we were repaid for 
the time spent at this cloud- wrapped height by a sight which 
•cannot be very common in the world. Walking across the 
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plateau the pedestrian may trace his way among high and 
curiously wrought boulders washed by Time into such fantastic 
shapes as to suggest the hoary ruins of old-world castles 
or abbeys. 

This reminds me that Mr. Penning, describing Barrett's 
Eush, a few miles north of the Kantoor, speaks of similai* 
formations there. The water from the higher ground is 
absorbed in some porous strata, passes underground for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and then flows out as a fountain 
below a small krantz crossing the valley. " In its constant 
underground flow during a period possibly of great duration 
it has worn away and washed out the friable sandstone, 
forming in places extensive passages which here and there open 
out into lai^e caverns, more or less circular in form. As the 
sandstone has fallen from the roofs of these caverns it has 
been removed by the WBter, so that in some cases the openings 
are 40 or 50 feet in height, with roofs roughly shaped liked 
the groined arches in the crypt of some old cathedral. In 
some places the roof has fallen in, thus forming a large hole, 
open to the sky and with vertical walls. One notable instance 
is the Devil's Church — a circular opening, 100 to 150 feet in 
diameter and about 80 feet in depth — ^now filled in with trees 
of various kinds, and from it proceeds a cavern with a fine 
semi-circular arched roof." 

Whatever glory these Fields had known as a poor man's div- 
ings had departed ; the Kantoor and the immediately surround- 
ing localities were deserted almost to a man. The diggers had 
to move off what is now known as Barrett's Berlin farm. But 
competent authorities were already at one that discoveries 
woukl yet be made which would support thousands of hardwork- 
ing miners in this very locality. For an interesting scientific 
dissertation upon the geological formation ol the Godwaan 
j^teau, I recommend my readers to study Mr. Penning's guide. 

And here I must remark that in these days ol multitudes 
of so-called " experts," I do not think this gentleman's correct 
forecast of probabilities in the Kaap district receives just 
recognition. He contends that there is ample reason for 
concluding from geological evidence that gold may be expected 
to occur in ree£s on the plateau, in the Kaap Valley and 
Swazieland, and should such reefs be struck — '* as they almost 
certainly will," says our author — ^it follows with equal certainly 
that good alluvial fields must exist somewhere in the lines of 
drainage therefrom. He remarks that Wiiley's Creek, in this 
locality, was at one time considered the creek jpar txeeUtnce^ 
but thou^ it prospected very well indeed, Uar finds being 
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reported, the gold turned out to be patchy, not nearly payiii;^ 
the expenses of the systematic work of races, shafts and 
headings. 

The lamented Mr. Hayes, who had a store at the Kantcor, 
gave me some interesting particulars of the finds of the 
diggers there up to that time. One man, Timmins, had found 
sixteen pounds weight within six months, within 200 yards of 
his store, and a two pound nugget had been taken out at 
Willey*s Creek. A man named Eobinson, had found by 
himself 550 ounces in 12 months, Coetze 8 lb. weight within 
a few months, all in large nuggets, and Du Plessis 71b. weight. 

Besides ** Rautenbach's *' and "The Homeward Bound" 
reefs, several others had been struck, and Mr. Hayes apoko 
very confidently of the future of the district. A digger named 
George Taylor told me of the finds at Jamestown in the valley, 
but although some men had done satisfactorily, ho said the 
ground did not pay as a rule. He spoke of the extreme 
unhealthiness of the camp, and said they had buried five 
men in two months from fever. Here axe Taylor's con- 
cluding words to me : — 

'* There was good gold taken out of Poverty Gully when the 
place was first rushed by a party of Australians, and another 
two or three claims below this did very well, but they were soon 
worked out. There's a lot of fossicking about, but few are 
finding well. I am giving it up now as a bad job, and think 
nothing whatever of the prospects of Jamestown. Round 
Jamestown now goes by the name of Poop Valley instead of 
Kaap Valley. Jamestown is in lat. 25° 31' and long. 31° 26'. 
A heifer has been taken away from there by a tiger, which 
had been about a whole day, and this time last year a tiger 
came to the opposite side of the river and took a whole 
sheep off." 

As it might be some days until the ** tablecloth " lifted 
off the Kantoor we determined to risk finding the way down 
the Bland's Spruit road, and after some minor adventures 
we finally bumped and crashed our way down to sunshine. 
The road is again described further on, and I need only say 
here that we were detained nearly 24 hours at the Devil's 
Gate. 

By the help of oxen we gradually surmounted a rocky 
hill on which several wagons and other vehicles were lying in 
ruins. On the spacious flat at the top of the hill we came 
across a large number of wagons which had been delayed by 
a breakdown on the '* road." The Boer here was multiplied 
in all his native picturesqueness. Men, women and children, 
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loose oxen and dogs swarmed in and ont among the wagons. 
Each woman carried a little bnndle of baby life in her arms, 
but her face was hid in the folds of an improvised yashmak, 
after the fashion of your Constantinople ladies. These 
wagons did not by any means represent commercial activity. 

The Boers were wandering along to the warm bush veldt 
to save the precious Uves of their herds. Stony ruins are no 
uncommon sight along the road. On many hill sides are to 
be seen numberless perfect rings of bleached stones, and 
these are all that remain of what were once native habita- 
tions. Where are those now who occupied them, and what 
may the enormously strong laagers which one passes further 
along the way mean ? 

Ohice over the Devil's Crate we bowled along in fine style ; 
and when we got into the broad Lydenburg Boad we fondly 
imagined all our difficulties were at an end. Our half-caste 
driver, however, lost his way, and we spent half-a-day in 
futile dashes across country in search of it. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon we found ourselves at 
an unfrequented drift of the Komatie. The river was running 
high and looked swift. A Boer with a pair of horses told us 
he wanted to cross, but had been stopped for two days, 
and did not intend to try it at any rate till next day. 
Our wagon conductor was determined not to risk an 
entanglement of his mules among their harness in the 
river. 

We knew that Everard's, whence the post-cart started 
next day, could not be far away on the other side, and the 
temptation to risk crossing was not to be resisted. I found 
the river, which was not more than sixty or seventy feet 
wide, fordable with care, and I was glad to be able to pilot 
across my non-swinmiing companion. Half a dozen trips 
got across the " swag." 

Bearing over a hundredweight apiece we walked off to 
Everard's, an excellent accommodation house, which we 
were fortunate enough to reach in an hour-and-a-half . We 
started from there in the post-cart, at one o'clock next day, 
and after going through a violent hailstorm we reached Lake 
Chrissie at seven in the evening. 

Messrs. Knopwood and Albrecht, the then owners of the 
store at that place, had always a hearty welcome for visitors. 
It was cold enough to freeze one's marrow, but there was a 
good dinner of paauw ready. The paauw is an excellent 
substitute for turkey, which farm-yard denizen he closely 
Tesembles when stretched out in majesty for table. We 
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came across a good many on our journey and envied anyone 
travelling at leisarB with a gun. 

We left Lake — or Lakes, for there are several of the 

hrackish sheets of water — Ghrissie at 9 a.m., having had a 

very comfortable "doss" on the store counter. Our ride 

onwards was memorable for the numbers of blesbok we saw. 

We came across the graceful game literally in herds of 

linndreds. At a slight rise in the road what looked like an 

extended regiment of cavalry on the horizon, waiting to 

oppose the advance of the post-cart, turned out to be a long, 

dense line of buck. Apparently at a signal given by a leader 

^when he thought we had got near enough, they opened out in 

skirmishing order, gathered together again, and scampered 

off across the veldt. A number of them became detached 

Irom the main body, which had made off on our right. Some 

thirty or forty were on our left, and they took it into their 

lieads that to regain the chief herd a race for life would 

liave to be run before the post-cart got up. They set off at 

express speed, and it was a pretty sight to see them take the 

whole width of the road at a flying leap like so many miniature 

hurdle jumpers. 

The rapid drive was a very exhilarating one. We passed 
through enough rich soil to grow food for all the 8tar\'ed outcasts 
of London. The puzzled philanthropists of England have here 
a partial solution of a very vexed problem. On the road we 
met men tramping in small droves to Hoodie's ; but I feared 
that many of them were not the right stamp for the Fields. 
How they got on with their thin blankets on the veldt in these 
perishing nights it was difficult to imagine. 

At Michaelson's, near the Natal border, the obelisk raised 
by the Dutch to those they lost in the war, was at that time 
a new object of interest. The names of the Boers who were 
killed are inscribed theron. I found from them that fourteen 
fell at Laing's Nek on the 28th of January, 1881, eight at 
Ingogo on the 8th, and two at Majuba on the 27th of February. 
A suggestive contrast to the British losses t 

Beneath the shadow of Majuba on the Transvaal side of 
it, we drew up at Mr. Walker's cosy hostelry at Coldstream, 
at 2.30 in the afternoon. We passed the evening there, and 
a very interesting evening it was bound to be in the company 
of Mr. Walker, who knows as much about the melancholy 
battles which were fought almost at his door, as most people. 
Be formed for a time the only medium of intercourse between 
the English and Dutch forces, carrying the despatches of 
"Colonel Deane and the Boer Commandant, as a man of rare 
tact only could. 
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At four in the morning the post-cart bo^ sounded, and we 
took oar seats again in a storm of hail and sleet. After 
break&ist we found to 'onr uneasiness that onr inebriated 
driver was getting more drunk on leaving every place of call. 
We had six spanking horses, and slippery roads, very steep in 
parts, as at Schuins Hoc^te. Fortunately the horses were 
sober, and their hi^ speed sometimes saved us from what 
might have been a bad accident. The driver kept singing 
hysterically in Dutch, that this was Boerland, and that the 
j^glish had all been burnt. His ecstacies were rudely dis- 
turbed when he found himself in the lock-up at Newcastle. 

It only remains for me now to compress into small com- 
pass the advice I gave in 1884 to those who thought of trying 
their fortune at the Gold Fields. What I said then holds 
good to-day : — 

" I need remark little more on Moodie's, excepting that I 
have shown it is in richly auriferous country. There will 
always be a certain percentage of the community in unde- 
veloped gold bearing territories who, knowing notlung of the 
hard life that awaits them in looking for gold, rush blindly 
upon it, and because they do not find nuggets growing like 
blackberries, condemn the Fields as 'frauds 'or 'swindles/ 
rather than their own want of forethought in entering unpre- 
pared upon as hard a battle for existence as they could well 
fight. 

" Unquestionably it is this hard fight for the many ; but 
to those who engage upon it, fully equipped with heal& and 
means to wait till they find gold by downright hard labour, I 
believe in the case of the Transvaal Fields, the individual 
digger will do very well, and that here and there he will make 
a fortune. But in any case he must first serve his time to 
reef -mining or to roughing it among the alluvial to ensure this. 

•* Some disappointed visitors to Moodie's have returned to 
Natal with doleful accounts of the place. They went, they 
saw, but they did not conquer. All that I have to say is, if they*^- 
expected of necessity to pick up gold either in the nugget o^^ 
the reef by simply walking a certain number of miles to d^c::> 
po, nothing that was told to them, and nothing that they miur^ 
have read anywhere before gave them a right to cherish suc^li 
expectations. 

** I hear good accounts fi*om some of the Point men wXzio- 
went to Moodie's by the Lady Wood, but though I say thiea I 
advise no man to go gold digging. The risks of the purs-^zufc 
are loo great for any man to accept but of his own free "^v^Ul 
iin(] clioice ; if he voluntarily elects to be biassed by a strenu<:^as 
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effort to place the truth before him he must do so entu*ely at 
his own cost. 

** Sometimes one hears the Press blamed for publishing 
accounts of this, that, or the other from the Gold Fields ; but 
is the Press to be silent on a subject fraught with possibly 
momentous issues for South Africa ? 

**A8 regards Hoodie's Bush or Pioneer Beef, I have 
described what I saw there, and I have given the statements 
of respectable miners as to their finds. If in some cases the 
figures given of the yield of the quartz were divided by ten,^ 
and in most cases by five, they would still be good enough to 
show that the quartz is being hewn out of a great gold-bearing 
country. The reef is genuine enough, but I believe that if 
it were soUd gold some people would grumble because it was 
not minted into sovereigns for convenience of carriage, 

*' BeHeving, as I do most implicitly, that patient, xmremitt- 
ing toil will sooner or later bring its reward on the Transvaal 
Gold Fields, I shall briefly propound a scheme, whereby, let 
us say, some young Durbanites might join in a little gentle 
speculation over gold searching, without losing materially in 
the case of a permanent streak of bad luck running through 
the plan. It is not given to every young man to be able to- 
stand the hardships which wait on the prospector for gold, 
especially in the Transvaal ; but there are young men, and 
those in Natal, who are suited by nature for the life, and ta 
whom the life would have a charm especially its own. 

** I should say then, now that Maritzburg has helped itself 
to the plums at Hoodie's or the Pioneer Beef, Durban should 
have a syndicate of her own, and see what she can do for 
herself and the development of those fields, whose immense 
possibilities are to those who try to realise them almost as- 
the figments of dreams. 

** My idea would be that for the slender capitalist to share 

in the fortunes of the Gold Fields, he should club together 

in numbers and keep prospecting parties of capable reliable 

men constantly on the move till the good thing be struck. 

Young Natal could by a little organisation easily become a^ 

sleeping partner in speculation in the Transvaal Gold 

Fields. Supposing fifty recipients of salaries ranging from 

£15 to £35 a month put aside so much a month to sustain a 

competent prospecting party at work, they may some day find 

they have made a good investment, and if they do not their 

ioss would not be very large. I shall say ten men with £15 

a month gave up 10s. a month, and ten others, each receiving 

Respectively £20, £25, £30, and £35 a month, are content to 
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sacrifice sums respectively of ISs., 20s., 25s., and 30s. The 
total would be £50 a month, or £600 a year, which I think 
would be found to be enough to keep six good men for twelve 
months looking for payable gold at the fields. When it is 
struck the finders themselves will have the largest shares in 
the proceeds ; but if any of the sleeping partners seeing finds 
assured choose to become working partners their shares will be 
proportionately larger. In any case the shares will be pro- 
portionate to what is risked. 

** As an initial principle I lay it down most emphatically 
that the young man who has chosen the sedentary life of the 
<30unting house or the quiet occupation of the warehouse as 
his general lot should, in ninety cases out of a hundred, 
never change it for the life of a gold seeker. The life is full 
of pinches and privations, and one pinch more critical than 
another will come when he will fail at it. This is no reflection 
npon him at all ; it is simply the fact asserting itself that his 
former mode of life has unsuited him for the violent and 
altogether strange change. It would be as unreasonable to 
expect him as a rule to suit himself to the special work of the 
experienced miner as it would be to expect the long toiler for 
gold to take up the trade of the watchmaker or the skilled 
mechanician at a moment's notice. 

'* So much for the commercial young man ; the ten young 
men in the hundred will get on in the life somehow, just for 
the reason that about that proportion of mankind can adopt 
themselves to any circumstances. 

" As regards all skilled labour, by which I chiefly mean 
that of the carpenter, blacksmith, fitter, or machinist, the 
hazard of the Kelds even in their undeveloped state is not 
such a great one. If they failed to find gold they could 
scarcely fail to find a job at their trade which would at any 
rate keep them in food for a time. But even this class of 
men must be capitalists to start with, and any man in the 
present condition of the gold laws and the still comparatively 
undeveloped state of the Gold Fields will do a monstrously 
foolish thing to throw up certain employment to go to the 
Oold Fields, unless he is prepared first, to take a hundred 
sovereigns vnth him; second, to stick to as many of these 
sovereigns as he can for a year ; third, to live on the roughest 
fare and put in the hardest day's work he ever did in his life 
for a year ; and fourth, to retain a fixed determination that 
at the end of the year he will blame no one but himself if he 
finds that he is as poor as, or poorer than when he began. I 
might have almost added that in the case of his doing well 
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he should pabhsh the fall return of his finds. But you won't 
get a digger to do that unfortunately either in the Transvaal 
OF anywhere else. 

"Before anybody connects himself farther with the 
Transvaal Gk>ld fields, he should be assured that the G Dveni* 
ment mean good bosiness by all parties — ^proprietor, prospector^ 
or digger. 

" Eirst and foremost the mining laws of the eountr}* 
will have to be remodelled before any sense of security 
be given to labour or capital. The Transvaal (xovemment 
have appointed a Commission to go into the wide subject of 
the gold interests in the country, and doubtless if the evidence 
of competent old diggers is made good use of, order may be 
evolved from what is at present chaos. 

"The settlement of the present difficulties lies between 
the Commission and the Yolksraad. In the Eaad there were 
opposing parties on the subject of concessions ; one party 
was for, and the other against them. The party in favour of 
the concessions won the day, but not for long. When the 
members dispersed, secret parleys were held. The result 
was that the concession party was talked over, and what 
was done by Parliament in pubHc was upset by the people's 
representatives in private. That is, in a nutshell, the cause 
of Hoodie not getting his concession ; but it is a fine thing 
for the Pretoria lawyers all the same. 

** Whatever the result of the Gold Laws Commission is to 
be, I should say to the individual digger, before he starts out 
on what might be a profitless expedition, ' Wait and see 
what the result is, and also if the Govemraent intend to 
throw the fields open to the public' There is plenty of time 
on the side of the hardy digger, and there are plenty of other 
gold-bearing reefs in South-Eastem Afiica besides that at 
Moodie's Bush. 

** I am not going to write much more in the way of final 
advice to the intending digger in the Transvaal Gold Fields. 
If I were to speak of one thing as being more important than 
andther to him, it would be the cultivation of imperturbable 
good temper. Besides an equable frame of mind being 
necessary to sustain one against a strain of bad luck, the 
man of free, sociable temperament will manage to knock 
along with, indeed be courted by his more fortunate chums, 
when the less well-conditioned one might be shunned. 

** The man who has made up his mind to try his luck on 
the fields, through all their good and evil repoi*t, should 
trouble himself with as little impedimenta as possible. Cash 
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is the best * swag ' a man can carry to anything Hke a popu- 
lated field. He can buy all he wants at stores on the fields 
at quite as low a figure as they would amount to by the time 
he took the goods there himself. 

*' The digger should always wear flannel, and some strong 
shirts of that material, as well as some good moleskin 
trousers, would always be handy, provided there was room to 
carry a lay-by stock. On the same understanding, strong 
nailed boots and some extra blankets would always be useful. 
** The position of the prospecting party is different. The 
fitting-up of a private wagon with provisions for six months 
is a separate affair, and to my mind this is the style in which 
to give the fields a fair chance. For the road, a man does 
not need to be told what to carry; but the list is easily 
summed up in a big, thick blanket, waterproof sheet, * billy,' 
pannikin, knife, fork and spoon, and temporary provisions 
^according to taste. 

** Above all, let every man have, at any rate, £50 to spare, 
and provisions for some months, before he dreams of starting 
on the expedition, or their equivalent in cash. There's an 
old saying and a true one, that ' he who goes a-borrowing 
goes a sorrowing;' and I would add another of my own — 
* he who goes a-lending goes a- spending.' In better words, 
the advice was once written, * Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be ; for loan oft loses both itself and friend ; and borrowing 
dulls the edge of husbandry.' 

** I do not mean to say there are not instances — unfortu- 
nately there are a great many — in which the giving of aid of 
a temporary character is not a duty. It is the systematic 
sponge I speak of, and warn the new digger -against — the 
loafing leech that sucks all a man has, and crawls off to his 
next victim. 

'* And would it be any use uttering a word of warning as 
to the carrying of revolvers ? If one is to be borne, let it be 
an unobtrusive weapon capable only of ejecting globules. 
The threat one hears sometimes in tramping parties to settle 
personal differences by ' shooting ' is the resource of tlie 
coward and the braggart. It is an easy thing to touch a trigger, 
but the simple action may prompt to deeds which an eternity 
cannot annul. It would be amusing were it not too serious 
to tell of the youth fresh from novels smelling of Californian 
life, who swaggers and swears under the security of an old 
pinfire, rusty pistol, that wouldn't go off even if he succeeded 
in drawing it from its uneasy resting-place in his belt. By 
aU means let * the energetic fist be ready to resist a dictatorial 
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^ord,' and in the case of any grave differences which can 
only be settled by it, let the field be the fair one a true 
Englishman was never yet a&raid to enter in the cause of right 
^nd justice. 

" But I am hopeful that these words will never be neces- 
sary to any of my readers. Let them always remember that 
'The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water; 
therefore leave off contention, before it be meddled with.' 

" In regard to taking liquor to the fields I say nothing to 

the man who considers ardent spirits a daily necessity. He 

is the best judge of his own needs ; but under any circum- 

tances I strongly advise a man to have two or three bottles of 

three-star brandy with him. The selections of a stock of 

Medicines is a matter for individual discretion, but some 

good brandy to be used in cases of emergency is a sine qua 

^^on in digger's outfit. Good tents make the best housing for 

pi^ospectors ; when men * strike ile * it will be no hardship to 

^^Id a pole and grass hut to last till a better shelter is 

raised. 

**The question of machinery is also one which must be 
Settled according to circumstances. It is with the gold- 
"^aring quartz as with the hare, you have to catch it before 
you cook it. 

^ *'A word about malarious districts. Look out for mist 
r^^^g in river beds in the morning and sleep well above it. 
■*-lie Portuguese on the Zambesi know the value of this advice 
^^ well, says Mr. Baines, that they always build on an 
elevation and use the basement of their houses only as store- 
^^ooms. 

** It is unnecessary I think after all that I have written to 

^^y I am a profound believer in the future of the Gold Fields 

^^ the Transvaal. They may take time to develop, but 

p'S^uredly they will be developed. South Africa may be 

^^Jankful that so much Enghsh capital has been raised to test 

^ti^ value of the fields. Their resources have never had such 

"^ good chance before of being gauged, and despite the rise or 

*^ll of rotten or bogus companies, notwithstanding the bites 

^liich too confiding shareholders may have had, and yet may 

*^^ve over South African gold as well as Indian shares, these 

5'^sources will ultimately justifiy the confidence placed in 

^liem by many. 

" The last reason I shall give for my belief in the future 
^Vealth and prosperity of our gold fields will be contained in 
^ome words of Tom McLachlan. I regard him as one of the 
l^ighest living authorities on the subject. In a letter I have 
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lying before me, a little over a fortnight old, and 
intended for tfae public eye, he says, 'There is no 
slightest donbt but what Africa will beat Australia, Calil 
and New Zealand for reefing— alluvial I will not vouch 
" If after the combination of caution, advice, and ii 
ation I have scraped now to a close, any man thii 
putting his luck to the touch through anything I have 
able to tell him, I wish him the success which should a 
wait upon manly labour and patient endurance." 
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PART 11. 



The Gold Fields Revisited, 



. CHAPTEE I. 
Durban to Baebebton. 

AS the first part of this work has fully set forth, I paid 
a visit to the Kaap Gold Fields between three and 
four years ago. I then came to certain conclusions as 
to the possibilities and probabilities which might attend the 
systematic development of the gold-bearing quartz rock to be 
found over a large area in that district. I expressed my 
opinion then, that owing to payable alluvial gold not having 
been struck, the Fields were no place for a poor man, but I 
maintained they offered a good prospect for experienced 
' iiiners and small capitalists. 

As regards the investments of the last named, I stated my 
iew that companies having capitals of £12,000 to £15,000 
ould by judicious management be raised into good paying 
concerns. I particularly urged the necessity for the strictest 
economy of working, and I did this in view of the lamentable 
squandering of English shareholders* money at the Lydenburg 
Giold Fields. All South Africa knows by this time, and the 
fact is being slowly, but surely, universally recognised, that a 
vast gold field destined to contribute materially to the world's 
gold supply, has at last begun to grow in the country through 
which runs the Makonhwa range of mountains, the range 

F riding, at the valley of the Kaap, the South African Ee- 
blic from Swazieland. 
How fast may be the growth of the gold field, of which 
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the wonderful town of Barberton is the present capital, will 
depend upon the direction which the energy of its population 
takes. 

The several gold districts in that wide territory are still in. 
their early infancy, for although capital to the extent oi 
milHons have been invested in companies formed to work the 
hundreds of reefs already christened, the Fields have yet to 
establish their claim to a fuller recognition, so far as th* 
actual output of gold is concerned. Several companies hav» 
produced gold in satisfactory quantity, and I am not prepare- 
to say that the general yield of gold is much less than couL. 
reasonably have been expected. 

The thousands of men who have now associated the 
fortunes with it, embarked in the gold-mining industry wife 
little or no previous personal experience of its technicaliti^ 
or special knowledge of its conditions and requu*ementii 
They had perhaps made a few natural mistakes, and it w^ 
with a view to finding out what these mistakes had main.! 
been, that I recently resolved to revisit the Fields. Hen.o 
the raison d'Stre of the present work. 

The incidents of the rapid journey which may now b^ 
made from Durban to Barberton need not be dwelt upon a^ 
any length. After having put up probably at either of thos^ 
first-class hotels, the " Royal " or the ** Alexandra," or at th^ 
popular ** Belgrave, " travellers leave the port by an earlj 
morning train and are carried comfortably 189J miles by rai 
to Ladysmith, which they reach on the afternoon of the sam^ 
day. 

At five o'clock the following morning they are on the roaS 
again, this time in one of Welch's commodious post-carts 
Our party was a quiet one, typical, doubtless, of the kind oz 
folks now journeying on business to the Fields. It was B 
different class which shoaled to the Land of Promise somii 
months previously. 

Frequently their hilarity was more remarkable thasi 
agreeable. As for instance, when a somewhat short-tempere«i 
citizen of Maritzburg had to sit cheek-by-jowl with an anS 
mated gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion, as it is commonlr: 
put. The Jew was in good spirits, or good spirits were in hhcz 
At any rate, he insisted on *' playing " a bugle, and the pier^ 
ing music was painfully near to one of the citizen's ears. Thr» 
owner of the ears repeatedly, but in vain, asked the amateu:^ 
bugler to desist, and the result was a wrestle on the road f^ 
possesion of the unconscious object of offence. I do n^^ 
inow how the matter ended, but possibly it was forgott^ 
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over a morning dram at Sunday's Biver (20 miles) our first 
stopping place. 

We reached there at 8 o'clock, and broke our fast at the 
"Pox and Gleese." The hostelry exposes a fearfully and 
vonderfolly made painting, depicting the incident which gives 
the hooBe its name. It appears that during the war time a 
hatch of artillerymen made free with some geese belonging to 
the proprietor, and as the officer of the detachment in the 
locality was named Fox, it occurred to " mine host " to get 
■ome sort of satisfaction. 

A tramp who could handle the brush, and who was 
probably at home in painting doors with it, was asked to limn 
the scene of the robbery. He accordingly showed on his 
Bpacions canvas ah artillery Tommy Atkins with a fox's head, 
sprawling on a very green veldt, clutching one of a number 
of flying geese, while two comrades regard the offender with 
broad grins. The picture remains as a warning to any other 
evil-doers of Her Majesty's forces who may happen to march 
that way. 

Allen's Halfway House at the Biggarsberg (31 miles) was 
easily reached at 11, and the Ben Lomond Hotel (57 miles) 
at 3 o'clock. We got to Newcastle (71 miles) at 5 o'clock, 
and found the general arrangements of the Salisbury Hotel 
as satisfactory as before. I also heard the Plough Hotel 
there under its new management highly spoken of for its 
accommodation 

By exceptionally good steering, and by our paying due 
regard to the frequent injunction of the Dutch driver to 
''Hold tight, gentlemens ! " we had come so far safely and 
well. But notwithstanding this, the very earnest attention 
, of the Government should be devoted to the bad condition of 
r the main road of the colony to the interior. 

Natal has a very large share of the Gold Fields commerce 
at present, but it depends on the sagacity and enterprise of 
her merchants how long she will retain that share. On our 
way up we passed between 500 and 600 wagons laden with 
goods for Barberton, while these were crossed by many 
strings of full wool wagons trekking down country. 

The colony has a trade worth making temporary sacrifices 
for, and if it should be necessary to do it, I should advise the 
merchants to subscribe the funds necessary to repair the 
high road to the Transvaal and Free State. The military 
might also be requisitioned to help in the work as they did 
in the early days of Natal. British soldiers made the 
liauritias roads, and I can state from personal observation 
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of them that there are probably no better roads to be found 
in the world than in that island. 

Fortunately the carrying trade of the colony will more and 
more drift on to iron lines, but pending the completion of the 
railway to the border, Natal should make some effort to mend 
her material ways. 

On a Sunday morning we left Newcastle at four o'clock. 
There was a faint moon, and a lantern swinging beneath the 
lofty post-cart, served to make a fair light to travel by. The 
driver and the horses know the road well, so there is not so 
much danger in travelling in the night time as might be 
imagined. The heavy mail bags packed inside and strapped 
on to the cart with reims, are the first indication we receive 
of the great strides the Gold Fields have made within a year 
or two. The Natal-Barberton mail presents a striking contrast 
to the little lot of letters and papers which the often tardy 
Kafir-runner brought from the Kantoor in the early days 
of Hoodie's. 

The names of our next few stopping places are so closely 
associated with events in recent local history, that the drive 
for the next two hours possesses an interest all its own. 

We passed Schuins Hoogte (79 miles) where a little white 
stone column maa*ks the last resting place of some of the men 
of the 92nd Kegiment. 

Ingogo (86 miles) — where Lieut. Wilkinson was drowned 
while attempting to bring aid to the wounded after the battle 
of Schuins Hoogte — is left behind, and breakfast is taken at 
Eraser's, Mount Prospect Hotel (90 miles), reached by B 
o'clock. From this place the grave of the ill-starred Colley 
may be seen, indicated by two gum trees planted beside an 
enclosure, in which also lie the remains of Col. Deane, Captain 
Poole, Surgeon Landon, and Surgeon-Major Cornish. 

It is sadly interesting to recall the inscription below the 
cross above the grave of Natal's lamented Governor: — "In 
memory of Sir George Pomeroy Colley, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.M.G. 
H.M. High Commissioner for South-East Africa, Governor 
of Natal, Major-General Commanding Forces, bom 1st 
November, 1835 ; killed in action on Amajuba Mountain^ 
Sunday, 27th February, 1881." On one side of the base ia 
placed, ** This cross is placed here by his wife," and on tha 
reverse, " Behind the veil.'* Other tombs in the neighbour- 
hood bring to mind a strange eventful page of English history,, 
a page we all try to forget. 

The only bugle call which is now heard among these 
picturesque hills is that of the post-cart driver, and it will 
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shortly give place, lei tis hop? for ever, to the >bnek of ibe 
locomotive. 

"Walking over Laiisg's Nek lo ease ibe horses, we soon 
cross the border of the colony. Passinc Murray's at Cold- 
stzeam (101 miles'i theie is the pnatifyici: sicbt of over one 
hundred Sandycroft stamps destined for Barbertoc. 

"We remain a short time at Llacwame <^103 mDes\ a spot 
where coaches to and from Xatal and the various Transvaal 
centres meet and stop to change horses. Wliile awaiting our 
iiesh team the Barberton post cart arrived, having made a 
remarkably fast passage. It left Barberton at midnight on 
the Friday and had come this distance ^182 miles) in 35 hours. 
It vs-aa expected that the trip lo Ladysmith from Barberton 
would be accomplished in three and a-half days. 

Our jommey for that day was an uneventful one. Sand- 
spruit (111 miles) was reached at 1.30, and Bolfoutein ^133 miles) 
at 5.30. We had a pleasant time of it at Mr. Robertson's 
well-known establishment where it was decided, in conso- 

?ience of there being no moon, that we should stay the night, 
6r once the moon was blest for not shining. 

I>iiring the day some passengers had been nodding to the 
pattering music of the trotting mules, but their slumbers were 
frequently rudely disturbed by the jolting and bumping of the 
cart. Those who had taken Morpheus by the forelock at 
Newcastle on the preceding night had the best of the day's 
travelling. 

Our party, like good children, went to bed between seven 
and eight o'clock, and were consequently fresh for the journey 
which was resumed at 4 o'clock next morning. We did uot 
get breakfast at Carl Bood's (148 miles), and had to soothe 
our apx>etites till we reached Ermelo (163 miles). 

We had too ample an opportunity afforded us of seeing the 
figfitB of Ermelo. The town consists of a baker's dozen of 
stores dotting the veldt at irregular intervals. Besides those, 
there is to be a kirk, of which the President had just then 
laid the foundation-stone. The white stone walls were up 
several feet. When completed I think the church to bo 
frequented by the Boers of the locality will put any religious 
edifice in Natal in the shade as far as size is concerned. But 
we were allowed too much time to admire its beginnings. 

Arriving at the town shortly after 10 o'clock, we did not 
leave it till 2.20. The mules made good time again, and wo 
drew up at Lake Chrissie (197 miles)^out five o'clock. Wo 
left there between four and five next rii^rning and had some 
spruit- jumping to do, while the cart wj^s piloted carefully 
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across by itself. At one boggy place the driver had to carry 
us on his shoulders. The best crossing for a long way was 
through about twenty feet of liquid mud. As soon as a 
passenger got safely over the spot, he, of course, began to 
enjoy the discomfiture of his fellows as they were borne on 
the back of the sturdy Dutchman. One or two of the heavier 
weights experienced anxious moments as a foothold softer 
than another caused the carrier to lurch midway in the miry 
slough, but all got over without the mud bath which had 
looked imminent, particularly at one instant. 

Before reaching Moolman's (199 miles), where we break- 
fasted very well at a Boer*s house, we had had some experience 
of rough bits of road, all repairable at the cost of a few 
pounds. 

The first of the bad hills is the Bath Hill. The ascent at 
some parts is very difficult and the descent is no less so. 
Several abandoned wagons, minus wheels, told their own tale, 
while one vehicle laden with timber had been completely 
overturned at the bottom. A blacksmith had just started a 
forge at the base of the hill, and finds his business a paying one. 

Norden and Hedley*s (211 miles) and Koppie Alleen (224 
miles) were reached in due course, as was also the Warm 
Baths house of accomodation (228 miles). Some of the time 
spent at Ermelo could have been passed more agreeably 
dipping in the sulphur bath, which Nature provides free here 
as she does elsewhere in the country and Swazieland. 

After leaving the Komatie (235 miles) — where an aged 
Frenchman was rather cross because we did not partake of a 
fine meal he had prepared for us — we had a good run into 
Dunn's (247 miles), getting there at 5.30. It would be but 
fair to all concerned if a card notifying where meals are to be 
taken were displayed in the carts. 

Before reaching Dunn's we saw one of the tents of a tele- 
graph party and the poles for the wire then being stretched 
from Barberton to Middleburg. The junction is now made, 
and Barberton is in fall telegraphic communication with the 
outer world. 

When a Durban gentleman on his way down told me at 
the dinner table of all the trying experiences he had just 
encountered upon the wretched roads — at one time, he said, 
the hind wheels of the cart were in front — I expected we 
should fare badly on our last day out. We had been accus- 
tomed to get out of the cart at the awkward places, but the 
previous walking exercise had been gentle as compared with 
that we had to undergo next day. 
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We left Dunn's at 3 a.m. to walk up the White Hill. One 
passenger carried a lantern and another a candle inside a 
bottle. The cart was now drawn by oxen, and it laboured 
slowly up. That climb over, we had a short spell on level 
ground, and then we began to mount the Ked Hill on foot 
again. It was a tedious struggle upwards, but at the top 
a man in a buck-sail tent had some coffee ready for us. Here 
we found a wagon blocking the way just in the final pinch of 
the ascent. 

It had been raining the previous evening, and the ground 
was very slippery. The transport rider's oxen could manage 
no more than they did, and so it was the State Mails could 
not get past. After consultation, it was decided that the 
post-cart should make a long detour, and so get back to the 
spot a few feet above the wagon. That this was a matter of 
considerable risk was seen by the narrow escapes the cart had 
from capsizing, when the oxen, made their clumsy efforts to 
turn it round. 

While this was going on the passengers had leisure to 
survey the picturesque scene beneath and before them. Day 
was breaking, and the rising sun which tipped the surrounding 
hills with light, showed the great dark green valley below 
faintly intersected with wagon tracks. After a delay of a 
couple of hours, the cart got on its way about eight o'clock, 
but it met with an accident shortly after in a narrow deep 
spruit. It was being taken over as carefully as a careful 
&ver could steer it, when just in the nip the long-wagon of 
the cart snapped. A sackful of reims was whipped out, and 
in half an hour we were on our way again. 

We got breakfast at a small way-side house where we 
changed the oxen for mules. An occasional skeleton of an ox 
or mule by the way-side spoke eloquently of the hard work 
these draught animals have to do, as did also pieces of chain 
and broken iron rings found on the road. 

At eleven o'clock we had our first glimpse of Barberton. 
It was from Greene waldt's (259 miles), at the top of the Berg. 
Looking across the fair, but sometimes deadly valley of the 
Kaap beneath us, we saw nestling well up in the grand moun- 
tainous amphitheatre the place of which South Africa has- 
now heard so much. The town showed white on a red patch 
in the distance, but enough was to be seen to almost bewilder 
the man who had known the spot only eighteen months ago. 

From Grcenewaldt's a signal could be given to the Barber- 
tonians that the Mail had reached so far in safety, and I 
commend the idea to the powers that be. Here we had 
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contact with the new civilisation — a Kafir selling alpenstocks 
to travellers. 

We transferred the luggage and Mails to a Scotch cart^ 
and leaving the vehicle to follow some oxen slowly down th^ 
rugged road, the passengers sauntered leisurely by a short cut» 
to the foot; of the Berg (267 miles). For some distance tha 
path led through dells of tree ferns and pretty wild flowers, 
but any admiration of Nature's beauties was soon disturbed 
by the discordant yells and shrieks of the native wagon 
drivers. The loud cracking of their whips awoke the echoes 
of the mountains as might sharp pistol reports. 

One by-path led us to a craggy height over-looking the 
first bad bit of the " Shoot," and certainly that place deserves 
all the abuse that has been heaped upon it. 

Four or five wagons were stuck on this descent, and the 
sufferings of the cattle as they were thrashed into a last effort 
jnust have been terrible. One, villainous-looking native be- 
laboured an ox so unmercifully over the head with a stout 
stick that it fell several times. On the ground it was beaten 
again to compel it to rise. I could not refrain from shouting 
to the inhuman fellow that if he did not desist he would 
receive the same treatment. The thrashing was stopped as 
long as our party was in sight. 

A little further down another ox had fallen out of the hard 
line of march and was resting by the roadside awaiting the 
end which the vultures overhead knew was near. It was as 
careless of its fate as the wagon minders who passed it. 

The ** Shoot " was certainly in a terribly bad state, and 
very little was being done to repair the road. There was a 
joad party of half-a-dozen natives. There were also two 
white men, who were supposed to look after the blacks, and 
put an occasional charge of dynamite in a boulder. The only 
good work that had been done to the '* Shoot " had been 
performed by the transport riders themselves. 

The system of mending the road afforded a very striking 
illustration of how not to mend it. When a boulder was 
broken up by dynamite, the pieces were carefully throw to 
each side of the way, up and down, and soil was then spread 
on the road. The material at hand to make a good road was 
with scrupulous care thrown away, and in rainy weather, of 
course, the road was like a gigantic sluice box. 

If the Transvaal Government wish the Kaap diggers to 
remain contented taxpayers they will repair their roads 
to the Gold Fields immediately. Let them appoint a 
competent Inspector of Boads, and let that inspector pay his 
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first visit to the '* Shoot," and so work south to the Natal side 
of the Bath Hill. 

We had a rather tedious ox-crawl across the valley, and 
the sensation of a violent wind storm, which did some damage 
in Barberton. We reached Barberton (285 miles) about 
10 o'clock at night, and a few people crowded round the cart 
as we got out, but the novelty of the arrival of the Mail had 
evidently worn off. 

There were two large public meetings being held, one 
about a Jubilee celebration and another on the alluvial pro- 
specting question, and possibly that accounted for the small 
attendance on an occasion which was formerly one of con- 
siderable excitement. 

In concluding this sketch of a rail and post- cart journey 
from Durban to Barberton, it may be as well to here tabulate 
the distances to the stopping places on the route :- 



Ladysmith 


to Sunday's Kiver 


20 Miles. 


>» 


Biggarsberg 


31 




)) 


Ben Lomond Hotel ... 


57 




>> 


Ingagane 


65 




ft 


Newcastle 


71 




»> 


Schuins Hoogte 


79 




tf 


Ingogo 


86 




tj 


Mount Prospect 


90 




jf 


Coldstream 


101 




>> 


Llanwarne 


103 




if 


Sandspruit 


111 




>> 


Kolfontein 


133 




if 


CarlEood's 


148 




tf 


Ermelo 


163 




if 


Lake Chrissie 


187 




)> 


Moolman's 


199 




)) 


Norden & Hedley s ... 


211 




>> 


Koppie Alleen 


224 




)) 


Warm Baths 


228 




>> 


Komatie 


235 




if 


Dunn's 


247 




if 


GrcRnewaldt's 


259 




ff 


Foot of Berg 


267 




If 


Barberton 


285 





CHAPTEE n. 



Babbebton. 



ASOJOUEN of weeks in the capital of the Kaap Gold 
Fields fails to remove the feeling of surprise which 
one experiences on catching the first glimpse of the 
town. The marvellously rapid growth of Barberton remains 
a fact of deep suggestiveness to the visitor for davs after he 
has become familiar with the town's streets and landmarks ; 
and if he could but rid himself of the fears which obtrude 
themselves upon his mind, that the place has for a time out- 
grown its source of vitality, he would for some sort of parallel 
to its creation go to Chicago shortly after a big fire. 

As I have said, our first view of Barberton was gained 
from the summit of a distant mountain. Then the iron roofs 
of the buildings glanced white in the sunshine. When we 
saw the town again it was when the post-cart slowly drew 
near it along the road across the Kaap Valley. For hoiurs, 
through the dips and bends in the road, we alternately in the 
gathering darkness lost and caught sight of the lights of 
Barberton twinkling at the base of towering hills like a 
thousand great fireflies ** glittering in a tangled braid." 

When we passed the first Hghts we seemed to go through 
the town for half a mile before being set down outside the 
new exchange. It was a somewhat startling revelation to 
hear and see what was going on at a large " Jubilee *' public 
meeting in the fine Exchange Hall. Although the project 
languished afterwards, the townspeople were then deciding to 
build a Victoria wing to the new hospital, to be free to all 
nationalities. 

More strange revelations awaited the visitor as he made 
his way to the large handsome '* Eoyal " hotel hard by, and 
found an establishment more than worthy to be ranked with 
its namesake in Durban. The morning light brought what 
some would call the justification of those who declare that a 
second Kimberley has been planted in the Kaap Valley. 

Barberton is already larger and better built than Kim- 
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berley was five years after it saw the light ; whether it will 
progress as Adamantia has done, time alone will show. 

Three years ago Barberton had no existence. It was as 
destitute of evidences of civilisation as when the now 
migrated lion and zebra, elephant and tiger roamed undis- 
turbed in the mountain soUtudes now peopled by its 
energetic inhabitants. 

At that time prospecting parties left Moodie*s to explore 
the locality. A member of one of these, Mr. Graham Barber, 
a relative of that esteemed Natal colonist, Col. Bowker, 
discovered in a deep gorge the reef which gives the town its 
name. Barber's reef pinched out, and Mr. J. T. Rimer's 
battery, which was erected to crush the stone of the adjoining 
Umvoti Beef, is now grinding out gold near the Sheba 
Company's property. A few more finds were made, and some 
tents went up on the spot. 

As time wore on, these gave place to Kafir huts and grass 
and reed houses, and the population, which gathered slowly 
at first, received large additions when the exciting news of 
the discovery of the famed Sheba spread throughout South 
Africa. 

In July of last year the town was composed of thirty 
houses of wood and iron, and as many mud and thatch 
dwellings, together with the primitive structures I have just 
named. 

To-day Barberton is a town of about four thousand in- 
habitants, and is a financial and trading centre for a population 
of another four thousand. The town proper has a circum- 
ference of about a mile, but beyond this there are many 
dwelling-houses and other buildings dotted at irregular 
intervals over a large area. 

Rising ridges branch out from each end of the town, and 
along these spurs some very commodius and even elegant 
residences have been erected. An inverted letter fi will give 
some idea of the shape of the town. The left prong may be 
taken to represent the Berea, where many of the suburban 
houses are situated ; the top, the town at its most densely 
populated portion ; the right prong, another ridge with several 
lower levels along which houses of varying degrees of pre- 
tentiousness are built, and the centre the various roadways 
descending gently to the Kaap valley. 

Barberton, which lies about 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, is laid out into erven, a block of these consisting 
of ten. These are again sub-divided into lots of five, back to 
back, in the manner famihar to South Africans. 
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The town has two public squares, the Market Square and 
President Square, and is cut by well laid out streets, which in 
course of time it is to be supposed will be levelled and kept 
in decent repair. 

Tiny cottages and huts are perched on escarpments in the 
hills immediately above the town, and through these is drawn 
the boundary line of the Moodie Company's property. A 
very small portion of Barberton is thus not on Government 
ground. 

One of the several good buildings which catch the eye is 
an imposing two-storied red brick pile in the Market Square, 
put up by Messrs. Lewis & Marks. It is a handsome comer 
structure, and is let out in offices, the Bank of Africa occupy- 
ing a portion of the ground floor. 

Among the other buildings of importance may be ranked 
the two Exchanges. That first put up is a fair- sized erection, 
the stoep of which is at present utilised as a broker's lounge. 
This whilom centre of an unwholesome excitement — the 
Transvaal Share Exchange — consists of a long, narrow, well- 
lighted chamber, in which on tables are spread the latest 
newspapers. On the walls are various intelligence boards, 
one lofty black one having the names of a long string of 
companies painted on it, with " closing prices '* chalked in 
after the various titles. 

But this Exchange was not considered sufficient for the 
growing wants of Barberton, so a company was started to 
build another. All the share business being done at present 
could be transacted in one of the half-hundred offices in and 
near the Market Square, or which flank the main apartments 
of the Exchanges. 

But it appears the brokers had a difference of opinion as 
to the conditions upon which selling operations should be 
conducted, and, thinking gold booms lasted for ever, divided 
themselves into congenial cliques, one coterie raising JB5,000 
to build a new temple in which to congregate, and the other 
remaining satisfied with their old quarters. 

The new building — the De Kaap Stock Exchange — is 
certainly a fine one. Whether it will be used much as a 
Stock Exchange or not, it supplies the town with a commo- 
dious hall for meetings, concerts, balls, &c. The Government 
might do worse than negotiate for the purchase of the new 
Exchange for public offices. 

Among the other institutions of the town which make 

themselves prominent by their local habitations are, the new 

Club — sbs comfortable as any in South Africa — substantial 
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places of public worship for the requirements of all, some 
good hotels, a theatre in embryo, two music halls, and 
canteens innumerable. Besides these are a race-course, and 
recreation and cricket grounds. 

There are many well-built stores in which Dutch is a good 
deal heard, and above the entrances to which aie to be seen 
famiUar Natal names ; the Natal and Standard Banks flourish, 
the former evidently adopts the motto which would have been 
a good one for Barberton, ** Festina Lente " — while the whirr 
of the steam saw-mills and the music of the blacksmith* s 
anvil are common sounds. 

One enterprising Barbertonian of the early days made a 
swimming bath at the foot of the Berea, and his name-r-Kose 
— deserves to be recorded if only because he made a drinking- 
trough outside his place. It is taken advantage of largely by 
horses, which now make their way to it unattended. 

The Post Ofl&ce is wretchedly housed and badly situated 
on an out-of-the-way rise. The new hospital is built a little 
way from town, and it does honour to the Barber tonians. 
Whatever has been the tone of the share market — and unfor- 
tunately that for a long period was the barometer of Barber- 
ton's progress — liberal subscriptions to the hospital have 
never been lacking. 

The good ladies who have devoted themselves to the work 
of tending the sick have been the objects of an almost adoring 
admiration ; while some of the townspeople, whose names it 
would be invidious to mention, have vied with each other in 
ministering to the wants of their less fortunate fellow- 
creatures. The new hospital is a commodious and ornamental 
building ; let us hope that the latter will remain its leading 
characteristic. 

And it seems fitting here to say a few words about the 
health of Barberton. Some gloomy expectations regarding the 
place have been completely falsified. Many who journeyed 
to the town to settle, did so prepared to make sacrifices of 
health if it so could be that they would rapidly make money. 

Whether they have acquired more of this world's goods 
or not, it is certain they have gained in bodily health. The 
fact is that so far from the climate of Barberton being bad, it 
is exceptionally salubrious. There may be occasional cases 
of fever in the town, but they have found their beginnings 
beyond the boundaries of Barberton. These, again, may or 
may not be legitimately contracted cases. 

Men even with cast-iron constitutions, could not long 
with impunity breathe malaria while sleeping in the open at 
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low- lying feyer-hamited spots ; it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that men who shatter their frames with drink should 
sometimes snccomb. 

There is no fever in the town proper, and Httle or no other 
sickness. It might have been expected that in the early 
days of growing Barberton the health of the town would be 
unsatisfactory, and yet we find that in the seven months 
ending with last November there were only 120 odd cases in 
the hospital. Of these, 107 had been discharged then, while 
others remained to become convalescent. 

Deaths in the town are few in number, and those from 
fever bear a small proportion to those resulting from other 
diseases or accident. Medical men have little or no work to 
do. They flocked to the place thinking to coin money out of 
fever patients; for a livelihood they either flitted, had to 
become scrip-sellers, or turn their hand to harder toil. 

There are hardly more than half-a-hundred graves in the 
Barberton cemetery, and the gravedigger, finding his occupa- 
tion unprofitable, threw it up in disgust and took to digging 
for gold. The sanitary arrangements of the town are gradu- 
ally becoming satisfactory, the pail system having been now 
introduced. Besidents speak of last summer as a pleasant 
surprise. 

A Natal visitor needs only to see in the streets of Barber- 
ton the bloom on the cheeks of some former well-known 
faces to be convinced of the healthiness of the town. And it 
speaks volumes for the health of Barberton that such a small 
percentage of sickness should accompany the large amount 
of hard drinking which goes on. Every second building is a 
canteen, more or less flimsily constructed. There is every 
variety of grog shop, from the grass or canvas " Diggers* 
Betreat " to the more flashy caf^. 

Some of the best of the hotels, restaurants and canteens 
are well conducted, and are sufficient to supply all the needs 
of Barberton for a long time to come. It may also be safely 
said that there is little hope for the real prosperity of the 
town until half the canteens are swept away. Miserable 
dens of temptation though some be, many of them are suffi- 
ciently alluring to draw the last coin from a class of people 
rapidly drifting to penury and worse. 

It may be that the sad waste of money and moral and 
physical strength which goes on in Barberton through the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors is caused by the indifferent 
water supply of the town. The spruit which mainly pro- 
vides the town is deficient in quantity, and as it is drawn 
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upon for general domestic purposes, it becomes impure. The 
Barbertonians have no more important local question before 
them than the creation of a good supply of wholesome water. 
It is only a question of money ; it is easily possible to bring 
up the Little Queen's River by taking it out at Hoodie's and 
leading it into the town. 

living in Barberton is somewhat expensive, but not more 
so than might be expected in a town as yet far removed from 
the domains of the producers. The ruling price for eggs at 
the time of my visit was half-a-guinea a dozen. I know a 
lady who sent a florin to a store for eggs, and who for her 
money got two and no change. Milk was a shilling a bottle, 
and &esh butter did not exist. If you wanted a cauliflower 
you had to pay 7s. 6d. for it. These were reHcs of share boom 
prices. They could not last for ever. 

A number of Germans, and the now ubiquitous coolies, 
have taken to market-gajrdening at the Queen's Eiver, and 
the vegetable supply is already becoming abundant and 
moderate in price. Good bullocks can be got at £8 and £9, 
although I saw a span of four go on the Market Square at 35s. 
apiece. They had been in the valley, and the possibility of 
their having the fly reduced their marketable value. 

Potatoes ranged about £3 10s. for a bag of 1401b., while 
sweet ditto might be put at an average of 30s. for 1901b. 
IBoer meal was 45s. to 50s., mealie meal 28s. to 33s., and 
Kaflr com 188. to 20s. a bag. Forage was Is. 5d. a bundle, 
and fowls 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. apiece. 

Horses ranged from £5 to £16, and a decent — decent as far 
as that country side goes — nag might be got for £15. A great 
many horses had died through the sickness, but the purses of 
many of the folk seemed able to stand the drain upon them 
for providing substitutes. A visitor requiring to go about on 
horseback cannot do better than buy a mount and re-sell him. 
Hiring costs him from 15s. to 30s. a day, according to the 
conscience of the lender. 

Firewood is a dear item, as the householder has to pay a 
pound for a Ucense every time that he gets a load. This is a 
ridiculous and most vexatious impost. The wood in the 
locality has been pretty well chopped down, although there 
are yet some well-timbered kloofs in the neighbourhood. The 
only trees to be seen about the town, which is built on granite 
boulders and red earth, are the sugar bush, the aloe, and some 
kinds of wild fruit trees. A very good suggestion has been 
made that the Government should plant some sorts of the 
eucalypti in and around the town. 
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People as a rule build their own abodes, but the monthly 
Hcense of a pound a stand for house plots of 100 feet square 
on the Berea, and fifty feet square in the towns, is a heavy 
item. 

Clothing and many other articles in the town will be found 
to be only a httle over Natal prices. I gathered that that 
was not a very good sign of trade — at least for any would-be 
monopolists. Another unhealthy indication was that forced 
sales of some classes of goods were being made by the 
auctioneers. . 

Social life in Barberton is attractive for all classes. The 
people generally are hospitable to a degree, and there is con- 
genial recreation for most. The foundation of a theatre is 
laid, and, as has been said, there are two music halls of the 
*' Miss Dashaway will again oblige " order. There were 
whispers of establishing societies of a mentally elevating 
nature. 

This reminds me that the town is fully supplied with welU 
conducted newspapers. There are three, the Herald ^ Times ^ 
and Representative, the two former being issued twice and the 
last named once a-week. The Herald, the first sheet printed, 
was started by Mr. Gordon Cameron, who, in the early days 
of Moodie's, enterprisingly published a small but useful paper, 
printing it by the papyrograph process. Barberton also has 
its comic sheet — the Jester, 

The Fields folk have well-conducted balls occasionally. 
Just before I arrived there had been one gay assembly, and 
while I was there I was courteously invited to attend as happy 
a fancy dress ball as one could wish to enjoy. It was given 
by the bachelors of Barberton. Held in the fine hall of the 
New Exchange it was a great success. To the dazzled visitor 
it presented another of those scenes which bewilder him at 
Barberton; it opened before him the creation of another 
wand wave of the golden genii. A fine large hall, flagged, 
festooned, and evergreened, a good floor, good music from a 
string band, a good supper, rivers of champagne, and the 
ever-changing spectacle of a costume ball! What did 
dancers or onlookers wish for more ? Perhaps the onlookers 
would have hked more dances, but then people cannot have 
all they want, even at balls. The onlookers were men who 
outnumbered the ladies by two to one. It was a happy dis- 
pensation for the ladies ; they enjoyed it, and that consum- 
mation is, or should be, the be-all and end-all of festive 
celebrations. The dresses were of the usual fancy costume 
order, and some of them, considering where they must have 
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been fabricated, were strikingly good. A pleasant innova- 
tion at tbe hearty gathering was the flitting about of tele- 
graph boys among the groups in the hall. They bore messages 
from and to dancers, written on pink paper, with the familiar 
telegram form heading, but worded as follows : — 

CALICO BALL TELEGRAPH. 



If the sincerity of this Avowral is doubted, it will be 
repeated upon payment of Half the amount of en- 
couragement originally responsible for its transmis- 
sion; and if found that it was somewhat undecided 
the quantity will at once be doubly refunded to the 
receiver. 



[Fill in according to fancy.] 

Charges to pay. 



No. of 
Message. 



Despatched at 

(Please write with sincerity.) 
Heceived at 



FROM 



TO 



Many of the messages and the repHes sent were as 
amusing as they were ingenious. Another of the features 
of the ball was the circulation among the ladies besides their 
ordinary dance programmes, of a leaflet printed in gold, and 
appearing at first glance to be a share certificate. It, how- 
ever, read as follows : — 

SHARE CERTIFICATE. 

BACHELORS' FANCY DRESS BALL, BARBERTON, 

Un-li7nited. 

DE KAAP GOLD FIELDS, SOUTH APEICAN REPUBLIC. 

Incorporated under the Terpsichorean Act, Cotirt of Cupid, 



CAPITAL, 26 DANCES. 



{Available for every form of amusement as practised under the above- 
mentioned Act, and issued subject to the natural edicts of the said 
Court of Cupid.) 
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This is to certify that Miss of 

is the Proprietress of 26 Shares of One Dance each, in the Capital 
Stock of the Bachelors' Fancy Dress Ball, Un-limited, snbject to the 
rules, regulations, courtly attentions, and admiration of the Company,, 
the Directors not guaranteeing the fulfilment of any contracts entered 
into in connection herewith. 

Secretary. 

Dated at Barberton, this 4th day of May, 1887. 

This was backed in the usual way with a number of blank 

forms as follows : — 

I hereby cede, and make over, all my right and title to One Full 

Half Share, in Dance No to Mr 

Shareholder 

The Barberton bachelors were deservedly congratulated on 
doing an important social service by bringing so agreeably 
together many who had up to that time been strangers to- 
each other. 

A few short months ago, when the share boom was at its 
height, there were scenes in Barberton bringing back the 
early days of Ballarat, when men, in that inexplicable 
delirium which attacks some natures on the sudden acquisition^ 
of unaccustomed money, had foot-baths of champagne and lit 
their cigars with five-pound notes. 

There was this difference though. The Australian digger 
who ** knocked down" the coin he made digging went back 
to the earth for more. At Barberton speculative sharks and. 
spendthrift gamblers only flung away the money the pubHc 
subscribed as monstrously absurd premiums on shares. Men 
who in days not long by, had not a shirt " to wash the other/*" 
got some hundreds on the strength of a few inches or feet of 
outcrop, and the result was that many of the canteen keepers, 
were able to extend their premises. 

Times are changed now, and although some of the people- 
will not admit it, they are changed distinctly for the better. 
A certain class of Barbertonians, a class which has, I am glad* 
to say, diminished considerably now, sought to win fortunes 
from bubble companies; the general inhabitants, the large 
bulk of whom really mean to do genuine business, must now 
" learn to labour and to wait.'* They must look to the gold 
from the Sheba Valley to pay for the buildings of which far 
too many have been erected. They are realising this and are 
wonderfully cheerful notwithstanding, although here and there 
a long visage tells of inabihty to pay up ** calls "or to keep- 
other " promises to pay." 

There is more meaning now in the examination of speci- 

mens of quartz at the corners of streets than there was before, 

9nd more anxiety depicted on the faces watching for the tail 
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of gold in the panning dish. Pestles and mortars are kept at 
work pounding to powder the specimens which come into town 
nestling in the satchels of prospectors ; in short, there are 
evidences that a stern lesson is being taken to heart at last. 

The contents of the newspapers and a little ** scene " at 
the Jubilee meeting prove that the community is essentially 
an Enghsh one. A feature as gratifying as any to the Natal 
visitor, is the proof on all hands of the strong hold the colony 
has gained on the trade of the place. One often wonders why 
Durban and Maritzburg look so dull. The fact is, that West 
Street and Church Street have largely gone to Barberton and 
Johannesburg. 

But the former place is at present suffering the reaction 
inevitable on an attempt to force the pace of growth beyond 
\7hat the production of gold has so far warranted. The town 
is over built, that is as far as its present requirements are 
concerned. 

I have a firm faith in the future of Barberton, but it has 
rough weather immediately ahead of it, and it will require 
long patience and careful nursing on the part of Natal houses 
who support storekeepers there, to pull through it. If Natal 
liouses press their clients for a twelvemonth to come, there 
must be a serious collapse. That collapse would but mean 
the ousting of the Natal merchant, and the ultimate establish- 
ment of Cape houses. 

Although the output of gold on the Kaap Fields is at 
present far from satisfactory, a year will work a great change 
in that respect, and Barberton must continue to be the head- 
quarters of the fields. 

Although other mining and milling camps will form in the 
district, Barberton, by reason of its being the seat of the 
Government offices and the centre of the intelligence and the 
financial and the banking institutions of the locality, must 
always remain the emporium at these Fields. Again, when 
the Delagoa Bay Eailway is really opened, Barberton will 
gain in importance by its interior trade, apart from the gold 
industry. 

The Fields have not been sufficiently proved to revive the 
hopes of many of those who have dabbled in gold scrip ; at 
the same time they have proved enough to indicate that 
Barberton will never be deserted. But Natal has pushed 
trade there considerably more than there was justification for. 
Had she taken as much care to see that solid work was done 
upon the properties, to float which she so liberally subscribed 
her money, the prospect would have been better for her 
to-day. 
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Another serious consideration is that there have gathered 
there a large number of the wrong people to open up a gold 
field. The Barbertonians of to-day may, and I beUeve are as 
a whole, the right class to make the most of a developed 
gold field when created ; but as the Kaap Field is far from 
being developed, there is nothing but distress ahead for some 
time at present there, if they remain. Many of these suffer 
greatly from the high tariff which the Government insist upon 
maintaining on the necessaries of life. 

The Government drew £50,000 from Barberton in the first 
quarter of this year for customs, hcenses, claimstands, &c. 
They will have to afford greater rehef to the community than 
they have yet made a show of doing, if they wish to retain a 
valuable source of revenue, and the first direction in which 
they will have to give that rehef will be in making and 
mending roads, reforming the scale of licenses, and altogether 
abolishing the imposts on necessaries. 

If Natal syndicates would replace some of the loafers 
they have sent up there to spend their money, with men who 
would do honest work, they would have a better chance of a 
return for their expenditure. Barbertonians have to face the 
fact that Natal has been severely drained of money to develop 
their Fields, and that there will now be a great falHng off in 
the influx of capital until the mines have yielded gold in 
quantity. Many of them can do so, but they must give the 
only proof which will now be accepted, viz., the gold. 



CHAPTER III. 

Hoodie's. — After Three Years. — The Properties 

Described. 

IT is around the word that forms the first heading to this 
chapter that the early associations of the Kaap Gold 
Fields cling, although alluvial gold caused a stir at the 
Kantoor and Jamestown some months prior to the time when 
the name of Moodie first rung in the ears of the hardy pioneers 
of those who have made the Kaap Fields what they are. I 
watched with deep interest the first struggles of those pioneers^ 
and to-day, when again visiting the scene of these struggles, 
that interest is keenly revived. 

But how greatly the spirit of the place is changed ! Nearly 
all trace of the habitations of the first settlers at Hoodie's 
has vanished. The lower camp, with its tattered marquee 
signs bidding the traveller to poison himself with Transvaal 
gin is gone, and the rugged ascent scarred out of the hill-side, 
and up which many a heart palpitating with hope was carried, 
has given place to a made-road. 

At the top of what may be called the first stage of this 
road there are to be seen one or two trim cottages with 
flowers blooming by well-kept fences, while on distant craggy 
spots are several domiciles and an odd store or two. But 
they are the homes and possessions of the few. Where 
hundreds before formed the population, only units now are to 
be counted. The tents which flecked the slopes and mountain 
sides have been folded up, and their owners have silently 
stolen away to other scenes. The main path which led to 
the middle and upper camps is scarcely visible ; a lower road 
carries all the traffic. 

The once bustling camps are now but names, and the men 
who congregated at them have become scattered by ** mount 
and stream " and Barberton. Not a few of them, fine good 
fellows too, have done their last day's prospecting and gone 
down before the privations of the genuine digger's life ; with 
others anticipation ** still forward points the view," while with 
some, and I am glad to think a goodly number, substantial 
reward has crowned severe toil. It was hard times with some 
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of them in 1885 — the year after Hoodie's was rushed. 
Prospectors were then glad to get SOs. per week and one 
claim in a block when discovered on the Government ground 
to which many had migrated. There were few loafers in the 
camp in those days ; such excrescences received a freezingly 
cold shoulder and moved on. 

But to keep to my account of Hoodie's. Yankee Hoore's 
buck- sail store is away, though an iron one in Barberton bears 
his name ; Hr. Stafford Parker's little tin ofi&ce no longer dots 
the upper camp, but it has been lifted to the Barberton 
Market Square, where its jolly, rubicund, whitehatted owner, 
looking younger than ever, multiplies sovereigns faster than 
his customers do. The individual has gone to pastures new, 
and his place has been taken by companies. 

The edict of the High Court to render unto CsBsar the 
things that were Cassar's sent the majority away, but though 
Hoodie's Company have now fewer diggers on their property, 
they have companies doing more work than the individual 
found it possible to do. Hore claims are marked out on the 
central farms than ever, the whole of the Pioneer Eeef right 
up to the farm Weltevreden being pegged out by companies 
and syndicates who can afford to do substantial work and 
develop the ground thoroughly. 

The excitement of the early days blinded capitalists as 
well as poor men to the real value of the ore. That ex- 
aggerated notions then obtained respecting the producing 
power of the rock will be held to be proved when we remember 
that Hr. Whitehead and the Eoseada, now the Tiger Trap 
Company, agreed to pay Hr. Hoodie 50 per cent, of their 
gold, and provide machinery, &c. 

Huch has been said, and I have joined those who have 
written, respecting the high terms which the Hoodie Company 
formerly exacted from their tenants. I am glad, however, to 
recognise now the distinct desire of the company to win back 
population to their farms. I am assured that they are only 
too anxious to see the individual digger on their concessioned 
farms, provided he has means to enable him to carry on work. 
I think that even yet the individual digger can be brought 
again to these farms by a further judicious and gentle 
application of the pruning-knife to the terms. 

The Company still claim eight and a-half per cent, of the 

gross find of the digger or company on their two concessioned 

farms — Oorschot and Sassenheim. It is true that two and a- 

half per cent, is paid to the Government, and it might be well 

for the diggers to agitate the Government for the abolition of 
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this impost. But even were it done away with, 6 per cent, is, 
it is contended by some, a high royalty to claim from miners 
in these days of expensive living and heavily-taxed tools. At 
the same time it is to be remarked, on behalf of the company, 
that where good work has been done and the royalty is found 
to press unduly, the directors are prepared to discuss better 
terms with the workers. 

In brief, the Company hold out every encouragement to 
the prospector to come on their concessioned farms ; what 
they stipulate for is, that having struck something good he 
shall have capital to work his ground, or find a capitalist to 
support him. He is at liberty on these terms to amalgamate 
as many claims as he pleases. 

Those now on the ground have done well enough to com- 
pletely justify the opinion I formed and expressed three years 
ago of the high value of these auriferous regions. We do not 
to-day hear the humble dolly at work, turning out three 
or four ounces a week for the individual, but the rapid 
thumping of mill stamps tells a tale all its own. A blasting 
cannonading is going on in the mines, and water is running 
along well-made flumes and races, but it is the moneyed man 
who is reaping the benefit of it all. The capitalist has at 
Hoodie's, however, taught a great lesson of economy and 
correct working, and has proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the Moodie Company have a very rich estate. On the 
spot, the supervision is unexceptionably trustworthy, vigilant, 
conciliating and reasonable, and the directors have in their 
control of their splendid property only to continue to be guided 
by their popular local manager, Mr. W. A. B. Anderson, to 
reap a rich harvest for their shareholders. 

It may be convenient before proceeding to give notes of 
my observations of the various properties there in detail to 
summarise the situation at Hoodie's as developed three years 
after the first rush. 

Those now extracting the gold in such paying quantity at 
Hoodie's have, as I have said, gone the proper way to work 
to effect their object. In the beginning they discovered their 
lode on the surface, and they followed it down for a little 
distance, when they found it to be permanent. They drove 
in, first at a moderately low level, and tapped the reef. They 
then began to open up the ground, working it out towards the 
top. When they found that the lode still continued they kept 
down the hill, and driving once more struck the reef at the 
lower level. 

Again they went to work to open up their mine in the 
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manner in which a mine should be opened up. We were all 
fairly well sure of the fact three years ago, but since that 
time all the experts who had visited Moodie's say that the 
Pioneer Eeef is a thoroughly well-defined one, and that the 
work upon it leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is all the more to the credit of those who have under- 
taken this labour that they came new to it. Unused to 
quartz-mining before, they attacked it in a very economical 
manner. They have proved the Pioneer Eeef to a great 
depth beyond all anxious questioning (it has been struck rich 
at 500 feet), and they have so set out their mines that they 
have now years of work in front of them. 

I shall speak of the property again, but that of the 
Beehive Company may be here instanced as one where much 
has been done on behalf of the shareholders. Before issuing 
their prospectus, the Beehive people drove into the reef at 
two levels, the lower being about 300 feet from the surface. 
They found the reef and they opened it up ; that is, they drove 
on the reef east and west and stoped out the ground. When 
they found that the stone was of the same quality as it was 
on the top, viz., one-and-a-half ounce stuff, they came to the 
public and asked them to subscribe £5,000 for working capital. 
The money was readily found, and the machinery, now erected, 
was ordered. A tram-line was laid down from the reef, and a 
large quantity of quartz was extracted and stacked at the 
mine and mill. 

The Company now work with water-power, which they get 
by using a Pelton water-wheel and taking up the water from 
the tail-race of the Pioneer Company. The mill has begun 
operations, the Company have started with a thousand pounds 
in hand out of their working capital, and have already about 
three years* stoping work to accomphsh ere they open up a 
fresh level. 

Another pattern one is the Golden Hill Company. They 
originally had two veins on the surface. These merged into 
one another, and now form a large body of stone going down 
perfectly solid. The mine has been so well opened up that 
there is more work in front of those concerned than ever their 
5-stamp battery will get through. 

I merely mention these properties as samples of the good 
work done at Moodie's. Other companies have completed, 
and are completing, equally successful operations. Altogether 
there is now no question that many of the companies ai 
Hoodie's have a bright future before them. 

Alter very considerable trouble I gathered statistics which 
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enabled me to arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of the 
average yield of gold from the Kaap ore. Confining myself 
meanwhile to Moodie's, I have to print interesting and 
valuable figures for which I am indebted to the courtesy and 
willing co-operation of Mr. W. A. B. Anderson and Mr. 
Turton, his deputy, as also to Mr. Williamson, the mill 
manager. 

The Concession Creek Mill, best known as Moodie's Central 
Mill, is a battery consisting of a ten-stamp Sandycroft, with 
grinding and amalgamating pans driven by a vortex turbine. 
The stone crushed at this battery from October, 1886, to 
March of this year, was sent for test crushings, and was 
mostly of small value. The ore in the aggregate was 1,474: 
tons, and this amount yielded in gold 1,144 ounces, 10 dwts. 
and 14 grains, far from a bad return considering the circum- 
stances. 

But details of the monthly yield of gold from the mines at 
Moodie's will form the best proof of their value. Unfortunately 
no record was kept of the tonnage taken out and crushed 
l>etween the date of the beginning of operations and December, 
1885. But as since that time it has been carefully booked and 
shows that the average product of all the mines on the estate 
tas been 1 oz. 9 dwts. per ton, I have assumed that the yield 
I)reviously averaged the same. 

The following summary of operations to the end of April 

^ows that 12,339 tons of ore have been crushed, and that it 

gave 17,865 ounces of gold. This average of 29 pennyweights 

must, I think, be regarded as a highly satisfactory one. It is 

expected that now that two new batteries on the estate are in 

lull operation with rich stone the average will be higher for 

some time, but whether it prove so or not Moodie's has 

established its claim to be considered not only a payable, but 

a valuable gold field. 

There are reasons for the recent falling off in returns to 
which I shall allude. In addition to the starting of the 
Company's new batteries, the Company's wire tram which 
has been procured from England, enables their important Ivy 
Reserve — a test crushing from which yielded the handsome 
return of 3 oz. 8 dwts. after setting the battery plates — to be 
worked with satisfaction. 

The following are the full available statistics as to the 
crushing and }aeld of ore on Moodie's : — 
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1884. 

December 

1885. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 



Tonnage. 



oz. dwts. grs. 
95 1 2 



165 
431 
201 
155 
342 
272 
317 
385 
853 
1,600 
819 
838 



16 

8 

13 

10 

11 

12 

3 

6 

14 

1 

17 

2 



Summary. 
Estimated tonnage 
crushed from Dec, 
1884, to Dec, 1885, 

inclusive 

Actual yield of gold 

from Dec, 1884, 

to Dec, 1885, in- 

clnsive 



7,872 1 
Tons. 





16 

4 



5 

3 

23 

2 



6 

16 

16 



Say 


4,467 





6,478 


17 


21 


1886. 














January 


597 


10 





1,280 


3 


19 


February 


648 








1,103 


18 


1 


March 


790 








1,260 


9 


19 


April 


664 








900 


15 


4 


May... ... i 


684 








915 


16 


1 


June 


450 








680 


14 


8 


July 


468 


10 





598 


14 


11 


August 


317 


1 





657 


10 


23 


September ... 


119 


15 





247 


19 


9 


October 


189 








292 


9 


19 


November ... 


349 








568 


2 


28 


December ... 


656 








922 


13 


11 


1887. 














January 


497 








675 


11 


11 


February ... 


482 


15 





392 


18 


6 


March 


497 








427 


4 


5 


April 


472 


10 





471 


3 


6 



11,386 6 6 



oz. dwts. grs. 



4,467 



6,478 17 21 
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Tiger Trap Company. — ^This, the late Boseata Oompany, 
lias a fine property lately taken over, or re-floated, by Hoodie's 
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Tonnage. oz. dwts. grs. 

Actual tonnage 
crushed from Jan., 
1886, to Apl., 1887, 
inclusive ... ... 7,872 1 

Actual yield of gold 
from Jan., 1886, 
to April, 1887, in- 
clusive 11,386 6 6 



Total number of 

tons crushed ... 12,339 1 
Total number of 

ounces of gold 

yielded ... ... 17,865 



Estimated value of 
alluvial gold found 
by diggers taken 
from statements 
made by store- 
keepers £8,000 

As these figures prove, the average yield on Hoodie's since 
December, 1884, comes out at 29 dwts. to the ton, a very 
gratifying result, and one which should spell good dividends 
to the shareholders ere long. It will have been observed by 
the foregoing tables that the monthly returns during the last 
year steadily declined from over a thousand to less than a 
fourth of that number of ounces. With the companies in 
apparently vigorous working order, it would appear at first 
sight difficult to account for this falling off. It was explained 
to me by the fact that some of the companies having ab- 
sorbed extra claims, had ceased crushing until adequate 
machinery could be erected. 

Although crushings had been discontinued by some, mining 
had been kept on, and, as in the case of the Beehive Company 
with their 900 tons of rich ore stacked, the work is shown in 
the piles of quartz ready for the mill. The monthly returns 
have again begun the ascending scale, and it may be now 
confidently asserted that the output will slowly rise to a good 
steady average. 

Proceeding with my notes of the work done on the various 
properties, I shall begin with some particulars of the 

Tiger Trap Company, — ^This, the late Eoseata Company, 
has a fine property lately taken over, or re-floated, by Hoodie's 
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Company, for £35,000. The Company have taken up the 
sabscrihers' shares, thus giving the Tiger Trap Company 
£7,000 for further development and erection of machinery. 
The Company have sixteen claims on the Pioneer Reef, and 
the 10-stamp machinery, all Natal made, and kept going by 
an over-shot wheel with water having 20-feet fall, is working 
very satisfactorily. 

The sohd work which has been done on the hUl, with its 
almost perpendicular sides, shows that those who three years 
ago put in their time every three days at this place were only 
playing with tunnelling. Two long drives have been made 
into the hill, and the tunnels are very well timbered. That 
at a lower level is 240 feet from the surface, and it cuts 
through what is called the Big Reef, which is 6 feet wide in 
the tunnel. 

Two reefs go through the property, the smaller [one run- 
ning over an ounce, and the larger an average of 12 dwts. 
A striking feature about the larger vein is that nearer the 
surface tJie quality falls off, while it gets better the deeper 
the w^ork goes. The upper drive is in about 320 feet, and it 
cuts the reef 3 feet thick. 

The Company before being re-floated was started ynth a 
capital of £12,000, the vendors taking £6,000 in shares. Out 
of a sum of £3,000 set aside as working capital, a 10-stamp 
battery has, as I have shown, been erected, and the mine has 
been well opened up. As the mine has paid its way, it may 
be interesting to state that — exclusive of the amount which 
has been spent in extraneous work, such as building houses, 
excavating the mill site, &c. — the expenditure has hitherto 
averaged about £130 per month. This total is made up of 
the amount paid to Kaflrs, one miner, an amalgamator, a 
blacksmith, a manager, and for tools, &c. 

I have before me a full table of the monthly yield froia 
the mine, and it shows that since real work began in the 
latter part of 1885, to the end of April last, 1,430 tons lOcwt. 
gave a result of 1,061 oz. 8 dwts. 8 grs. From what I saw 
of the property, however, there is little doubt that it will 
prove a safe ounce one. The stuff near the surface was too 
good to throw away, but poor enough to reduce the general 
average. 

I was shown over the property by that popular young 
Moodieite, Mr. Percy Weir, who was undertaking the manage- 
ment of the mine in the temporary absence of Mr. A. T* 
Metcalf. It is proposed to erect another 10-stamp mill on 

i property. 
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Whitehead's Mining and Milling Company, — I next visited 
the property of this company, with its capital of £60,000, and 
thirteen claims extending up the main Pioneer Keef. While 
lingering at the creek which runs between Whitehead's and 
the Tiger Trap property, the visitor is now impressed with 
the change between what was and what is. 

Three years ago, this particular locality resounded with 
the thumping of dollies at work for happy, light-hearted men, 
-who could pay the week's tucker at Yankee Moore's with 
ease, and dream of the coming pile. But Vhomme j^ropose, dc. 
— Mr. Percy Whitehead was confirmed by law in the posses- 
sion of the fine property which now bears his name. Some 
profitable work has been done on the ground, as is proved by 
the handsome returns which have been obtained. But I 
regretted to find that the mining had not been proceeding 
so vigorously as it should, and that the chance of opening up 
the ground from the lower eastern level was being neglected. 
This is, however, now to be put right. Mr. Percy Whitehead 
has been paying a visit to his old love, and has re-started 
mining on the reef on a proper scale. 

The property of the Company, which has a 12-stamp 
Sandy croft battery, is in two separated blocks, one being 
named the Phoenix and the other 293. As to the quality of 
the stone in the former it may briefly be stated to have 
given off about two ounces to the ton for a year up to last 
April. The returns for the twelve months of 1886 showed 
that 2,395 tons of ore yielded 4,460 ounces of gold. 

At the lower end of the ground a shaft has been sunk 60 
feet, but as it is going through very hard rock it has been 
abandoned pending the arrival of pneumatic drills. One 
"white man is at present working in both drives in which I 
spent some time in a perspiry atmosphere. There is plenty 
of good stone in sight, and it is being got out at the rate of six 
tons a day. 

On the Phoenix ground one low level drive is being made 
to strike the reef below the present workings, and it is 
expected that ore will be again taken out of here as rich as 
that which has already kept up the average yield of the 
property to such a satisfactory figure. 

In 293 quartz is being taken out regularly for the mill from 
the upper level. Besides this, dead work is going on on a 
low level cross-cut drive to cut the reef 120 feet below the 
present workings, and a shaft is being sunk to meet it. As I 
have said, there is a fine 12-stamp Sandycroft battery at work 
for the company, driven by a vortex turbine on which the 
water falls from a height of 80 feet. 
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The Natalia Company have a capital of £8,000, and iheir 
property is situated between the Phoenix block of the White- 
head Company's ground and the Pioneer Company's claims. 
It consists of two claims, and is a yaluable one, having the 
famed Pioneer Beef running through it. The ground in the 
old days belonged to the well-kaown fieldsmen, Messrs. 
Batsey, Dales, Kestell and Wyld. The main drive about 200 
feet from the surface has gone in close on 300 feet. 

The Company have erected a 5-stamp Sandycroft battery 
worked by a turbine having a 90-feet fall. They have done a 
deal of valuable dead work, and the prospects of the Company 
are decidedly good, notwithstanding that the first crushing 
has not proved so satisfactory as was expected. When the 
crushings are conducted with more care there is no reason 
why the stone of this company should not yield as well as 
that of any other on the Pioneer Beef. An aerial tram carries 
the ore from the mine to the battery, and a large quantity of 
rock has been got out. 

TJie Pioneer Company. — ^It was with much satisfaction 
that I made a minute examination of the fine property owned 
by the Hillary Brothers, and in which that fortunate and 
enterprisingly speculative Durbanite, Mr. B. W. Greenacre, is 
considerably interested. It was on the outcrop of the reef 
that work was being done three years ago, but it was not long 
before the owners saw their error, and once seen it was 
quickly rectified. 

Where the reef was formerly exposed on the surface and 
laid bare in all its sparkling richness in the dayHght, the 
ground has all been levelled up with debris. To follow the 
excellent operations which have been carried out, one must 
descend the hill 300 feet, where, at the mouth of a long drive 
tapping the reef, at that depth, will be seen a five stamp 
Mitcheson working away merrily and crushing out good 
profits, which the Public neglected the opportunity of sharing. 

The battery, which is as compact and useful as any on the 
whole Fields, is driven by a Pelton wheel. There are in all 
11 stamps here, the fall of water being 215 feet. Entering the 
tunnel at the level of the battery site we find natives, of whom 
there are day and night shifts, singing at their drilling ; and 
here also may be seen Italian miners from St. Gothard pegg- 
ing hard at it. The drive is a well-timbered one of 360 feet. 

At the spot where the ore was being extracted I found the 
reef running about 15 inches and showing gold very freely. 
While I was there the quartz was being taken along the lower 
tunnel to the mill by tram, and from the upper level by 
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means of a wire-tram. A shaft had been already sunk 200 
feet, and by this time it has doubtless connected the two 
levels and been brought into use to drop the ore from above 
to the battery level. 

The developing operations on these three claims, the 
original prospectors' claims on this splendid reef, cannot be 
too highly praised. Enough stoping ground has been opeaed 
to keep the battery going for three years, and the fine dead 
work is now all in favour of the proprietors. 

The mine, the earnings of which are on the increase, has 
been producing 200 oz. a month, and the average yield has 
been the high one of a trifle over two ounces. One fourteen 
days* crushing of 84 tons gave 224 oz. 18 dwt. of gold. 

It is very gratifying to be able to give such a highly favour- 
able report of this mine. Being the first property on which 
genuinely good labour was bestowed, it has well sustained its 
reputation as the sheet anchor of Hoodie's. Those who have 
borne the brunt of hard times are now reaping their well- 
deserved reward for bestowing so much zealous care on this 
and other equally well-managed properties on the Kaap 
Fields. Mr. Jas. Jeffreys is entitled to high credit for the 
first-class work he has done on this property as manager. 

The Beehive Company. — I have already referred to the 
property of this company as one on which most excellent 
work has been done, it is one of the pattern mines on the 
Fields, and it would have been a good thing for investors 
throughout South Africa if some more of the properties had 
been developed half as systematically and economically. 
The Beehive Company, with their seven claims and capital 
of £20,000, have a perfectly opened mine, some miscellaneous 
buildings, a 10-stamp Sandycroft battery with a first-class 
Califomian Pelton wheel, to which a long tram line has 
been made, three years' good ore in sight, 900 tons stacked, 
and a thousand pounds in hand. 

Men who manage their concerns so well at the Fields 
deserve the success which is now within the grasp of the 
Beehive owners. The claims are Nos. 1 to 6 west of the 
Pioneer lots. 

One fortunate peculiarity of the mine is that the local blue 
bar contains visible gold. I went through the different drives 
on the property, and though, of course, there is a strong 
family resemblance between them and the other work, the 
erratic formation of the reef could be better traced here, pinching 
to a few inches and widening to 5 feet within a short distance. 

Here, as elsewhere, we are shown that gold mines are no 
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places for dandies. Those who prefer black coats and linen 
to moleskin, flannel and diggers* boots, will find after fording 
the diminutive canals in the drives and generally " doing '* the 
mine that they would not pass at a Jubilee celebration. 

"When I emerged from the lower level drive, which is in 
300 feet, I saw the funeral of a native who had died the 
previous night. His companions, who had been very un- 
vdlhng to touch the body, were at last prevailed upon to carry 
it to the place of sepulture, a hole near the spot where the 
Kafir had been worlang a day or two before. It was a rough- 
and-ready burial — two Kafirs bearing the corpse slung from a 
pole — but it was as decent as the circumstances would permit. 

The Company seem unfortunate with their natives. Not 
long after this a hut took fire, and two Kafirs were severely 
burnt. One succumbed at once to his injuries, and the other 
was well cared for. He was put to bed, but in the night time 
he bethought him of a small hoard of money he had placed 
in the ground some distance away. He rose and walked to 
the spot, took out his savings, but as he was re-entering his 
sleeping place he dropped dead. 

Besides the well-opened ground inside, the Beehive 
Company have on the top of the hill an open quarry from 
which a large quantity of very good stone has been taken. 
It is a pretty light blue quartz veined with white, and all 
crushed together yields handsomely. Twenty tons of the 
ore gave 42 ounces. Hundreds of tons are yet in sight, and 
the ** blow *' is undoubtedly a valuable asset of the company. 
The fall of the water on the battery wheel is 220 feet. 

The Union Company. — As their machinery is close by 
that of the Beehive Company, a few words may be devoted 
here to this Port Elizabeth Company, having a capital of 
£20,000. This is another concern which ought to yield well 
for the shareholders. No money was lost in " promoting *' 
it, and there is still a balance of £2,000 in hand, to come and 
go on as working capital out of the total of £20,000. 

The property consists of 21 claims, and is situated between 
the Hibernia, Ivy and Allan reefs. The 10-stamp battery 
has been made by Messrs. Howard, Farrar & Co., and is 
driven by a Pelton wheel. All the machinery and general 
** fixings " are of a first-class character, and the fine water- 
race, lined with galvanised iron, and 2,000 yards long, is only 
another of the many encouraging sights at Hoodie's. 

Another sight is the aerial tram. It is the longest on the 
Fields, and is, I believe, the second longest in the world, 
having a span of 730 yards, and being another 120 yards irom 
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end to end. The longest is at the Alamillos lead mine in 
Spain. To show the completeness of the arrangements 
which have been so well carried out by the Port Elizabeth 
firm of engineers I have named, I may say that 15 buckets 
can move at one time on this wire. The fall of water for the 
Pelton is 870 feet, and the piping is six hundred yards long. 

Two Bredan pans will be used for treating the blanketings, 
and a great deal is expected from the fine property. The reef 
shows very good gold, and runs an average of 2 to 3 feet in 
thickness. The ground is well mined, and the mill is con- 
stantly fed with quartz. 

The Alpine Company (£25,000 Capital). — This Company's 
property on Allan's Eeef has been very favom-ably regarded 
by the Fields folk. It consists of Brickhill and Milburn's 
19 claims. At present a deal of dead work is being done, 
and after a considerable amount of ground has been opened 
out, crushing has been resumed. In August last, before the 
Company was floated, 54 ounces of gold were got from 
21 cwt. of Alpine stone, and before that wonderful yield had 
been had from it by dollies. Other odd crushings have given 
six and nine ounces to the ton. So far as I could learn the 
prospects of this company are fair, there being a small battery 
on the groxmd. It is a 2-stamp Natal affair with an over-shot 
wheel, the water having a fall of 30 feet. 

The Bosetta Company. — The Company have 10 claims on 
Barber's Eeef. As soon as they took them over from the 
original holders they erected a 15 stamp battery on Concession 
Greek, and made a long water-race at a cost of £6,000. The 
battery is made by Messrs. Mitcheson, of Umgeni, the water 
for the vortex turbine having a fall of 90 feet. Fully 2,000 
tons of ore, estimated to run 10 to 15 dwts., have been got 
from the mill, which is now working. 

Ivy East Extension, — Messrs. Woodward and Walker 
have a number of claims on the Ivy Reef, and I believe that 
so good is their ore that they are turning out with very 
superior dollies as much as a hundred ounces a month. They 
have three 2001b. stamps at work, but owing to scarcity of 
water their milling capacities are limited. There will be 
greater crushipg facilities on the ground shortly. 

The quality of the ore will be best gauged when I say that 
500 tons have yielded 1,299 ounces. There is a curious little 
history connected with these claims. They were on offer to 
a Maritzburg syndicate for six months, and part of the 
bargain was that the upper ground was not to be touched for 
this period. The parties to the contract on the spot observed 
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the agreement faithfully. They worked hard on the low 
ground and for nearly all the term mentioned could find 
nothing. Just as the term of optional purchase was about to 
expire, Messrs. Woodward k Walker struck the reef richer 
than they had it above. The news had not reached the City 
when the period of six months had elapsed, and the short- 
sighted Maritzburg Syndicate left the property alone* 
Messrs. Woodward k Walker had hard times to pull through, 
but they are to be congratulated now on their good fortune.. 
I hear a company will take up their property shortly. 

The Woodbine Company. — ^This Durban company have seven 
claims close to those of Messrs. Woodward &, Walker. It is 
a pleasure to know that such a compact little property is to 
be worked on a subscribed capital of £9,000, half of which is 
set aside for working purposes. The 3-stamp battery is now 
on the site close to the claims. 

The Highland Beef Company {Capital, £14,000).— This 
IS a Cape Town concern, and offers very well. There are seven 
claims on the Ivy Extension, and the property has been 
diligently opened up. A fine 5-stamp Mitcheson has been 
put up, and considering that the dolly owner used to do so 
well out of the stone here, the shareholder need have little 
fear for his dividends. A first-class water-race has been made» 

Captain Ewing deserves high praise for the zealous manner 
in which he has overcome all the initial difficulties of getting; 
good gear in order to turn out gold from a quartz reef. It 
need only be added as regards this company that the property 
was bought up from those who were working it by men who- 
are not accustomed to buy a pig in a poke. 

Abbott's Company {Capital, £12,000). — ^The ground of 
this company is situated on the farm Brommers, at Moodie's. 
Found by Mr. Abbott, and consisting of 10 claims, it was. 
taken in hand by a syndicate who sank a shaft upon it to the^ 
depth of a hundred feet, finding good ore all the way. 

A great deal of first-class mining work has been done on. 
the property under the zealous superintendence of Mr. Iles.. 
Assays of the stone showed it to be rich in gold, but the mill 
crushing did not prove so satisfactory, the average yield of 
406 tons being not quite 7 dwts. An analysis of the ore has. 
shown that owing to the presence of arsenic in the stone^ 
special treatment is necessary to get all the gold out of the- 
stone. 

The work of the mine is being concentrated on the low 
level tunnel which is now in about 230 feet, and it is expected 
that the reef will be struck before another 200 feet have been. 
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bored through. When quartz is obtainable through this 
tunnel the cost of bringing it out will not be a fourth of what 
it is at the present. So better days are probably in store for 
Abbott's if the shareholders come forward and help to do the 
dead work which falls to the lot •of all successful and genuine 
mining speculators. The stone has been assayed in England 
to show several ounces to the ton. 

The Golden Hill, — As already mentioned, the company 
known by this name have worked their property into a con- 
dition which should inspire the confidence of the public. 
The mine is very well made, and it is situated on five claims. 
It was thought originally that there were two reefs on the 
property, but these have merged into a solid one of very 
promising stuff. Indeed, to show the value of it, I may say 
that a number of Cornish miners have been working along- 
side since October last, to strike the lead. These men have 
started companies known by the name of the Don Pedron 
and the Beaconsfield. 

There is a 5-stamp battery going on the Golden Hill 
ground, but it would need a 10-stamp one to keep pace with 
the dead work which has already been done. The present 
battery is a Natal-made one, worked by an overshot wheel, 
the fall of water being 30 feet. 

Ivy Extension. — A number of miners have been individually 
producing gold for a long time on this property, but as it has 
been taken over by a company, operations have been sus- 
pended for a brief space. A small battery now on the way 
will doubtless prove that the ground is rich. 

The Ivy Beef Company have five claims, to work which 
their 5-stamp battery, Natal-made, with 100 feet fall of water 
on an overshot wheel, was on the way. They are doing well 
with their present poor appliances, 15 tons having given 
45 oz. 19 dwts. of gold. 

The Walhalla is well spoken of. Good work is being done 
on the property, and the prospects are considered fair. 

The Snoivdon Company have 11 claims on the Ivy Eeef, 
and the company was simply floated to reimburse the vendors 
for the money they had actually paid out. The ground is 
well spoken of. 

The Ben Lomond Company have 12 claims on the Ivy West 
Extension, and the company was formed to put in a drive at 
a very low level to strike the reef which they have in their 
claims on the surface. Those concerned hope to find the 
reef broad below. This is a genuine mining speculation, and 
I hope will prove a successful one. 
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On Lester* s Lead there are 32 claims, all having gold in 
them. I hear they will probably pass into the possession of 
two companies in a short time. Beyond these are other 12 
claims which, I learn, a company will test at a low level, in 
a manner similar to that adopted by the Ben Lomond Com- 
pany. Besides these, a number of small prospecting companies 
have pegged out ground on the various leads and cross-leads 
on the Ivy Eeef, and all are sanguine as to the results of 
their operations. 

Keeping immediately westward of the Pioneer Eeef, we 
find that several syndicates are doing good prospecting work, 
but none of them have yet quite struck the reef. These are 
the Haveloch (7 claims), and Great Western (24 claims). They 
are putting in long drives to catch the lode. 

In the same direction towards Dempster's, a private com- 
pany (of which Mr. Percy Whitehead is a member), own 10 
claims. Next are 10 claims on the Moodie Company's own 
reserve, and following that is the ground of the Perseverance 
Company y consisting of 7 claims. 

The Cornish Company, with a capital of £15,000, come 
next with their 7 claims. They have followed the reef 3 feet 
to 4 feet thick, and it is being worked by a 10-stamp Sandy- 
croft battery. Mr. Farrar laid out a fine water-race for this 
company, and also constructed a dam for them. The water 
has a fall of 150 feet on the driving wheel. 

The Mount Edgecombe Company, — The machinery for this 
Natal company (capital £25,000), floated in January last, is 
now oti its way to the ground, which was once Imown as 
Dempster's. The reef gives up very good stone, and as it lies 
almost west of the Pioneer Eeef it is reckoned to be a continua- 
tion of it. The claims number twelve, and the battery 
consists of a 10-stamp Sandycroft, driven by a Pelton, fed by 
a fall of 600 feet. A road is being made just now to facilitate 
the haulage of the machinery. 

A shaft is down 60 feet on the reef, which runs 2 to 3 feet, 
and yields as well as the Pioneer stone, I am told. A low- 
level drive is being made to strike the reef at a depth of 350 
feet. The quartz will be taken to the battery by an 800-yards 
tram, and thence by a 2,000-feet wire rope. 

"When I was at Moodie's in 1884, this company's property, 
then called Dempster's, was the furthest known outpost of 
the gold-bearing ground in the district. Mr. George Knox, 

of the men who arrived in the early days on the ground, 

kindly supplied me with a long history of the doings of 
eel/ and his companions there, but I fear his reminiscences 
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are not of sufficient general interest to make extended use of 
them. I may say, however, that he states that of three pros- 
pectors who were out together, viz., Charley Durnin (Charley 
the Beefer), A. Dempster and Jack Anderson, the last-named 
was most frequently credited with having struck the groxmd 
first. 

In this direction also we find the Umsindini Company with 
12 claims, and the Monarch of the Mountain Company with 
14 claims. 

Between these properties and the boundary adjoining 
Weltevreden, and on Sassenheim farm adjoining Gorschot, 
the ground has been pegged out in prospecting areas with a 
view to strike either the continuation of the Pioneer Beef or 
the reef which outcrops on Weltevreden. This valuable farm 
has been recently bought by Messrs. Parker, Wood & Co., 
and the property has been acquired by the Kenneth Campbell 
Gold Mining Company, The capital is fixed at £40,000, of 
which £12,000 is set aside for working and developing 
expenses. Some good work has done upon one reef already, 
the 5- stamp prospecting battery showing that the stone yields 
as encouragingly as the first drawn specimens promised. The 
Queen's Weltevreden adjoins this property. 

A number of other farms have been thrown open to 
prospectors by Moodie's Mining and Exploration Company. 
These are Emmenes, Hilversum, Loenen, Heemstede, Goster- 
beek, Josefsdal, Schoonoord, Welgelegen, and De Bilt. 
Under the agreement entered into between the Company and 
the prospectors a number of reefs have been declared on the 
Farm Josefsdal, but they have not yet been proved. 

The terms upon which the farms just named have been 
opened are very favourable to prospectors. The prospector is 
at hberty to mark off any number of claims free of charge. 
Gut of the number of claims he pegs out he receives one-third 
undivided interest, that is to say, if he marks off 12 claims he 
retains an interest in them equal to four claims, and they cost 
him nothing. 

If the manager on examining the claims finds them good, 
and he advises his directors to do so, they are prepared to 
find the money to develop the claims, giving the prospector a 
third " show " in what the property is eventually sold or 
floated into a company for. The prospector will go a very 
long way and fare very much worse than he will on these 
unconcessioned farms. 

When I was at Moodie's recently some excitement was 
being caused by the report that a rich reef had been struck on 
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the farm Sassenheim by one of the Company's prospectors. 
Mr. Anderson, the manager, had paid visits to the spot. He 
spoke of the stone as rich, and said that though it was broken 
it had every appearance of belonging to a large lode. 

Mr. Anderson was hopeful that the reef discovered by the 
enterprise of the Company might yet pay a dividend on their 
total capital. A shaft had been sunk 22 feet, and the reef is 
8 feet wide at that depth. The shaft is being continued and 
is being well timbered all the way. So far no casing and no 
hanging wall had been seen, and the stone was described to 
me as being " a lot of stuff jumbled up." A drive will be put 
in at 70 feet to tap the reef if it is there. Should the 
manager's hopes be realised, water in plenty for crushing can 
be obtained from the Queen's Eiver hard by. Parellel to the 
reef is, I was told, a pecuhar formation of red slatey-looking 
rock bearing fine gold. The rock is of great extent, and pans 
off ** wonderfully rich." To show how vigorously the Company 
are going to work to prove their unconcessioned farms, I may 
say here that they have about a dozen prospectors of their 
own scouring the country. 

I have said enough about Moodie's to show that, well 
managed, the company have an immensely rich property. I 
believe the day will come when the shareholders will find they 
are interested in a first-class mining investment. They possess 
about 80,000 acres of valuable ground, which a reference to 
the map of their property in this work will further describe. 
The Company recently declared a dividend of 4:d. per share, 
being 7| per cent, on their capital. The Natal directorate of 
the Company is composed of the following gentlemen : — 
Messrs. A. C* Windham (Chairman), W. G. Izard, G. H. Eaw, 
E. M. Greene, K. H. Hathom, J. W. Tumbull, and F. Gray. 
The Company have opened a London office, the English 
directors being Mr. G. P. Moodie, Mr. Sam. Crowder, and 
Mr. Farmer. As regards the solid, substantial and most 
satisfactory work going on at Moodie's I have only one word 
more. Let the companies begin at once to use Frue Yanners. 
If they do they will bless the day they took this advice. 



CHAPTEE lY. 
Beaching Eureka City. — The Properties en route. 

TO visit the Kaap Gold Fields without seeing what may 
be styled the Sheba properties would be like going to 
Eome without looking at St. Peter's. These are the 
properties which cluster round that wonderful gold-producing 
spot, Bray's Golden Quarry. The traveller bent on *' doing " 
one of the sights of the world will make for Eureka City, 
which, but for one very stiff uphill pull, may be called an easy 
two and a-half hours' ride from Barberton. The wagon traffic 
which the discovery of the Mecca of Transvaal Gold Fields 
pilgrims created has worn a broad road all the way to it. 
Leaving Barberton the visitor keeps along a road running for 
a short distance in a northerly direction in the Kaap Valley, 
then turns to the right and proceeding due east curves along 
the base of the mountains, which here as all around the valley 
encircle this beautiful stretch of country. He soon arrives at 
the bottom of the long hill he will have to climb ere getting to 
the level plateau on which one or two small centres of mining 
industry have grown. If he has time he will turn off his road 
to examine a few properties which have made some name for 
themselves. Among these will probably be that of 

The Bepuhlic Gold Mining Syndicate, The Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of this company is Mr. Edward 
Lipperts, and that is enough guarantee that a bond fide effort 
will be put forth to make the mine a valuable one for all 
concerned. Two thousand tons of ore taken from it have 
been crushed at the Caledonian Central and Moodie's Central 
mills, and the very satisfactory yield was 1 oz. 3 dwts. 2 grs. 
to the ton. The expense of removing the quartz to these 
mills is such a serious item — fully £2 per ton — that crushing 
has been stopped pending the erection of a 20-8tamp Sandy- 
croft battery, and the construction of the water-race therefor. 
Both these important works are proceeding with rapidity and 
satisfaction. First-rate developing operations are being con- 
ducted o;i the various blocks of the property called " Trichard's 
Luck," '* Shooting Star," " Hope," " Constance," *' President 
Kruger," and *'Brightside." At the date of writing some- 
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thing like 5,000 tons of quartz have been stacked for milling. 
Mention should be msbde here of two other reefs which will 
probably form the possessions of new EngUsh companies. 

Watson's was found in 1885, and some very rich specimens 
from it were brought to Durban by Mr. Liddle in August of 
that year. About 50 tons of ore from the mine were crushed 
at that time, and the stone yielded an ounce and three- 
quarters to the ton. Since then work has been done by 
sinking a shaft 100 feet, and at that depth the reef has been 
struck in a drive showing as richly as it did on the surface. 

Hislop's, at the other side of the hill, is a broad reef from 
10 to 12 feet wide. It has a low grade ore, but many of the 
best men at the Fields pin their faith to the low grade ores. 
A crushing of 25 tons from Hislop's in 1885 gave 14 dwts. to 
the ton. Since then a shaft has been sunk 90 feet, at which 
depth it is connected with a drive of 130 feet. The properties 
have been well opened up under the supervision of Mr. A. J. 
Keeler, and have now been submitted to England for float- 
ation. I am told that the combined property will become a 
valuable one. Another of the properties in this neighbour- 
hood which I was unable to visit is that of 

The London, which has been highly spoken of. Mr. N. M. 
Howitt, the late manager of the Port Phillip Gold Mining 
Company in Victoria, has examined this reef, and he gives a 
very favourable report of it. He writes of it being 25 feet 
wide at one part, the quartz being of good quality and 
" carrying a httle gold all through." He has laid down a 
plan for working the mine, and says if it is followed out he 
can ** foresee sufficient gold-bearing rock to employ a battery 
of 50 stamps." 

His concluding remark should sustain the hopes of the 
syndicate shareholders : — " Putting down as the lowest 
possible yield that your returns will be 12 dwts. to the ton, 
the immense body of stone is guarantee that your mine is one 
of the most profitable and sound properties of the Transvaal." 
The property consists of 24 claims, and L am informed that it 
is being privately offered to the public, the capital of the 
company now being formed being placed at £100,000. 

Among a considerable number of other properties avail- 
able for examination within a convenient area are those 
of the Ironclad, The Boston, The Torpedo, and The Kim- 
berley Sheba, on all which more or less work is being done. 
The public "rushed" at the shares of the last-named company 
in a manner which showed they were content to take a good 
^ea] on trust. The available shares were applied for, or were 
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said to have been applied for, several times over, bat if all tales 
be true it seems a very easy thing to arrange for sensational 
impressions of this kind. 

I do not say that the Eimberley Sheba Company may not 
have a very good property, but one crashing of 23 tons, even 
thoagh 139^ ounces ^onld be the resalt, does not prove it. 
It is time the pablic heard of more quartz from the property 
being milled. The Donald Carrie Syndicate — an association of 
large English capitalists who have already shown faith in the 
Transvaal Gold Fields by heavy but careful investments — ^have 
taken up some of the ground in the neighbourhood of the 
Eimberley Sheba, and will work it under the name of The 
Great United, 

In ascending the Sheba Hill we leave behind us the same 
fine mountain gorges with which the traveller becomes familiar 
in emerging from the Kaap Valley at any point. One of these 
is the thickly- wooded Elephant's Kloof where are to be seen a 
collection of elephant's bones. The tradition is that a lot of 
elephants were driven into the kloof at one time by natives 
and there slaughtered. 

All along the road we have come we have passed canteens. 
Some are respectable and well-conducted places of call for 
refreshment, but the majority of them are miserable shanties, 
where desperate crimes are sometimes plotted over horribly 
bad liquor. 

For companion on my ride I had a well-known young 
Durbanite, who recounted a few eerie incidents of Ufe in some 
of these parts. -One night he was returning late to town on 
horse-back when he was stopped by some one who, in orthodox 
highwayman fashion, demanded "His money" — ^he had a 
great deal about him — or " his life." When he felt the cold 
steel of a revolver barrel at his brow and heard the emphatic 
threat that something would follow the action, the valiant 
desperado disappeared in the darkness. 

Ere we attack the long ascent of the Sheba Hill we dis- 
mount and lead our horses up the steep road, so precipitous in 
some parts as to have an incline of one in one, as a facetious 
friend says. We pass the spot where the lamented Mr. Steel 
was done to death by his horse bolting with him down the 
last abrupt declivity of the descent, and, six miles from 
Barberton, begin the toilsome climb to Eureka City. 

It is down this road that many a good load of gold quartz 
has been taken with great difficulty, and doubtless some of it 
would have yielded better had not a percentage of the precious 
metal been sprinkled away on the route It would be as 
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good a spec as some of those which have been conceived in 
Barberton to start a Sheba Boad Sweeping Up Company, and 
treat the results scientifically. 

About an hour's upward progression sees us through the 
neck which is called Paradise Gate, and on the level road to 
our goal. Whether the grand backward view of the Kaap 
Valley we now get from the summit has suggested thoughts of 
Paradise to some one, or whether it is because we have 
completed a purgatorial pull up that the cutting through the 
topmost ridge gets its name, we do not stop to ask. One 
looks in vain at Paradise Gate for the crystal bar which Tom 
Moore tells us about, but there is the usual canteen bar not 
far off, and more welcome it is here than in many other places. 

Eureka City is about twelve miles from Barberton, and, as 
I have said, is about two and a-half hours* ride from there. 
Keeping by the good road along the summit of the Sheba 
range, Fairview, a kind of suburb of Eureka City, and the 
centre of some good properties, is passed. 

We are now in a veritable land of gold. Turn wherever 
we may almost, we see the workings of proved and payable 
gold reefs. We are now in the neighbourhood where Keiller, 
prospecting for George Hillary, came upon the well-known 
Nil Desperandum Eeef between two and three years ago, and 
where about the same time Kriel discovered the Oriental and 
Bray found the great Sheba Quarry. 

Situated on a breezy plateau a thousand feet above 
Barberton, Eureka City is frequented as a health resort some- 
times by the inhabitants of the capital of the Kaap. It may 
be said to have seen the light when, in December, 1886, 
J. Sherwood, an old Durbanite, went there and started a 
butchery and hotel for the benefit of those who had found the 
good things in the valley below. 

Mr. Sherwood is worthy of further mention as one of the 
pioneers of these parts. He was among the earHest at 
Moodie's Bush, and he was the actual first to start a store at 
Barberton. When he founded Eureka City there were a score 
of men on the hills around him, but Mr. Neill and Mr. Heller 
were not long in joining him with general stores. 

Fairview, two miles off, has three stores, and the usual 
proportion of grog-distributing enclosures. I asked Mr. 
Sherwood what he thought the population of Eureka City 
was. He could not say, but he could inform me that the 
inhabitants consumed 10 oxen and from 40 to 50 sheep a week, 
and as each miner got through 7 lb. of meat in the week I 
could calculate the population from that. 
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I hazard a guess that the population is between 600 and 
700. There are now three stores, three hotels — at one of 
which the *' Queen of Sheba " looks well after the comfort of 
her customers — a chemist's shop, a baker, and some doctors, 
but I hear these last are moving away, as there is no work 
for them. No more need be said as to the healthiness of this 
centre of a great mining district. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Golden Quarry. — Interviewing its Discoverer. 

IT was early on a peaceful Sunday morning that I de- 
scended from Eureka City into the Sheba Valley to see 
the world-renowned Sheba Reef, as well known at one 
time by the name of Bray's Golden Quarry. I was accom- 
panied by a friend who had offered to introduce me to Mr. 
Edwin Bray, who as the discoverer of the ** Quarry " and as 
one who did well by and for the Fields, will always be closely 
associated with their early history. 

A downhill walk of about twenty minutes brought us to 
the residence of the fortunate and popular pioneer. Little 
did I think as I stood for a moment viewing the scene around 
me, that very soon this bright smiUng home would be turned 
into a house of mourning. Death having lately removed the 
genial Edwin Bray, perhaps an account of an interview 
which I had with him will now possess a fuller and more per- 
manent interest. I had expected to be impressed by the 
appearance of the great reef which yields such regular and 
splendid returns of gold, but was unprepared to find such 
evidences of progress and civilisation as the abode of its dis- 
coverer offered. 

In traversing the Kaap hills even a specially well-built 
thatched hut is found to be but the occasional scene of hab- 
itation and hospitality, and very comfortable such houses are 
when constructed with due regard to elbow room and shelter 
from the elements. There was, therefore, a sense of novelty 
in finding Mr. Bray housed in a pretty brick villa residence 
standing with its spacious verandah in a well stocked, well 
cultivated, and trimly kept garden. 

It was yet only a few minutes after sunrise, but Mr. Bray 
was ready, as always, to receive visitors with a hearty 
welcome. A fine-looking stalwart elderly gentleman, with a 
long white beard and heavy moustache, came out to greet us, 
and in Yorkshire accent apologised for his house being as yet 
unfurnished. Dressed in pyjamas, a loose jacket and Tam o' 
Shanter cap, and smoking an affectionately-coloured meer- 
ih&um, he looked the picture of a successful man taking his 
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ease. But Mr. Bray was by no means an idle man. Though 
after long wooing Fortune had at last smiled on his patient 
Boilr, he led a busy life in safeguarding the interests of the 
various companies which claimed him as an honoured director. 

Yes, with great pleasure, would he go down to the 
** Quarry *' with us, if we would excuse him while he donned 
walking garb. Meanwhile would we care to look round the 
garden ? 

The saunter through the grounds was a refreshing pleasure. 
Our cicerone was Mr. Bray, junr., the worthy son of a worthy 
sire. First, the fine view from the broad verandah was to be 
admired. In front in the dim distance the localities of French 
Bob's and Big Ben and other properties were pointed out ; to 
the right, ** over the hills and far away," lay Swazieland; 
while away below us was the Sheba Valley with the '* Quarry " 
and the other reefs which have made the district famous. 

Stepping from the verandah into the grounds it was 
difficult to realise that in six months a mountain side wilder- 
ness had been transformed into the flowery domain around us. 
And what is already to be seen is only token of what will be 
before many years have rolled away. Bed upon bed of young 
lemon, orange, and other trees form the nursery ground from 
which the estate of the lamented Gold King will yet be finely 
wooded. Five hundred blue gums have been planted round 
the house, and some of them are already a respectable height. 
A wealth of mignonette and other sweet-smelling products 
scent the morning air. 

The house stands on the topmost of a number of terraces 
bound round with heavy stone walls, and each terrace vies 
with its neighbour in affording evidences of its late owners 
taste. Mr. Bray was a vegetarian, and his kitchen garden 
would make a Barberton housewife sigh for the possession of 
some of the fruits. Great cauliflowers, resting on stalks 
four feet high, were the especial pride of the grower, while the 
rhubarb and tomatoes would shame many a Natalian into a 
fit of remorse over lost opportunities. But the opportunity of 
seeing the Golden Quarry is not to be lost, and Mr. Bray, with 
alpenstock in hand, awaits to conduct us to his rocky treasure 
below. 

In the hands of our cheery guide we begin the descent 
again. Comfortable workmen's quarters are passed, and we 
are shown the spot to which the first 700 tons of ore from the 
quarry were toilingly raised, to be as tediously unloaded again 
and again on to sledges and wagons for conveyance to a Bar- 
berton battery. 

A kind of irregular stone staircase fashioned by Tgedft^tdswci. 
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traffic leads us to the wide platform in front of the Golden 
Quarry, but we are still some hundreds of feet from the level 
of the valley. And can it be that it is from this big rugged- 
looking hole in tbe side of the hill that such a steady Facto- 
lean stream flows ? 

It is so. All we see is a veritable quarry just such as 
building stone might be excavated from. Around us, too, are 
stacks of broken rock, that one might pass for heaps of road 
metal on an English highway. But it is this very evidence of 
a common abundance which creates the wonderment as one 
attempts to grasp the fact of the rich reaUty above, beneath, 
to the right and to the left. The jagged cutting, over 100 feet 
wide and some 50 feet high, has made but little impression 
upon an apparently inexhaustible supply of stone, which has 
so far proved itself to be varyingly worth from £15 to £30 a ton. 

Let us hear what Mr. Bray has to say himself about the 
quarry as he stands with a sparkle in his eye surveying it for 
the hundredth time. He tells us the discovery of the quarry 
was not all a matter of chance. Down in Fig Tree Creek some 
miles off a mate of his was working for alluvial, and he went 
to see him one day. While there Mr. Bray picked up the 
nugget which he now took from his purse and lovingly showed 
as the source of his wealth. 

Where that nugget was could not be far from a reef, was 
his train of thought, and he determined not to leave the 
locality till he had found that reef. Accordingly he prospected 
till he arrived on a likely spot above the quarry. There he 
sunk a shaft and continued working on it for five months. 
He had come across no visible gold except in small particles 
on the surface. He ran short of dynamite and had to give up 
the shaft working. He began prospecting work again and 
commenced cutting in the hill side in an attempt to strike the 
Nil Desperandum Eeef hard by. 

Almost the first stone he struck down with his pick con- 
tained visible gold, and on persevering he found himself open- 
ing out what is now the Golden Quarry. The first crushing 
he had from three stamps worked by "boys," yielded him 
over eight ounces to the ton, and 50 tons sent into Barberton 
gave a slightly higher return than that. Then came the 
crushing of 650 tons which finally established the wonderful 
richness of the reef or whatever it is he struck. 

*' Yes," said Mr. Bray, *' it is very similar to a cutting from 
which you would take stone for road-making, with this 
difference, though, that it all bears gold." 

** And does it all run eight ounces to the ton? " 
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Mr. Bray: — "No, I would not say that, but it did run 
that, and the whole body will run from five to six ounces to 
the ton. People come here asking to see the gold and expect- 
ing to see a quarry ghttering with the precious metal. We 
have not cut through the casing yet (pointing to a quartzite 
body fifty feet thick), and that is what we christened the 
Sheba Beef first. We have put a drive in below about 150ft. 
just cutting through the quartzite bar, and have struck visible 
gold in it. This drive is 200ft. below the present workings. 

'* All the fine quartz is put in sacks, and the rough stuff is 
taken loose in the wagons. We carry it first by aerial tram, 
and then it is loaded into wagons at the rate of 30 tons 
a day. A new aerial tram will be finished in a fortnight's 
time, and that will enable us to get down 80 tons a day. It 
has to be carried just now about four miles to the 10-stamp 
mill at Fever Creek, where it is crushed at the rate of 12 to 
14 tons a day. 

** Another 10-stamp battery will soon be erected alongside 
the other one, to be worked by a turbine. We contemplate 
erecting 60 stamps on the Kaap Biver, at the spot to which 
the tram-line which will pass along the road below up to the 
Nil Desperandum will be laid." 

** Are you sinking on the quarry elsewhere, to prove it ? " 

Mr. Bray; — " We have put in a drive down below, and 
we get visible gold at from 200 to 300 feet. There is another 
at 140 feet, and we get \isible gold in both. We shall take 
the face of this down just like a quarry." 

'* Is that the proper way to mine it ? " 

Mr. Bray : — '* It is the chei^est way to work it. When 
the tramway is finished we shall make use of the bottom 
drives to let the wagons run into the quarry. It is my inten- 
tion to tip all the stuff down a shaft horn, the quarry, and so 
let it down into the trucks below." 

" Have you tested the quartz that you have found at these 
levels below ? " 

Mr. Bray:— ''Yes." 

" What does it run? " 

Mr. Bray : — " Some of it gives a good prospect, but we 
have not got far enough to prove it. The 140 feet level gives 
the same prospect as the quarry." 

" Have you made any calculation as to the length or depth 
of the quarry ? " 

Mr. Bray : — '* No, it is not possible. We have a shaft 300 
or 400 feet from the face of the quarry, where we struck visible 
gold at 35 feet deep on the line of the reef." 
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" You are quarrying on the reef, then ? " 

Mr. Bray : — '* Yes, we are running on the reef now." 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

Mr. Bray : — ** That is my opinion. There are so many 
different opinions, we don't know who is right.** 

** What is the length of the Sheha Company's property ? " 

Mr. Bray : — ** According to our last measurement we have 
12 claims, and that is 1,800 feet, and another 11 claims on the 
Orion block." 

*' It is, then, within the bounds of possibility that you 
have this quarry for 1,800 feet ? " 

Mr. Bray : — ** Yes, we cannot say that it is so, but it may 
run through the whole block. The Orion block will have the 
quarry in it in consequence of its dipping into the Orion 
ground at the lower level. Another company is sinking for it 
there." 

"And how do you like the sensation of going down to 
posterity as the discoverer of one of the wonders of the 
world ? " 

Mr. Bray : — ** To tell the truth, I never think of it at all." 

We now spend some time in trying to find a piece of the 
quarry with visible gold, and it is no easy task. To encourage 
us in the search Mr. Bray says, " The beauty of 
the stone is that you can't see any gold in it." The heaps 
are tried in vain for a piece with ** visible," and the quarry 
with its lose stone, narrowly seamed here and there with 
hard brown clay-like veins of Fry's Bock Cocoa, gold-bearing 
also, is picked about for the coveted specimen. At last, after 
much chipping and hammering, we are able to carry off as a 
memento of this most interesting visit a tiny block with just 
enough visible auriferous deposit to swear by. 

As we re-cUmb the rocky staircase, Mr. Bray entertains us 
with some reminiscences of his eventful life. His father, Mr. 
James Bray, of Moor Park, Harrowgate, was a member of the 
Leeds engineering firm of Messrs. Bray, Waddington and Co., 
well-known railway contractors. Their name was intimately 
associated with George Stephenson's in that branch of enter- 
prise, and some of the railways running out of Leeds and in 
India owe their construction to the Yorkshire house. 

The subject of this sketch was the first to find lead at 
Marico, and the first to get at coal in the Free State. For 
nigh twenty years he had been searching for mineral deposits 
in the Transvaal, which he earnestly claimed had been 
rroved to be — as he had always contended it would — the 

lest mineral country in the world. He roughed it for 12 
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months m the early days at Hoodie's, but now found himself 
none the worse for his many adventures. 

And so, listening to him chatting cheerily to the last, we 
bade Mr. Bray good-bye, and wishing him many years to 
enjoy it we left him literally sitting on his pile. But it was 
not to be for long. He died very shortly afterwards— on the 
14:th of July — at the age of 63, and the new Barberton 
community lost one of its most upright and kindliest 
members. 



CHAPTER yi. 
The Sheba Company. 

I HAVE described my visit to the Golden Quarry, and 
have reported what Mr. Bray had to say about its dis- 
covery, its vahie and its extent. But some further notes 
of a property which has attracted the attention of investors far 
away from the Transvaal, and the successful management of 
which will do much to increase the reputation of the Kaap 
Fields, may be given. The immensely valuable nature of the 
truly Golden Quarry has been placed beyond all shadow of 
doubt, and what the directors have chiefly now to do both for 
the sake of the shareholders and the credit of the Fields 
generally, is to place this great gold-mining concern on a 
sound financial basis. This is no easy matter, chiefly because 
it was started with no working capital. 

While other enterprises which have proved unworthy of 
the high confidence reposed in them were placed on the 
market at inflated values, one of the richest gold properties in 
the world was starved in its infancy. All the working ex- 
penses of the Company and a portion of the purchase money 
of the ten-stamp Sandycroft battery, as well as the price of 
£8,000 for a water-right, has been defrayed out of the profits. 
And this while very frequent small interim dividends have 
also been paid. 

For a time the Company disbursed half their profits in 
dividends, and the other half they devoted to the purchase of 
machinery. They naturally found themselves much hampered 
and so took steps to place themselves beyond the anxiety and 
worry of temporary financing, ably though that has been 
carried on. 

The present machinery of the Company consists of a 
20-stamp Sandycroft battery. Till recently they had only a 
10-stamp mill available. Of late stone has also been crushed 
at Pechey's battery at the rate of five and six tons a day. 
With the added power still better returns may shortly be 
looked for. 

The old JO-fltamp battery is worked by steam, but the new 
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one, by taking up the tail of the Nil Desperandum water, is to 
be driven by a turbine. 

The Company have acquired a very valuable water-right on 
the Lampungwana Eiver, capable of driving sixty stamps, and 
it will be a better day for the Fields when these stamps are 
erected and thumping at the rich ore from the mine. 

I have 'already shown how the first yield of this ore ran 
eight ounces, and when it is stated that the total crushing to 
the 3rd of June of 1,807 tons yielded 9,690 ounces, or an 
average of 5 ounces 7 dwts. 5.9 grs. per ton, it will be seen 
that the Sheba shareholders possess a vast store of wealth. 
It will also be apparent that the directors are justified in 
adopting any means which will enable this valuable ore to be 
crushed by a battery of one hundred stamps. 

The cost of mining or quarrying the ore would be a mere 
bagatelle as compared with the enormous yield of gold which 
would ensue by the creation of greatly increased stamping 
facihties. The average yield of this colossal quarry has so far 
been, as we have seen, five and a-half ounces to the ton. 
The working expenses of the Company have not as yet 
exceeded one ounce to the ton. We have here a clear profit 
of £15 or £16 to the ton ; and, as a hundred-stamp battery 
could crush well over a hundred tons a day, I leave it to the 
reader to calculate how much the Company's revenue would 
thus be increased. 

It is hardly to be expected that the quahty of the ore will 
remain as high as it has been up to the present ; at any rate, 
it would not be a fair mining calculation to say it will, but 
that only emphasizes the necessity for increasing the crushing 
power eight or ten-fold in the interests of that section of the 
pubHc who have paid very high prices for the shares. 

I do not say that the shares are not worth the figures 
they have been ruling at within the last few months — I 
think that with tbe accelerated crushing power and the 
appHcation of the best proved gold-saving treatment at all the 
batteries the scrip may yet rule higher than it has ever been — 
but it is as clear as noonday that the shares will not sustain 
anything like their present price, unless more substantial 
dividends are forthcoming. 

The directors have in view the utilisation of their valuable 
water-right for the putting up of fifty stamps ; let them double 
on that figure. So I wrote some weeks ago, and since then a 
step has been taken which will probably lead to this desirable 
additional mechanical power being available. 

There would be no difficulty in supplying ore for such a 
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large battery. For all practical purposes the supply of quartz 
from the Golden Quarry will, in all human certainty, be 
equal to any demand upon it for many years to come. That 
is if the property is opened up on mining principles. The 
merest tyro in such matters can see at a glance that by the 
indiscriminate quarrying process not only will the ore sent 
out not feed a hundred-stamp battery, but an ever-present 
and ever-growing danger of the quarry collapsing will have to 
be fought against. 

In the event of such a catastrophe much valuable time 
would be lost in laying out a mine which should ere this have 
been constructed. The directors will doubtless see the 
vdsdom of developing their magnificent property on the best 
practical lines, and indeed there are already gratifying signs 
that the work is under weigh, a number of low level drives 
having been well begun. 

The chief source of present supply, however, is a big 
open face. Present indications show that such working can 
possibly go on for a considerable time, but for the reasons I 
have given it is in the highest degree essential that the Sheba 
Company's property should be mined and not quarried. 

The quarry shows a present face of 105 feet. It has been 
extracted from to a thickness of 37 feet, and has been worked 
down 50 feet. It is not to be expected that the reef will 
remain 37 feet wide ; in fact, it may be said that it has not 
continued so. The lode has been struck at the 300 feet level, 
and the prospects from the stone taken out there are exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

A new aerial tram capable of carrying 80 tons a day has 
now been erected, and in a short time Gold Fields people will 
rejoice in the knowledge that the ore is being rapidly trans- 
mitted by an eight-mile tram-line to the battery at a fraction 
of the present cost of transport. So far as the Sheba Company 
are concerned 1 hope the connection will be by a branch Hne 
running into the low-level drives of the mine. 

The Company are now paying away 25s. per ton for the 
carriage of the ore to the mill, and they are at present sending 
it down at the rate of 30 and 40 tons a day. They would 
have crushed much more stone than they have up to date if 
they had had more transport facilities, but before many 
months the new tram will sweep away this difficulty from the 
path of the owners of the Sheba properties. 

When the tramway is laid the cost of transport should 

scarcely be a fifth of what it is at present. But the tram-Hne 

lo more than that for the district and the Fields. It will 
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very materially help the rapid development of all the other 
mines on that side of the Sheba range. 

When I recently wrote the newspaper notes of which these 
are a reprint, I had something to say about the financial 
position of the Company. As this has now materially changed 
I need not repeat what I then penned. The Company raised 
money by issuing a thousand new shares, which were disposed 
of at £32 per share, but they have done more. They have 
entered into a provisional agreement to float the Company in 
the London market for £600,000, and I cannot better conclude 
my references to the great Golden Quarry than by quoting 
what the Gold Fields Times recently had to say about the 
reconstruction of the Company to which it belongs : — 

**The Sheba Company, our wealthiest reef — ^in fact the 
Mount Morgan of our Gold Fields — is to be re-floated in 
London. The necessary arrangements have been provisionally 
made by the Board and only await the confirmation of a 
general meeting of the Company to be held on the 22nd 
September. The principal reason for this step is that the 
immense premium which the shares have reached and 
maintained has made it difficult to deal in them, and has 
practically placed them beyond the reach of the small 
capitalist, thus hindering that investment in its shares which 
the London public have shown a desire to participate in, 
and which if facilitated, and a quotation obtained on the 
Stock Exchange, would do more to call attention to these 
Fields and their wealth than any advertisement. 

The new company, to be called the Sheba Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, take over the property at the present 
value of the shares, which is taken at £33 per share, thus 
giving the shareholders for their 16,000 shares 528,000 shares 
of one pound each in the new company, which also provides a 
further working capital of £36,000, and a reserve fund of 
£30,000, besides granting the comparatively moderate com- 
mission of 6,000 shares for the carrying through of the 
necessary arrangements and floatation of the proposed new 
company. The capital of the new company is thus £600,000 
in £1 shares. 

The Directorate will be, of course, in London, with a 
permanent local Board of Management in Barberton, consist- 
ing of Messrs. E. Lippert, W. E. Brown, F. C. Liddle and 
A. J. Crawford. The concern thus acquires, in addition to 
the capital recently raised by sale of the 1,000 new shares 
after paying the existing liabilities of the old company, in- 
cluding the purchase of the water right, a further working 
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capital of £36,000, besides that very necessary adjunct, a 
reserve fund, which the old company have hitherto been 
without. 

It may appear at first sight a gigantic capital on which to 
pay a dividend, but it is no more than the price at which the 
public are at the present moment willingly investing in the 
concern, and is in fact the valuation placed upon it by the 
pubUc. 

The present shareholders get neither more nor less than 
they could at present realise by selling their shares, and 
receive for each share worth at present some £33, thirty-three 
shares of one pound each, while of the additional £72,000, 
which makes up the proposed capital of the Company, they 
get £66,000 in the shape of working capital and reserve fund, 
which must undoubtedly strengthen the new concern. 

There is much to recommend the new departure. The 
new working capital will enable the Company to greatly 
enlarge their operations, and to provide means for thoroughly 
exploiting the magnificent property in a manner hitherto 
undreamt of. The stamping power will, in all probabiHty, 
be quadrupled, in which case the returns will be increased 
to such a figure as to pay a handsome dividend on even a 
much larger sum than the proposed capital of the new 
company. We have already gone into the calculation in 
previous articles, and from the increased prosperity of the 
Company, and the steadily maintained returns of the reef, 
we see no reason to modify the conclusions we then arrived 
at." 



CHAPTER VII. 
The Sheba Range Pbopebties. — The Pbojected TRAMWAYr 

OF the properties claiming kin with the Golden Quarry 
it may truly be said their name is legion. Forty 
miles away from the Quarry you will hear that a reef 
is the same as, or is part of, the Sheba formation. I do not 
pretend to say, and nobody else can say, how far such conten-» 
tions are well based. There is no doubt, however, that 
round about the Sheba Company's property, both in the 
immediate neighbourhood and for a radius of many miles, 
very valuable reefs have been struck, and some of them are 
being developed into what will prove rich yielding mines. 

It is impossible within brief space to refer to all these 
properties, but I shall give what information I gathered con- 
cerning those which have been more prominently before the 
public. Taking first that of the 

Oriental Company, as having received the very marked 
attentions of investors — so marked as to have raised their 
shares within a short price of the figure at which Shebas 
are at present ruHng — the property is a divided one. At the 
time of writing, the most valuable portion of it consists of 
the eight claims lying between the Sheba and the Nil Des- 
perandum on the line of the Sheba reef. The remaining 23 
form the Oriental reserve, and have become known under the 
names of Annie's Fortune and Agatha blocks. Annie's 
Fortune is of doubtful value, but the Agatha promises well. 
The Company have not, however, found such rich stuff in it 
as in the eight-claim block. In this the reef has been 
pierced at four different levels, and has been found to be of a 
fairly uniform thickness of 30 feet. But payable gold has 
only been found so far in a width of from 12 to 15 feet, and 
in some parts of this bulk the ore is unquestionably rich. 

The external appearance of the reef is not unlike that of 
the Golden Quarry, a cliff of quartz being exposed. The four 
different levels show a thickness of reef from the top to the 
450 feet level very similar to that of the Golden Quarry. 

The Company contracted to have 10,000 tons of ore 
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crushed at Eau's battery, the price being 25s. per ton. The 
result of the first crushing of a thousand tons was a dis- 
appointment to the shareholders, being only lldwts. to the 
ton. Much has been written and said to explain this result, 
and I think it will be found that either through carelessness 
or from some other reason the ore which has hitherto been 
crushed has not been fairly representative of the better class 
of quartz owned in bulk by the Company. 

The stone, as assayed by Messrs. Johnson, Mathey & Co., 
of Hatton Garden, yielded 4 ounces 4 dwts. to the ton, the 
gold realising the high rate of £4 4s. 6d. per ounce. A twelve- 
feet thickness of the reef has been proved to be payable, 
another assay value giving two ounces to the ton. If anything 
like that yield is obtained as an average, the high value of the 
property will speedily prove itself. 

The Company have completed the erection of a 20-stamp 
battery at the junction of the Kaap Eiver and- Fig Tree Creek, 
and they have 30 stamps lying at the same spot awaiting 
erection. Including the two years' contract with Eau*s mill 
the Company will have ere long 60 stamps at work. Their 
own fifty- stamp battery will be driven ultimately by water 
power, but awaiting the completion of of the water-race steam 
takes the place of water to avoid delay. 

The Company have also contracted for the carting of 50 
tons per day up to 5,000 tons at 25s. per ton ; this pending 
the making of the impatiently awaited tram-line. 

The shares of this company were boomed to a large figure 
by the pubhc, and those whom the public followed, but now, 
through what are said to be unfair crushings, they have been 
ruHng at a much lower price. Under new management there 
is reasonable ground to hope that this large and important 
concern will prove a profitable one to shareholders who have 
not bought their interests at extravagant rates. A scheme 
for reconstructing the Company with an increased capital is 
now well afoot. 

As I have mentioned an important tramway project it will 
be convenient to here give some particulars concerning it. 
The company formed to carry out the vitally necessary work 
of constructing a tram-line from the Sheba properties proper 
to the Kaap Eiver via Fig Tree Creek, was originally floated 
for £25,000. Although that was and is the primary object of 
the promoters, they have in view the more extended one of 
fructifying a large district, where a great deal of work is 
going on. 

The scheme was originated by Messrs. Lewis and Marks, 
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of Kimberley, and Mr. Clench, of Messrs. Eobey and Sons. 
The amount of capital stated was based upon Mr. Clench's 
estimate of monetary requirements. It was taken up by 
Messrs. Lewis and Marks for the Oriental Company, by the 
Sheba Company, and by the NU Desperandum Company ; 
and the cost of construction was founded upon the ruling 
rate of transport and labour at that time, as also upon the 
supposition that the Hne would be a six-mile one. 

When the survey was made it was found that the line 
would require to be ten and three-quarters miles long in order 
to obtain the necessary gradients for engines. It also tran- 
spired that the earthworks and masonry would be much 
heavier than was at first anticipated, while to make matters 
worse transport from Natal rose a hundred per cent. 

The Company found that the cost of making the line under 
the conditions of a first-class permanent railway instead of 
those of a mineral tramway, would be something like £50,000 
to £70,000. The capital being insufficient to overtake the 
scheme it was abandoned, but arrangements were immediately 
begun to form the tram-line on a different system, estimated 
to cost £18,000 to £20,000. 

The money for this enterprise had, it was hoped, been 
found, thanks to the public spirit of one or two prominent 
Natal colonists who had good reason to believe well of the 
Fields. The negotiations for the raising of the capital have, 
however, temporarily failed, unfortunately, but there is little 
doubt that the money will be forthcoming, and that the new 
scheme will become an accompHshed fact ere long. 

By the latest design the line starts from below the Nil 
Desperandum reef, and will run eight miles, having its 
terminus at the Oriental Company's battery on the Kaap River. 
The new project is that of a steeper grade, whereby the 
ore can be sent down from the Nil Desperandum and Oriental 
Companies' ground to some littl^ distance below the Quarry, 
by self-acting trams, thence by locomotives about halfway to 
the river, thence again in self-acting trams some distance to 
the locomotive which will take it past the various batteries 
to the terminus. By this scheme gradients as steep as may 
be thought necessary can be used, all heavy cuttings and heavy 
masonry will be avoided, and timber can be made available 
for bridges. 

The line is shortened by two miles just where the heaviest 
work under the original intention would have occurred. 

The tramway will serve the whole of one side of the Sheba 
range, and to show the great importance of its construction I 
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need only add that batteries of 200 stamps will shortly depend 
for their ore upon the line. The cheaper transport which the 
tramway will afford is necessary to the very existence of a 
number of the Sheba companies. To turn again to these we 
find that the property of the 

Edwin Bray Company consists of six claims, lying between 
the Oriental and Sheba grounds. The Company have confined 
their operations so far to the making of several tunnels and 
the extraction of quartz. The ground is undoubtedly valuable, 
good payable gold having been found in it. The object of starting 
the Company was to supply immediate funds to some of the 
original shareholders, and this fact may account for the pro- 
perty not having been so vigorously worked as it might have 
been. The quality of stone at the 300-feet level is found ta 
be highly promising, but the concern is one of those which 
prove the vital need for the tramway to the Fig Tree Creek 
batteries. A large quantity of ore has been got out, but the 
directors await the creation of cheap transport before sending 
it to the mill. 

The Golden Quarry Deep Level Company. I am informed 
that this title is a misnomer. The angle of the reef in the 
Edwin Bray Company being about 70 degrees, and the original 
claimholders having neglected to peg out a deep-level ground, 
other parties pegged out what has been erroneously termed 
the Golden Quarry Deep Level. However, the main point 
with shareholders is the getting possession of payable 
quartz and this they have done, I beheve. The directors not 
long ago issued a very satisfactory report. It showed that 
the Company not only have a mine in which a large body of 
gold-bearing ore is exposed, but that they have bought up 
Kau's 10-stamp battery and buildings, in going order on Fig 
Tree Creek, and are still in a fair financial position. They 
wish, however, to be in a better position, and the Company 
will be re-floated to allow of a good working capital being 
available. Meanwhile, as with too many of the adjoining 
properties, there is no transport for quartz. 

Nil Desperandum. — The visit to this ground was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. It is an admirably opened-up 
property of undoubted value. Throughout the whole 13 claims 
of the proprietors the reef is either visible or has been struck, 
and the mine has been finely laid off under the watchful 
supervision of the indefatigable managing director, Mr. George 
Hillary. 

The reef presents itself to the eye as an example of the 
true reef described in text books. It has well-defined hanging 
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a^d foot walls, and though the stone does not show so richly 
as the wealthy neighhour's down the way a bit, there is such 
an immense body of ore of proved fair quality that the mine 
should yet rank as one of the first-class ones. 

Two test crushings, one being of 125 tons, showed yields 
respectively of one ounce, and one ounce six dwts. A rich 
rotten layer, about three feet thick, between the reef and the 
foot wall, is said to yield between two and two and a-half 
ounces. This company is also greatly dependent on the 
tramway. At the present time the quartz is delivered by 
aeriel tram at the Oriental Company's low level, whence it is 
being carted to the Company's 10-stamp Sandycroft mill at 
Fig Tree Creek, driven by a turbine, for which there is ample 
water from a two-mile race. 

The reef at the surface workings is eight to ten feet wide, 
and a great, sohd, compact body it looks as it crops in its 
huge bulk above the spectator viewing it from the first drive. 
From the workings there the ore is sent down a 175-feet shaft, 
dipping at an angle of something hke 50 to a level about 140 
feet from the surface. At that level I went into a well-made 
tunnel about 200 feet. Other tunnels are being driven in the 
face of the hill, and the same shaft principle has been adopted 
for the shooting of the quartz down to the aerial tram, which 
with its span of 1,100 feet will connect with the tram-line in 
the valley. 

Over a thousand tons of quartz have been got out, and 
the Company are at present proceeding with their first crush- 
ing. The mill being new and the plates not set, later results 
only will form the true test of the value of the Company's 
property. 

Working capital appears also to have failed this company, 
as provisional arrangements, to be yet endorsed by the share- 
holders, have been made to re-float the concern in London. 
It is hoped, by this scheme, to have a working fund of £15,000 
to draw upon. The Enterprise Company have ground next 
this company's. It is said to contain a lode similar to the 
Nil Desperandum ore. The Hiram, in the neighbourhood, is 
also well spoken of. 

Standing on the platform at the second level of the Nil 
Desperandum, we have a grand view of that side of the Sheba 
range. Up above us to the left is the property of the King 
David Company, in which the holes which have hitherto led 
to nothing but disappointment are to be seen. Further below, 
not for away, is the great grey rock which the Oriental 
Company have been stripping for the mill, and on in the 
distance is the fresh-looking cutting of the Golden Quarry. 
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Down beneath us at the foot of the kloof, densely clad 
with bush, is the wagon-road which at present is the route 
taken by the quartz to the batteries at Fig Tree Creek. It is 
so narrow that a wagon cannot pass another upon it, and the 
quartz trafl&c is therefore restricted to between 30 to 40 
wagon-loads a-day — that is to say, it was a month or two 
ago. At the present moment, from lack of transport, there 
is little or no traffic. What it will be when the tram-line has 
trucks running merrily down to the mills may be surmised. 

The Sheha Deep Level, — This enterprise is the very specu- 
lative one of striking the Nil Desperandum deep level. On a 
narrow strip of ground adjoining the " Nil," as it is called 
thereaway, a remarkably good-looking shaft, 8 feet by 4 feet, 
has been sunk to a depth of 180 feet. It is finely timbered 
with sawn wood some distance down, and the buckets are 
hauled and lowered by a long rope worked by a whim. The 
shaft has been making water, but I understand "Perse- 
verance " is the watchword of the proprietors. Indeed, there 
is a talk of the enterprise being taken to London to supply it 
with more cash. There is no reason why deep levels should 
not pay here as elsewhere. The Sheba and Oriental Com- 
panies have pegged out their own deep levels. 

And this brings me to the mention of another speculative 
concern, which has lately been christened The Great She, A 
large number of ground owners have entered into a pro- 
visional arrangement of amalgamation, the object being to 
prospect for, and work the continuation of, the Sheba lode, 
if it should be found in any of the blocks. Such important 
concerns as the Boyal Sheha and the Standard have thrown in 
their fortunes for the present with the joint enterprise. 

This big stretch of amalgamated ground may be taken 
over for systematic exploration by the Donald Currie syndicate, 
the enterprising representatives of that body — Messrs. D. C. 
Andrew and Mr. J. S. Morrison — having secured the refusal 
of it. It is to be hoped that the English moneyed men they 
act for will place faith in their selection of a fair speculation, 
and so bring greatly needed capital into the district. 

Ore has been obtained from different parts of a property, 
an idea of which will be gained from this official document : — 
** The property of the above Syndicate (The Great She) is now 
all amalgamated. A complete survey has just been made, 
and the plans are now in the hands of the surveyors. The 
property takes in all the land from the Golden Quarry down 
the Sheba Valley to a point below the Nil Desperandum 

*;ery. The engineers and experts of the Kaap Valley are 
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reporting upon it, and in the meanwhile the work of de- 
velopment for the Sheba lode is being actively prosecuted 
under able superintendence. 

** The floatation of a company, with capital to work the 
property under a large scale, has been placed in the hands of 
gentlemen representing the interests of Sir Donald Currie and 
friends. For the success and prosperity of the Kaap Fields, 
we trust the confident expectations of the syndicate will be 
realised, and that the Great She will eclipse the Quarry and 
prove the Greater Sheba. The richness of some of the stone 
brought into town equals, if not surpasses, any before found 
on these fields.'* 

Colonial Union Syndicate. — This Durban Syndicate have 
acquired 24 claims on the rise opposite the Golden Quarry. 
A good deal of work has already been done on the ground, 
shafts having been sunk at depths varpng from 20 to 60 feet. 
The reef runs through 15 claims, and it has been struck about 
five feet thick. Assays made of the quartz give a return of 
over three ounces to the ton. A test crushing of 50 to 100 
tons is being made. 

I have now mentioned the only properties on the Golden 
Quarry side of the Sheba range which have so far shown 
that they are of a payable nature, that is from the Nil 
Desperandum block, where the gold appears first, to the 
Agatha block, where so far as is yet known it appears last. 
I am now speaking of the area in the close vicinity of the 
Golden Quarry. Beyond the Agatha the country has, as 
has been shown, been pegged out for miles on the supposed 
extension of the Sheba. Although some companies on this 
supposed line claim to have struck the Sheba ** reef,*' nothing 
of a payable character has yet been reported in this imme- 
diate locality. It is perhaps reserved for the ** Great She " to 
solve an anxious problem. Opinions as to what is the true 
line of the Sheba Keef vary very much, and some contend that 
they have it cropping out in entirely different directions. 

An authority says a good illustration of a true reef may be 
gained by imagining the course a whale might take after 
coming to. the surface of the sea, disporting itself for a time, 
swimming off again at an angle, and coming up again at 
another angle, say ten miles off. So the real Sheba Eeef may 
or may not disappear after it leaves the ground of the Golden 
Quarry owners, and crop out where by some chance it is not 
called the Sheba Extension. But that would be hardly 
possible, as every discovered reef within a radius of a score of 
miles claims kindred with the wealthy Sheba. I think the 
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authority I have referred to was quizi^ing a bit when he 
suggested the illustration I have quoted. At any rate there 
is more than one reef in the Transvaal verv like a whale, that 
is like the whale formed by the cloud wnich disturbed poor 
old Polonius' vision. 

But to return; whether any of the valuable properties 
which have been struck immediately in the neighbourhood of 
the Golden Quarry and for many miles towards the sea have 
any real claim to call themselves off-shoots of the Sheba, 
neither I nor anyone else can say. The great point for us 
all is that the reefs exist, and that a fair proportion of them 
are payable, and more than payable, always providing that 
cheap tram transport to the mills is established. 

Quitting Eureka City once more, and keeping on the 
other side of the Sheba Hill, let us now take a look at the 
property of 

Thomas's Oold Mining Company, a name which may or 
may not recall pleasurable associations to some readers. 
Whether it does or not, I shall confine myself merely to a 
report of what I saw and heard at and around the hole where 
two lucky Cornishmen extracted a lot of gold. I saw sub- 
stantial houses built for the workmen, as also store-rooms, and 
found that what was formerly the slope of the hill had been 
filled in with a very strong retaining wall to make floors for 
the depositing of quartz. On these floors I saw from 300 to 
400 tons of stone, which I was told was to be kept till the 
Company's own mill was erected to crush it, as the rate of 
transport — £3 per ton — did not admit of it being carted down 
to Central Mills. 

I was shown over the claims, consisting of two original 
claims bought by the Company and five additional claims, all 
running, as I was informed, along the line of reef, i,e,, from 
south to north. At the foot of the krantz it is proposed to 
drive an adit about 700 feet, to strike the lode at the depth 
of 400 feet. 

The future operations of the mine will take place through 
that adit, the stone being removed thence instead of being 
drawn to the present surface. It v^ill be conveyed to the 
battery on the Kaap river, a distance of about two miles, by 
means of a tram-line and aerial tram. 

I descended into No. 1 shaft, the original shaft worked by 

the Thomas Bros. They left it in a corkscrew condition, 

about 3 feet by 6, sinking irregularly on the reef. The 

Company have cut this shaft perpendicularly to a width of six 

g^ht feet, and I found it timbered to a depth of forty feet 
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in a thoroughly workmanlike style. That was the actual 
depth " mined" by the Thomas Bros., but they afterwards 
sank again irregularly on an incline of 45 degrees another ten 
feet in depth, and about 30 feet in length. 

I proceeded from this point with some difficulty, the level 
being choked with debris to the bottom of shaft No. 2. This 
shaft had been sunk to a depth of 80 feet at the time of my 
visit. I met it at a level of 64 feet, and stood on a platform 
at that point. 

I had a very small piece of the stone picked off for me 
there, and I may mention that ultimately when I had it crushed 
it yielded a barren prospect. It is fair, however, to repeat 
that the piece was a very small one. No. 2 shaft is also cut 
from 4 by 6 feet to 6 by 8 feet, and is well timbsred nearly 
throughout. 

The plan of the Company is to continue sinking No. 2 
shaft another 40 feet, and then to drive on the lode south, 
following up by stoping at that level. The level at present 
connecting the shafts is about 68 feet long and in some places 
20 feet wide, so that at present daylight gets well into the mine. 

The story of the discovery of the property has been told in 
various ways. The brothers Thomas, Cornish miners, were 
prospecting on the ridge which has since become known by 
the name of Thomas's Stony Kidge. George Thomas, 
according to one tale, found the gold while in the act of 
lighting a match for his pipe. According to another, the 
brothers slept in the open one night. In the morning one 
wandering away fell over a precipice, and when clutching 
at a shrub to save himself, saw the stone which guided him to 
the spot where the first shaft was sunk. Still another tale is, 
that after sleeping more heavily than usual one of the pair of 
prospectors woke to find himself surrounded by golden rock. 

In whatever way the rich stuff they worked at for seven 
months was found, there is no doubt that they sank a shaft 
upon it and raised altogether, by very primitive working, about 
150 tons of ore. Out of this quantity they crushed with 
ordinary dollies about 30 tons and netted close upon a 
thousand ounces of gold from it. 

When the Company bought the property from the brothers 
they took over the balance of the ore raised, viz., 120 tons. 
They crushed 80 tons of it, and the yield of this was 218 
ounces, the remaining 40 tons being still left on the floor for 
future manipulation. 

The Company have since that had a crushing of ore from 
the mine, but it has been poor. Its poverty was thus 
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explained to me by Mr. W. H. Adler. In order to prove what 
was only supposed to be the reef running to a width of 20 feet 
the Company crushed from the excavation or wide level 
connecting the shafts. Fifty tons of what turned out to be 
dolerite, and blue quartzite and sandstone mixed, pelded 
five dwts. to the ton, but I was told that this stuff was not to 
be confounded with the lode, the crushing being merely a test 
of what the big body of stuff would yield if pulverised together. 
I was shown several pieces of quartz taken a fortnight 
previously from the level of No. 2 shaft, and they contained 
visible gold freely. I asked a question which has been 
frequently put by the pubHc. I inquired why the rich shoot 
of gold upon which the Thomas Brothers worked was not 
operated upon by the Company, and Mr. Adler's reply was 
that to do so the ore would have to be taken out in the same 
manner as the Messrs. Thomas extracted it, and that would 
throw the development of the mine back some months and 
interfere with future operations generally. 

I was informed that the object of the Company now is to 
thoroughly open up the mine, so that when they begin to 
-stope, their shafts will be available for hauling purposes. 
The shafts are constructed with the view to getting out 
50 or 60 tons a day, and I was told the rich shoot would 
connect with the rest of the stuff. I hope it will for the sake 
of all concerned. 

Last August the Messrs. Thomas made arrangements for 
Messrs. Adler to take over their ground, and these gentlemen 
floated a company with a capital of £100,000 to work it. The 
shares were allotted privately in Natal and the Cape Colony, 
the head office of the company being established at Port 
EHzabeth. Some quartz has been sent home with a view to 
the selection of a ten-stamp battery to be erected near the 
mine, which is under the management of Mr. E. T. Hall, 
well-known in Namaqualand. Since I visited the spot a very 
satisfactory crushing has taken place, 27 tons of ore having 
yielded 462 ounces of gold. 

Work proceeds vigorously at the mine, and the public have 
elected to force the shares fifty per cent, above par again. I 
shall now proceed to give some particulars of the properties in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Thomas's. The Hungarian 
is said to be a good property, but I did not visit it. 

Joe's Luck and Bon Accord. — These properties are now in 
the hands of a company which was recently floated in London 
with a capital of £60,000. Mr. Woodhouse, the consulting 
""'"'neer of the Sheba Company, having a very high opinion 
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of the properties undertook their floatation, which, he informs 
me, was successfully accomplished within a few hours. 
Durbanites are specially interested in this fact, as Joe's Luck 
was discovered by that popular young colonist, Mr. John Mc 
Neil, who formerly practised at the Natal Bar. 

I visited the property, but as I was informed that the 
windlass at the top of the shaft had become rather ** crazy," 
it was not brought into requisition on my account. The Joe's 
Luck and Bon Accord properties adjoin each other and consist 
of 35 claims, lying, with the Inverness block, intervening, 200 
yards east of Thomas's, that is nearly a mile north of the 
Golden Quarry. 

Mr. Woodhouse referred me for particulars of the mining 
work done on the properties to his report to the directors, as 
their engineer. From this I leam that a shaft has been sunk 
on Joe's Luck to a depth of 40 feet, and a drive commenced 
at a 30 foot level. This has been extended 82 feet on the 
strike of the lode, which is nearly vertical with a width vary- 
ing from 5 to 10 feet. The shaft was commenced on quartz 
showing heavy visible gold at the surface, but at 80 feet the 
stone, although yielding considerable mundic, carried small 
prospects of free gold. In the drive, the rich shoot of gold 
was cut 12 feet south of the shaft, and a trial crushing of 
12^ tons, taking stone for the 20 feet from this point, yielded 
68 oz. 11 dwts. of gold. 

On the Bon Accord, two shafts and a drive have been 
opened out. No. 1 shaft having been sunk 45 feet shows the 
lode to be nearly vertical, with an average width of one foot, 
the stone throughout carrying considerable visible gold. In 
No. 2 shaft, sunk 22 feet, a horse of sandstone has spilt the 
vein, but all quartz and sandstone, lying between the walls, 
carries payable gold. The drive extended 47 feet, shows an 
average width of two feet, the lode lying between walls of 
hard schist. Some very rich stone was taken from this drive, 
and 12^ tons, being all the quartz raised from the two shafts 
and drive, were crushed for a yield of 37 oz. 14 dwts. A 
third vein exists some 300 feet to the east, on which little 
work has been carried out, but apparently from the dip of 
nearly 45 degrees W., this lode will at depth form a junction 
with the Bon Accord. These three lodes cut across the forma- 
tion, which has an east and west strike, and are traced for 
some considerable distance. 

Mr. Woodhouse is of opinion that the rich stone found on 
these mines is caused by a strong east- west lode running with 
the formation, which, although not actually proved on this 
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property, has been opened out on the neighbouring claims. 
He informs me that it is his intention on behalf of the company 
to sink a very deep shaft on Joe's Luck, and to thoroughly 
open up that and the adjoining mine. 

The Golden Vein, — In the same neighbourhood and 
situated in what is known as the Golden Valley lies this 
property, also found by a young Natalian, Mr. H. J. McCubbin. 
I was shown over the ground by its prospector. 

It adjoins that of the King Solomon, which, although 
worked out apparently for the present, produced some very 
rich returns. The reef has been driven upon for 40 feet, and 
it averages four feet, although in one part it widened to 15. 
A 200-feet working shaft is to be sunk, and a site for a water- 
course has been surveyed, as has also a road along which the 
ore will be taken to a wire tram and thence to the river for 
crushing. 

A crushing of 50 tons yielded at the rate of 1 oz. ^ dwts. 
to the ton, and I saw sewn up in sacks the balance of another 
lot about to be crushed at the Central Mill. I was allowed to 
pick what specimens I wished from the stack of ore taken from 
the mine, and I found after a very cursory search remark- 
ably rich-looking bits. Mr. Edward Button has been ap- 
pointed manager of the mine. 

Kid son* s. — This well-known and favourite property, be- 
longing to a Durban Company with a capital of £18,000, ia 
now so well developed that it merits notice. It is on what is 
known as Kidson's reef, and claims to be on the Sheba. 
formation. It consists of 13 claims and was discovered by 
Mr. Kidson in 1885. The first crushing of 92 tons yielded 
192 ounces. 

The main shaft of the property is now down a depth of 120 
feet, the width of the reef gradually increasing from two to 
seven feet, which latter is its breadth at the present level. 
It has shown visible gold all the way down, and the manager 
is of opinion that it will widen still further out as deeper 
levels are attained. A south drive at the 100-feet level is in 
25 feet, and shows a large body of gold-bearing quartz. At 
the 60-feet level a drive of 51 feet has been made, and another 
to the south of 28 feet for the purpose of stoping. 

There is now a large quantity of ore in sight, and crushing 
will begin when the aerial tram now being fixed is in working 
order. That tram will take the quartz from the mine to the 
foot of the Kidson hill, whence the stone will be carted to the 
Caledonian Mill. 

vasslng it may be mentioned that it is anticipated that 
^me revenue will accrue to the Company from the 
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trafl&c of public goods to be carried along the tram from the 
foot to the top of the hill. A second shaft at the south end 
of the property is down 43 feet on what is called the main 
Sheba formation, and a cross cut has been driven 53 feet. 
Other shafts to the east have been sunk 44 and 65 feet 
respectively, and several leaders carrying gold have been 
struck in these workings. The total amount of work done 
to the present on Kidson's is — shafts 294 feet, and drives and 
cuttings 412 feet. 

A number of other properties are doing as good work as 
their circumscribed financial circumstances will permit. 

The Equefa Company are in the happy position of paying 
the expenses of their mine by crushing for others at their 
mill. Work which promises to bring its reward is going on 
on the property. 

The crushing of Eureka Company's stone at the Equefa 
battery yielded 34 oz. 4 dwts. for 56|- tons. 

A small crushing of the Victory quartz at the same mill 
has given over 2 ounces to the ton, and work is being done on 
the property. 

Another very satisfactory crushing has been obtained at 
the Equefa Mill from the fine little property, the Irving y in 
which is included the Ellen Terry block. The first crushing 
ran about 3 oz. to the ton, and the other day 27 tons gave 
128 oz. 6 dwts. — quite a Sheba yield. 

The Laura is supposed to be an extension of the Irving, 
It prospects well. The Blue Bock is another of the properties 
here which will be heard more of yet, the stone, which is 
being vigorously mined, showing up well. The Lilian block 
adjoins this property, and Kidson's Extension (Donaldson's) 
is said to have the rich Blue Bock reef. Mr. Barrett's neigh- 
bouring ground is also being prospected. 

Another large property in this locality is that of the New 
Callao and Trojan Company, They have 26 claims altogether, 
and on one there is a 100-foot shaft intersected by a drive of 
120 feet. The reef runs from 9 inches to a foot, and prospects 
well. A test crushing of 35 tons yielded 87 oz. 17 dwts., or 
nearly 2^ oz. to the ton. Owing to the heavy cost of the 
transport as yet, the directors have decided to go on develop- 
ing the mine in the meantime in preference to crushing. 

How is it that the pubhc have heard so little of the 
Wheel of Fortune lately? There was great cry about it when 
it started ; is it to be a case of little wool ? The Company's 
battery has arrived at the site, but Httle work appears to be 
going on to develop what is admittedly a good property. The 
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reef of the Pandora is about 6 feet wide and shows good gold, 
but nothiug payable has been struck in the Happy Go Lucky, 

Not much work is being done at the Surprise ground near 
the Quarry, and New Bonanza shareholders would like to 
hear a variation of the tale as to the number of natives 
employed on the property, running of tramways and other 
works, necessary enough, no doubt, but only valuable to 
living shareholders, if completed in their hfe time. 

I have now concluded my notes respecting the properties 
situated on the Sheba Hill. They have been given as much 
as anything else with a view to show that much genuine 
mining work is going on in that locality. Some of the 
enterprises will remain but mere names, while others will 
doubtless yet establish their claim to recognition as proved 
payable mines. 

Such as they are, good, bad and indifferent, here are some 
more titles of the properties on the Sheba Hill, which I can 
only mention by name : — Twice Bejected, National, Gordon, 
Good Hope, African,, Crescent, Vrystaadf Scotia, Lucky Turn 
Up, British, Mikado, Excelsior, Anker and Line, Muller*s, 
Golden Hill, Hercules, Mermelo, Durban, Turn of Tide, Davy, 
Eureka Extension, Schiller's, New Chum, Kimherley, Vienna, 
Ariel, Hidden Treasure, United, Golden Cliff, Knoll, Cape 
Town, Lost Ten Tribes, Phcenix and Danube. 
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The Fig Tree Creek Batteries. — Properties Eastward 

OF Eureka City. 

I LEFT Eureka City early one morning and continued my 
journey eastward, descending by the bridlepath to Fig 
Tree Creek. Before leaving the height a magnificent 
view is obtained, well known landmarks being visible on all 
hands among the never-ending mountain stretches. In the 
distance are the conical hills known as the Three Sisters, 
and lying between these and the spectator or on to his right 
are the properties on the now famous Imperial Eeef, the 
Caroline Keef, &c. 

When one comes near it, it is an exhUarating sight to see 
the steam rising in clouds from the batteries on Fig Tree 
Creek, and it is a cheering sound to hear the hammering of 
the stamps. But long after these are visible and audible the 
equestrian has to lead his horse two or three miles down a 
rough pathway. 

There is quite an old-established air about the premises 
known as Eau's Mill, but now sold by Mr. Joseph Eau to the 
Golden Quarry Deep Level Company. The battery is a first- 
class one — Sandycroft — and on the occasion of my visit 
everything was working in the most perfect order. I hear 
Mr. Eau received something like £7,000 for the battery with 
its well-built and trim buildings, and I hope he has cleared a 
good sum as he has been one of the most useful and hard- 
working members of the Gold Fields community since its 
earhest days. 

Keeping up the Creek the visitor comes to what is known 
as Bray's Battery, where he sees the grand ore from the 
Golden Quarry being **put through the mill," and standing 
its test nobly. There are now twenty stamps — Sandycroft — 
at work, I have already expressed my views as to the 
desirability of increasing the power fivefold. 

Further up the creek is the Nil Desperandum ten -stamp 
battery now crushing its first lot of quartz from the reef. 

Where not otherwise mentioned batteries may be taken as 
having been sent from the famous Sandycroft works in 
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England. There is at present no question as to the popularity 
of these mills, and there is equally no question as to their 
stability and general perfection of workmanship. But I shall 
never admit that equally as good batteries cannot be turned 
out in South Africa, and at a price to compete with imported 
mills if only a fair ** show ** were given to makers. As matters 
stand it is almost impossible for them to compete with manu- 
facturers seven and eleven thousand miles away. 

Fine American mUls, such as those of Eraser and Chalmers 
undoubtedly are, and English batteries, may enter the Old 
Colony and Natal free if they come as whole mills. But if a 
colonial maker wants to import any separate sections of the 
mills to help him to compete successfully with the makers over 
the far away seas he finds himself taxed for the smallest 
section or part, or for any gearing required to enable him to 
profitably hold the market against the foreign manufacturer. 

Eeturning towards the mouth of the Eig Tree Creek, or 
where it falls into the Kaap Eiver, we keep by its course and 
pass on the way Messrs. Pechey Bros.* battery, which is kept 
in constant work. At the junction of the creek and the 
river is situated the battery of the Oriental Company, and 
even before it was actually at work it was a busy scene. 
Natives were actively engaged in enlarging the excavations 
for the battery site. As I have said, 20 stamps are already 
up, and 30 more are awaiting erection. Pending the com- 
pletion of the water-race steam is to be used. The battery 
is from the firm of Eobey & Co., and Jordan, Son and 
Oommans. 

The Pearl Central Milling Company have a battery on a 
fine site four miles from the Oriental on the north bank of the 
Kaap, and forty stamps should yet yield good dividends to 
the shareholders. 

The Government have reserved 400 yards along the banks 
of the Kaap Eiver, as will be seen by the following notice 
issued by Mr. Van der Merwe, the Barberton Gold Com- 
missioner, last January, and posted in the locahty: — 
'* Notice is hereby given that it being requisite for the develop- 
ment of the Gold Fields to protect sufficient ground along 
the banks of the Kaap Eiver for the erection of machinery and 
the laying of tramways, it is hereby ordered for this purpose 
that the ground along the said river to the junction with Fever 
Creek for the space of 400 yards from the banks is reserved. 
This notice, therefore, serves for the information of the public 
that no other right or rights there as mentioned will be 
recognised upon this ground." 
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Fig Tree Creek was once known as Fever Creek, but it is 
only right that the name should be changed, the district being 
one perfectly healthy to temperate livers. 

The beginnings of two townships are here already ap- 
parent. One of them will be known as Charleston, and it has 
a.lready a widely scattered population of some two hundred, 
served by several stores. About the same number of people 
live at and around the picturesque centre called Avoca, the 
district in which is situated the Oriental Battery and the 
Great American and other reefs. One or two good hotels are 
being put up. 

In this locality are some properties rising into prominence 
such as the Dalbeattie, whose 24 claims may soon be taken 
over by English capitalists, the Malalene and the United 
Scotchmen, Perhaps the best known property lying east of 
Eureka City is that of the 

Kimherley Imperial Company, — It is not my intention to 
recapitulate facts which are familar to most readers of Gold 
Fields reports. The property of the Kimberley Imperial 
Company is situated about 20 miles east of the Sheba 
Company's ground, and consists of 60 claims pegged out on 
one of the spm-s of the hill known as the Three Sisters. 

One of the blocks (B block) has been opened up by shaft 
and tunnel. The vein varies from six to ten inches wide, and 
has shown itself in the shaft to contain a very good percentage 
of gold down to a depth of about 80 feet, where it has faulted. 
The vein continues, but so far as is yet known the gold ceases. 

The drive from the west put in to meet the shaft has cut 
across the reef, but it has failed to find payable gold. Surface 
indications where the reef has been taken out at a distance of 
about 30 feet on each side of the shaft show that the vein is 
pinching and depreciating in value. 

The object of the new manager will be to follow the vein 
in the shaft east and west to prove to what distance it continues 
payable, and if prospects justify him to sink deeper and see 
whether the vein is of a lasting nature or not. The result of 
his explorations will finally prove the value of the Company's 
ground. On the Imperial Eeef are also the properties known 
as the Constance, Donnybrooh, Douglas, Daisy, Empire, 
El Dorado, Greendlyn, Globe, and Eoyal. A property which 
gives its name to another reef between the Imperial Beef and 
Eureka City, is that of the 

Lily Company, — It is highly spoken of by those who know 
best about it, and under the management of Mr. A. lies is 
expected to turn up trumps. I believe it is a low grade ore. 
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probably not more than a 10-dwt. stone, but there is an 
enormous body of stuff in the mine, and it ought to pay 
handsomely to work. A 20-stamp battery will be going at the 
mine in a few months. 

Meanwhile it is being vigorously opened up on the plans of 
Mr. Eowse. Two shafts have been sunk, one to a depth of 
about 150 feet and the main working drive is in about 300 feet. 
At the 100-foot level the reef is found to be 40f feet wide. A 
water-race of a mile and a-half has been completed. The Lily 
is a Natal property, and I believe will help, like many other 
Natal properties, to bring low grade ores to the front. 

On the same reef are the Lily Extension, Ballarat, Tippe- 
rary, Star of the East, Koodoo, and Italian properties. In this 
district are also the Garter, the Honey-bird, and Amada Eeefs. 

Away beyond the Imperial, close to the Crocodile Eiver, 
some extremely promising properties have been discovered. 
Among these may be named the Crocodile Reef, found by a 
Durban Syndicate. It is situated about a score of miles from 
the proposed terminus of the Delagoa Bay Railway, but if the 
population in the locality grows as fast as it is doing at 
present, it may be found convenient to change the locality of 
the railway station. Some specimens of quartz from the 
Crocodile have yielded surprising returns in Barberton. The 
reef, which runs north-east and south-west, has been pegged 
out on the extension. 

Hereaway a Port Elizabeth syndicate have struck a good 
reef they propose to name the Maritzhurg. The prospector 
in this country will never starve as long as he has a gun, many 
kinds of game being plentiful. Lying some miles south of the 
Lily and Imperial Reefs is the Carohne Reef. Of the properties 
upon it that which has figured most before the public is the 
ground of the 

French Boh Company, — If only for the sake of the hardy 
pioneer who gives his name to the property every one hopes 
it will turn out the great success it gives every promise of 
becoming. There is plenty of ore of a fairly good character, 
and tenders have been received for taking out 40,000 tons of 
it. It is intended to erect a GO-stamp battery, and half of 
that number of stamps will, it is expected, be on the ground 
shortly. A thousand tons of ore are ready at grass. The 
tram-line to the battery is completed, as is also the one and 
a-half mile water-race, the water power being equal to 
working an 80-stamp. 

Near French Bob*s is the Mount Albert property about 
which wonderful things are said. It is being opened up on 
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behalf of a London syndicate. In the same neighbourhood 
are the Glen and Qtieen of the South, both of which prospect 
satisfactorily. 

A property that has created a very favourable impression 
recently is the Scotsman. It will shortly have machinery 
upon it to crush quartz which gives a first-class prospect. 
The ore is being taken from the 130-foot level and gets better 
with greater depth. At that level a drive of 313 feet pierces 
the lode 6 feet wide. 

If a tenth of the properties which have been baptised in 
this district turn out at all well there cannot be a doubt that 
Barberton will have to look to her laurels as a trading centre. 
Many oE them give remarkably encouraging prospects. 

Had some parts of the low lying country not been danger- 
ously unhealthy in summer, there would have been a decent- 
sized town in this locality ere this. But Eureka City will dupli- 
cate and increase on itself further east, or I am mistaken. 

On the Gxroline Eeef and Caroline Extension alone are the 
blocks known as the Natal, Lome, Kismet, Grown, Bichmond, 
Oshorn, Sovereign, St, Lorenz, Edinburgh, Unity, Desotto, 
Minetta, Norfolk, Little Bess, Italia, Bates, Gloete, Bob Borj 
and St, Lawrence, On many of these excellent work is being 
done, and good gold is very often found in the prospect pan. 
Again there are the Daylight and May Queen Beefs. 

There is Nattie's Fortune going to make a big name for 
itself, as Mr. Herbert will tell you, and others ** too numerous 
to mention," as the auctioneer's catalogue says. Good stone 
is being taken from Nattie's Fortune, and a three-stamp testing 
battery has arrived on the ground. 

Alexanders Block has a big body of stone which pans well, 
while the Bevolver property of 36 claims has a six-foot reef 
which satisfies the owners. The discovery of this last named 
ground had a tinge of the tragic about it. A Mr. Mayne had 
been murdered in the neigebourhood, and while active search 
was being made for his property, his revolver was found lying 
on a rock which proved on examination to be the outcrop of 
a gold-bearing lode. Coming back towards Eureka City we 
pass near the Urngeni Beef, the Moonstone Beef, and the 
Setting Sun Beef, the last named being in close proximity 
to the huge and well situated block christened Big Ben, On 
my return to Barberton I took the Delagoa Bay road along 
by the Kaap Biver, and fine scenery it affords as it meanders 
between the hills, albeit there is the usual occasional canteen 
on its banks. After crossing the Kaap Biver four times, I found 
myself back again in the Kaap Valley at the Victoria mine. 



CHAPTBE IX. 



The Victobu Mine. 



THE Victoria Mine is one of the sights of the Kaap 
Fields. It inspires interest not only because the 
steady dividends it has realised have made its name 
heard on the London Stock Exchange, but because it is so 
exceptionally well opened up. At many of the properties one 
visits on the fields you have to take a good deal on faith ; 
you see a certain amount of good work done, and you must 
believe that more will follow. 

It is different with the Victoria, a Natal property that has 
been held in high estimation while others have in the share 
lists been battledored and shuttlecock'd from par to unheard 
of premiums, and then again almost to zero. Aiter examining 
the Victoria mine it does not appear at all astonishing that it 
should have maintained such a respectable reputation, and I 
look forward to several others not far from it being exactly 
in the same position a year hence. 

The Victoria mine is a first-class going concern, keeping 
20 stamps pelting away at its ore night and day. For some 
months the manager, Mr. A. Osborne, who labours under the 
watchful eye of the Company's consulting engineer, Mr. 
Rowse, has been doing necessary dead work, and it may now 
be fairly declared that the mine is in a condition to turn out 
a large and profitable return of gold. 

The property, which was discovered in 1885 by Messrs. 
Lawley and Blake, is situated on the east side, or perhaps 
more properly speaking, on the south bank of the Queen's 
River, on Government land between seven and eight miles 
from Barberton. It lies about 2,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and runs N.N.W. by S.S.B. Like many of the good 
things known at the Kaap the Victoria was discovered by 
chance. 

Messrs. Lawley, Blake and Williams had been looking for 
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it for a long time, but it was only when Mr. Blake sat down 
to rest on a piece of rock one afternoon that he found by 
chipping his resting place that he wag on a good reef. He 
had just been having a tiring tramp when he luckily came 
across indications which, followed up, led to the development 
of the present handsome mine. 

The Victoria Eeef is a true fissure vein in a talcose slate 
formation, and it runs through the 12 claims owned by the 
Company. But the body traced in four of the claims is 
enough to keep the mine going for many years. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this bulk will be got when 
I say that tbe Company have not yet cut through the forma- 
tion in which the reef is embedded, that is to say they have 
not reached their walls yet. 

The reef runs in large and small ribs almost north and 
south, and while at the depths that have so far been worked, 
the rilD matter has ranged from eight to twenty feet wide, it 
has been traced to a width of forty feet. At least half of the 
body is gold-bearing, but as there is no perceptible difference 
in the quartz, the whole of it is put through the mill. 

As in such an immense mass of stuff some lots run poorer 
than others, we have here the solution of the fluctuating 
yields and are reminded of the necessity of judging by the 
average of several months* crushings instead of by any one 
month's output in gauging the value of the mine. 

When I arrived at the mouth of the main shaft, I found 
mules patiently going their little circular journeys working a 
whim which raised and lowered buckets in the black abyss 
below. 

Hearing that Mr. Osborne was in the mine beneath, I 
threw my card into the clean cut shaft, and it found him after 
fluttering downwards 120 feet. The courteous manager was 
soon at the surface, and we returned together to the mill 
tram-line and at that level entered the drift whence the ore- 
laden trucks emerge for their gentle run down to the battery. 

At this drive are erected large bins which receive the stone 
from shoots sloping from the present drives on the reef. 
Making our way up one of these communicating with the 
main shaft we get on to the perpendicular side ladder in the 
shaft and descend a little to the 120-foot level, where the 
present workings are going on. Here we find the reef driven 
upon each way a distance in all of 235 feet, the drives being 
beautifully timbered. If any manager is in any doubt as to 
how this very essential part of his work should be done I 
advise him to pay a visit to the Victoria mine. 
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It was the first intention to timber the mine on the square- 
set principle, but wood for the special purpose being scarce it 
was decided to revert to the principle of working with debris, 
stoping and filling in after taking away the ore. At intervals 
in the drift short shoots are fixed to receive the ore as it is 
blasted from the stope, and as these finely cribbed launches 
are the only faciUties of the kind on the Fields they claim 
attention. 

When mined the ore is run in buckets on trolleys to the 
mouths of these shoots, and, rumbling in lumps down the 
wooden slopes, it falls into the bins below, and thence into the 
buckets waiting to feed the mill trucks, so minimising the 
handling of the stone — a very important matter. The system 
of mining and despatching the ore to the mill is as expeditious 
and regular as the hewing and conveying of carbon in a well- 
worked English coal mine, and I have been down some of the 
deepest coal mines in the old country. 

Mr. Osborne is apparently thoroughly impressed with the 
necessity of being careful to have his mine worked in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, as although he keeps 20 
stamps going he is so opening up the property as to provide 
years of mill work always ahead. 

What strikes the visitor chiefly in the Victoria is the 
apparently inexhaustible supply of the ore, strength and 
solidity of the timbering and the simplicity of the facilities for 
shooting the ore to the trucks which come up from the mill in 
ceaseless rotation for their auriferous loads. 

Four shafts have been sunk on the property the main one 
having reached a depth of close on 250 feet, where the miners 
still find themselves engaged on good milling ore. 

The finely situated battery is some 700 yards from the low 
level drive I have mentioned, and is connected with the mine 
by a thoroughly well constructed tram-line, having all the 
carefully regulated appliances of a miniature railway. 

Keeping clear of the trucks we make our way down to the 
battery-house where two ten-stamp mills are erected and 
working steadily. One is from the establishment of Messrs. 
McNeil, Singleton & Co., of Durban, and the other is a 
Sandycroft production. They are driven by two water-wheels 
eighteen feet in diameter, the Natal wheel being three feet 
wide and the English one five feet. 

The well-made water-race from the Queen's Kiver is three- 
quarters of a mile long, and there is an abundance of water 
at all times. The Natal stamps weigh 600 and the Sandycroft 
850 lbs., and the average number of blows per minute is 75. 
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A mere glance at the plates showed what the ore was 
yielding, but the result of 464 ounces for twenty stamps for 
the month of May, is the best indication of the value of the 
mine. To the end of May the worth of the gold shipped from 
the mine was £19,342 7s. The ore is a low grade one, but the 
old Victoria will be yielding dividends when some more 
pretentious concerns of to-day are forgotten. 



CHAPTEK X. 
The North Kaap District. 

DEVELOPMENT on all hands ! A year or two back 
the Kaap Valley was regarded as a wide, unhealthy 
expanse, in which alluvial might be profitably worked 
if life were risked in looking for it. The old alluvial hunters 
have scattered a bit, but their places have been more than 
taken by reef prospectors. Many of these have made 
remarkably good finds, and the consequence is that the North 
Kaap district will one day be as important as any of the 
many auriferous localities in a great tract of country. 

Before taking the reader there for a brief trip he should 
see some more sights in the locality in which the Victoria 
mine is situated. Prior to extending his tour to the old 
alluvial camp at Jamestown, the visitor will do well to have 
a look at the Caledonian Company's machinery in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Victoria mine. 

It has a fine site on the Queen's Biver and is enclosed in 
a substantial battery-house. The Company have so far failed 
to find a payable reef on their property, and — seeing their 
unequalled water facilities — they have very wisely devoted 
themselves energetically to the business of a central mill. 
They have been rewarded in their scheme, as their mill — a 
10-stamp Mitcheson — is kept in constant employment. 

The Mazeppa property is in the locality, and there is 
another 10-stamp Mitcheson battery at work there. The 
ground here is well developed, as I am told it also is on the 
Leviathan Keef. It is expected tbat the South-West Victoria 
Extension Keef will grow into a good concern, a shaft upon 
it having been sunk 200 feet. 

We are in the neighbourhood of the Belfast which created 
a great sensation when first struck, but which has not justified 
the expectations formed of it. There is more hope for the 
Angus Belfast. The 42-claim block known under the amal- 
gamated title of Grampian Mick's-Lv^h is an encouraging one. 
It is being well opened up preparatory to the English investor 
being asked to take it in hand. 

The Prince Consort is another eligible property further 
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advanced in this respect, and it has been added to the list of 
those which the Donald Currie syndicate representatives have 
carried to London. 

In the Golden Valley there are many other properties, and 
althougli they are perhaps not very well known at present 
some of them will yet come to the front. Among them may 
be named the Woodstock, Cruiser, Corsair ^ Buccaneer^ Styn*s, 
Dunstan*s, BreiVs, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Heine's 
Syndicate, Privateer, Pirate King, Monarch, Favoured, Agi, 
Hosper, Cosmopolitan, AgVs Husband, West of England, 
Conrumght, Devon, Crcesus, Monte Chris to. Bed, White and 
Blue, Uxbrldge, Qtceen, Ballarat, Mannings, Mogul, Prince 
Albert and Prince Albert Extension. A property which will 
very well repay inspection is that of the 

Consort Company. — There are two reefs included in the 
property, viz., the Consort and the Empress. There are nine 
claims on the Consort ground and eight on that of the 
Empress. The capital of the Company owning the two 
amounts to £18,000. A ten-stamp battery to be driven by a 
turbine has now been erected. 

About eighteen months ago Kretchmar and Godfrey crushed 
stone from the mine with dollies and obtained a yield which 
averaged at the rate of three ounces to the ton. Since then 
about 300 tons of stone in all have been crushed at the 
Caledonian Mill, the yield being 500 oz. of retorted gold. 

The mine is situated on the north bank of the Kaap Kiver, 
and it has been opened up in a first-class manner, the lode 
having maintained a high evenness in nearly all parts of the 
works. The general facilities are of the best order, water 
being easily obtainable from the river which runs close by. 
Transit will be accomplished by a Scotch cart and a few oxen 
working from the foot of the aerial tram. 

It is estimated that with a yield of IJ oz. to the ton — an 
average below what has already been obtained — the Company 
will be able to earn at the rate of £1,200 per month. The 
managing director (Mr. Fred. Stevens), who has been recently 
appointed local manager, is a large holder of shares, and is 
one of the original claimholders. Under his supervision the 
property should turn out a very profitable one. A strong 
proof of the value of the property is the fact that most of the 
claimholders have held the whole, or nearly the whole, of their 
shares. 

The Consort was floated by Mr. Wm. Tod, of the firm of 
Messrs. Tod Bros., Durban, and it has fully realised his 
expectations. That popular Fields resident, Mr. Tilney, is the 
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present chairman of the Company, and his co-directors 
are Messrs. W. Tod, Fletcher Leslie, McDonald and Sihery. 
Mr. H. A. liddle, the coorteoos secretary to the Company, is 
always ready to satisfy all comers as to the worth of what 1 
believe to be a genuinely good concern. 

As a reference to the map will show there are other good 
properties in this district sach as Shires\ the Blue Jacket 
Eraser dt Co.** Concession, Mundfs Concession, and the Albion. 
Mundt's Concession has been taken np by the Donald Carrie 
Syndicate and the several good reefs in this area will probably 
now be developed. Alluvial having been found in some of the 
gullies and creeks in the concession, it would be well to throw 
the ground open to prospectors. 

The Albion is well opened up, and, like a number of other 
propei-ties in this fast growing district, has its battery already 
on the spot. It is a five-stamp Sandycroft. The site is ready 
for the machinery, and the water-race is completed. The 
mine makes water, but this will be counteracted by pumping 
gear. I am sorry to learn that the Company have found it 
necessary to consider the question of dissolution. If the 
concern is to be wound up, I suppose it will be because 
it cannot weather the period of want of capital. I fear there 
are other encouraging things in the same condition. 

The Gein Company has been a good deal before the pubUc 
especially the Cape town public. The North Kaap River 
is crossed 600 yards below Jamestown, and at an equal 
distance on the north side of the river is quite a small village 
abutting on the Gem property. This consists of 102 claims 
running in an unbroken line south-east by north-west covering 
150 acres, and also some neighbouring ground which has been 
acquired on account of some recent important quartz dis- 
coveries upon it. 

The works at present comprise four shafts, in each of 
which the reef is, I am told, visible, varying in width from 
three to seven feet. From each shaft ore is being raised and 
stacked ready to be conveyed to the Company's battery, the 
first portion of which, viz., a 10-stamp mill, is now on the 
ground. These first 10 stamps, it is expected, will be ready 
to crush in October, and the entire 50-stamp battery of the 
Company will, it is said, be going before tlie end of the year. 
"When the full mill is completed the Company will be able to 
run through from 1,800 to 2,000 tons per month. 

The trial crushing gave an average of 1 oz. 13 dwt., and if 
the permanent results are half as good, the Company should 
find the property even with the large capital for which it was 
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floated, viz., £100,000, a good paying one. Ore is now being 
stacked at the mine in quantity for crushing. 

I did not examine the property, and it must be understood 
that the particulars I am giving concerning it were officially 
supplied to me. Mr. Mitchell, lately arrived from Brazil, has 
taken over the management of the property. 

This company appears not only by good fortune, but also 
by good management, to have secured by purchase the James- 
town water-race, seven miles in length, giving a fall of 100 
feet, equal to driving 100 head of stamps* With the purchase 
the Company have acquired the privilege of sluicing for alluvial, 
an undertaking which with judicious utilisation is considered 
by some old hands Hkely to give good results. 

As I have said, a large amount of reef prospecting has 
been done in the locality. Not a vestige of the Jamestown 
cdmp remains, but companies and sydicates are developing the 
fruitful reefing ground. A number of military officers who 
formed themselves into a syndicate have acquired extensive 
interests in this part of the valley, and I hear their speculation 
will probably turn out a good one. The working facilities are 
unexceptionable. The reefs are either in the valley or run 
through the low range of hills on each side of that fine stream, 
the North Kaap Eiver. 

Hitherto the great drawback to the district has un- 
doubtedly been its unhealthiness in the summer months, but 
I was informed by those who have just lived through the past 
summer there, without contracting any illness, that matters 
are improving in that respect, it is supposed, by the burning 
off of the grass. 

Near the Gem Reef is that of the Mother of the Gem, which 
was curiously enough born after her offspring, that is to say, 
the public knew nothing of her until they were well acquainted 
with the Gem. Some good work is going on upon a large 
body of reef here, and a test crushing of a hundred tons is 
now in progress at the Caledonian MiU. 

The United Gold Mining Association have acquired some 
ground in this neighbourhood, and its prospects are considered 
good. On the Cordilleras honest work is being done on behalf 
of a Maritzburg Syndicate. A trial crushing of 75 tons is 
About to take place at the Caledonian Mill, and a fair result 
is anticipated. 

Other noticeable properties are those of the Golden Grown 
and the Gresham Company, The former had a trial crushing 
of 100 tons, which yielded an average of two ounces to the 
ton. The Big Golden Quarry is well spoken of, as is also the 
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Liverpool, under the management of Mr. Kenrick, late of 
Natal. The Big Golden Quarry is to be managed by an 
English Syndicate, and the manager, Mr. Woodford and his 
staff, have arrived on the property from the old country. 

The Golden Snake is a compact property with a 4-feet reef. 
A test crushing of 37 tons yielded 2d^ ounces. The Golden 
Eagle owners are also about to have a test crushing of 50 tons. 
The Cerro de Pasco has had a crushing of 45 tons, the yield 
being 58 oz. 4 dwts., or upwards of 1 oz. 6 dwts. per ton. An 
assay of the tailings showed a good balance of gold left. The 
property is the large one of 150 claims, and it has been well 
developed for floatation in England. 

The Taj of Agra consists of 42 claims, and where it has 
been opened out the ground looks well. Some of the speci- 
mens from the Taj are very rich. The px:operty has been 
taken home to England by the indefatigable Donald Gurrie 
syndicate men, who seem to have snapped up quite a number 
of good things cheap. 

Adjoining the Taj of Agra is the Ne Plus Ultra reef, upon 
which work is going on, a remark applying also to the Little 
Nellie reef. The Lowrie is another reef in the locality, and it 
may be worked by the United Company. The Lily of the 
Valley is to be floated by a French Syndicate, and a favour- 
able future is expected for the vigorously worked Madeleine. 
Adjoining the Madeleine is the Sunrise or Gash Down reef, 
which is being developed. 

Another of the big affairs of the North Kaap district is 
the Potosi, which is to be floated into the possession of an 
English company. The reef has an immense width, 41 tons 
of it having given 1 oz. 8 grs. to the ton. An assay of the 
tailings also showed over 13 dwts. to the ton, a convincing 
proof that there is much room for improvement in the gold- 
saving appliances in general use at the Kaap. . 

Among other properties upon which more or less good 
work has been done, and from which encouraging prospects 
have been obtained, may be named the Columbia, Dingaan, 
Big Oak, Ding Dong, Franks Joseph, Louisa, InnisMlling,. 
Boyal George, Pinetown, Fortuna, Empress of India, King 
William the Third, and New Zealand, Test crushings from 
some of these are in progress and others are arranged for. 

The Criterion, in this locality, has recently been floated io. 
London for £60,000. A milling test of 23 tons gave 31 ounces, 
and the reef has been reported upon by Mr. Bowse as a. 
probable ounce one. Whether it will yield returns on the 
large capital for which it has been floated is a doubtful matter 
fc?r the Company to resolve. 
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A considerable camp has established itself already at the 
Big Golden Quarry, many of the local folk being after alluvial. 
There is word of a township in the district, and it will doubt- 
less arise ere long. Let us take a ride a little further to the 
north-west before completing our survey of the important 
North Kaap district. 

Twenty- three miles from Barberton you come to the well- 
known hostelry of Hawkins', situated almost under the table- 
lands of the Kantoor district. From this spot the traveller 
commands a good view of what is known as the Jamestown 
valley, stretching away almost due east. 

As I have shown, two or three years ago the district was 
even more thickly populated than it is at the present time, 
but mainly by prospectors in search of alluvial. When the 
excitement caused by the finding of the celebrated Golden 
Quarry, Nil Desperandum, Oriental and other well-known 
Sheba properties became infectious, most of the men in this 
valley left for the new finds, and it is only within the past 
few months that attention has been re-directed to a locaHty 
where it is very evident from all indications that good payable 
reefs will yet be proved. 

The North Kaap River flows throughout the entire valley, 
and the merest novice in gold-mining has but to take a look 
at that broad stream of water to feel satisfied that an ounce 
reef anywhere in the vicinity must pay handsomely, that is if 
properly handled and supervised. 

Within a mile or two of Hawkins' the river takes a fall of 
some 60 to 80 feet adjacent to the Boyal Alliance ground, 
which comprises some 80 claims. The manager of this 
property has nearly completed the construction of a water-race 
sufficient for 50 head of stamps. A central mill erected on 
this spot would prove a small fortune to anyone. Situated 
very conveniently to the river, little engineering skill would be 
required to utilise the motive power. 

On the Eoyal AlUance land is found a species of red clay 
conglomerate which gives good prospects. It is, I am told, 
similar in many respects to the Witwatersrand banket. A 
survey of the property has led some persons to the conclusion 
that this banket must form a portion of the Band belt running 
from west to east, as the same class of reef is found a few feet 
under the surface. 

To make this district a gold-producing and payable one 
nothing more is required than careful, steady development 
and a reasonable outlay of capital. There is little doubt that 
a year or two will see great changes here, and that the 
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welcome thud of the stamps will soon be heard resoanding 
through the hills which enclose it on each side. It has been 
under the consideration of the Government to establish a new 
township at the foot of the Kantoor Hill, at an angle exactly 
opposite to Barberton. There would be a stretch of 25 miles 
between the two centres, and it is, I am told, more than 
possible that this project will be carried out. 

The Kantoor Commissioner's jurisdiction extends to the 
border of the Queen's Biver within a few miles of Barberton, 
and at least three-fourths of the properties under his control 
are to the eastward of the Kantoor and in the valley below. 

If this township should ever be created, Barberton will 
here have another strong trade rival. Much could be said in 
regard to the prospects of alluvial in this district, for here it is 
that many eyes have been centred for some time past in the 
hope, Micawberlike, that *' something would turn up," and turn 
up it assuredly will when the requisite skill and experience 
have been brought to bear upon the search. 

On the hills above, nuggets varying from one pennyweight 
to 25 ounces, have been and are being found, and it is more 
than probable that among some of the many water- worn 
furrows and dongas which intersect this valley larger and 
better results will follow. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Kaap Alluvial. 

GREAT as has been the stride which the Kaap Gold 
Fields have made within the last three years, they are 
still in their infancy as a proved alluvial locality, if 
indeed they can be said to exist at all as such. It is true that 
between £8,000 and £10,000 worth of alluvial has been taken 
out at Moodie's since that district was first rushed, but a 
payable field, capable of sustaining an alluvial digging popula- 
tion has yet to be found. 

Distant readers will remember that I am confining my 
present remarks strictly to the region through which the Kaap 
River and its small tributaries flow. Ko one will ever be able 
to say positively how much alluvial gold has been found at the 
old Fields around Lydenburg. Those who know most about 
it — the diggers themselves — have been extremely reticent on 
the subject. I have no hesitation in saying that within the 
past twenty years native gold to the value of a couple of 
millions has left the shores of South Africa, most of which was 
water-deposited metal. 

The ofl&cial returns of the Natal and Cape export exits do 
not account for half this amount, but I have little doubt that 
my estimate is rather under than over the mark. 

A great quantity of alluvial gold has within the period I 
write of been clandestinely removed from the country, and, 
though the gold has not counted to the credit of the Fields, 
the knowledge of its having been unearthed may well serve as 
an incentive to those who are now energetically attempting to 
prove the value of the Kaap Valley as an alluvial centre. 

The quantity of native gold which has been shipped from 
this part of the world in the present and past centuries will 
never be known ; but from facts which are referred to in the 
course of the article introductory to this work, I have long 
held the opinion that South-Eastern Africa will yet produce 
several rich alluvial Fields of extent sufficient to support large 
populations. Let us hope we are on the threshold of the 
discovery of one of them. 
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Some months back the question of organising a syste- 
matic search for alluvial engaged the attention of a number 
of Barberton people, and at a public meeting a graduated 
scale of rewards for the discovery of an alluvial Field which 
would sustain certain limits of population was fixed upon. 
Money was to be subscribed to pay these rewards if ever 
earned and the Government were to be asked to add to them. 

Some Australians who have recently arrived at the Fields, 
and who say they are but the forerunners of thousands more 
if they can get favourable alluvial prospects, are now address- 
ing themselves purposefully to alluvial prospecting. Eeports 
of fair finds in the Kaap Valley are a daily experience, but 
up to the present no great bed has yet been struck. I found 
opinion about evenly divided as to the chance of the Kaap 
Valley ever proving itself very rich in alluvial gold. Its reef 
wealth has been established beyond all shadow of doubt, and 
hence it is argued that the alluvial is only waiting to be found. 

Here is the view of an old Pilgrim's digger who has 
fossicked a bit about everywhere, as he gave it to me at 
Barberton : — ** The Kaap Valley is a granitic formation chiefly 
of syenite, which continues well up to the base of the mountain 
ranges, where the formation is chiefly of slate which has been 
tilted horn its original horizontal position into a vertical one. 

It has a formation of quartzite running parallel to it with 
dykes of diorite running across the formation. This rock 
being very susceptible to weather has rotted away forming 
the present valleys. A proof of this is found if you go into 
the creeks, where you will find that the alluvial deposit is 
formed chiefly of boulders of diorite. 

The reason why these mountain ranges here are so very 
steep is because the formation having tilted up so severely and 
being such a hard rock it has formed no terrace ground at all. 

Beyond this mountain range all the way to Swazieland, 
looking south from Barberton, the country alters a good deal. 
There the formation gives one the idea of it being a good 
alluvial country, because the rocks have worn away more 
readily and left more made ground. There is a greater depth 
of alluvial soil in all the creeks, and the country generally 
has a much kinder appearance for alluvial gold than the bare 
and shallow formation which is found in the neighbourhood 
of Barberton.** Per contra we have the fact that a number 
of men made a living for a long time at Jamestown at alluvial 
digging, almost in the heart of the Kaap Valley ; while at the 
present time on the summit of the lofty Kantoor something 
very like a payable Gold Field has been worked for some time. 
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It may be interesting to recall here that some years back 
a digger named Meikle found a 53-ounce nugget at Jamestown, 
and that Shepherd and Campbell took out 3 lbs. weight 
between them in a few days, while others made good finds 
referred to elsewhere. 

An ounce of alluvial in practice is worth a ton in theory, 
and I propose now to glance at the experiences of one Kaap 
digger who stuck well to alluvial as long as it or his loose coin 
would stick to him. I refer to Mr. George Knox, an old 
Durbanite, whose brothers were successful Australian diggers. 
One or two of Mr. Knox's finds at Moodie's have been often 
talked about, and a bit of his brief story to me will be perused 
with interest, at any rate by those who have joined the hunt 
for water nuggets at the Kaap. 

Mr. Knox told me of some of his adventures since he left 
Durban over three years ago as follows : — 

** I left Durban in March, '84, and arrived at Moodie's early 
in April. I went out to Dempster's Eeef — a reef of great 
renown in those days, fully equal to the Pioneer. There I 
purchased two claims adjoining the prospector's claims. I 
worked on these to the end of the year without any success. 

'* I went in search of alluvial in the locaUty and came 
across one spot where I found some. The quantity I got was 
value for 10s. 6d., and the cost of getting it was £10 10s. 

'* In the following January I made my way to Moodie's 
Level, and started working on a terrace that had already 
been * walked over.' This turned out to be one of the richest 
spots for many miles round. At one time there were at least 
27 to 30 sluice-boxes working. 

** The ground consisted of six claims of 60 feet square 
each, and I estimate that about £10,000 of gold was taken 
out of that spot. I continued working on and off to the end 
of last year with the result that I made no profit. I took out 
about £1,000 worth of gold in all, but spent more than that. 
I am still of opinion that there is a second bottom, and I 
should have tried for it but that I had such a run of bad 
luck. It is worth trying for another bottom on the ground 
where the good gold was found. You would have to go down 
about 27 feet. At that depth you would find the second 
bottom, but work should be started in the vnnter time. 

"It is a mystery where the gold comes from. Where I 
found it it was simply all in one spot. The two largest pieces 
I found were 62 oz. and 17 oz. weight. Within 30 feet all 
round where that 62 oz. piece was found I did not find more 
than 3 oz. 
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** How I found the big piece was quite accidental. I was 
cutting a water- race and wanted to get to the bottom, when 
what appeared to be a piece of stone firmly embedded in the 
ground on which my Kafir was working attracted me. I took 
it up and on examination found it to be a piece of gold which 
weighed 69 oz. gross. For this I obtained a price of £3 10s. 
per ounce. 

The biggest piece I ever heard of anyone else finding was 
27 oz. 

I certainly think it worth the while of Hoodie's Syndicate 
to try for a second bottom at this place, and also at the foot 
of Hoodie's hill between Hoodie's and Barberton, and all 
around there, just as Hr. Howitt says. Pumps must be used 
so as to be in a position to put in drives when the bottom is 
reached. That is the only way by which drives could be put 
in, and it is also the cheapest and easiest. Even if you got 
but 1 dwt. to the cart-load it would pay. 

" I heard of people clearing out with their thousands from 
these parts, but then of course where they get their gold is 
always kept a secret. I have heard that only some of the 
Jamestown people made a profit, but then nearly all made a 
living. I have been working for alluvial at Hoodie's since the 
22nd January, 1885, and did not give up until November last 
year. I lost money in the enterprise, in fact I didn't pay my 
expenses. In the majority of cases it costs 22s. to get 20s. 
worth of gold. I have had no experience in alluvial digging 
except at Hoodie's." 



CHAPTER Xn, 

Some more Kaap Properties. — The Block Protection 

System. — ^A Land Question. 

BEFORE giving some account of the work done on the 
Komatie, Swazieland, Lydenburg and Witwatersrand 
Fields I shall gather up the threads of my discourse on 
the Kaap regions, and proceed to finally shape the warp and 
woof of my notes of observation. 

Ere I go on it occurs to me that there are still more 
properties known on the Fields which own Barberton as 
capital that should be included in any record laying claim to 
be approximately accurate. It may be a long while ere a 
thoroughly complete list of the Kaap properties is compiled, 
so far as distinctive nomenclature is concerned. It has not 
been prepared by private enterprise as yet, and certainly 
nothing like one is officially available. Perhaps the private 
individual prefers that the outside world should think there is 
but one really good property on the Fields, that one being the 
one he is especially interested in. The non-existence of the list 
tells in favour of the Fields, no public tabulation having yet 
been able to keep pace with the discovery of new properties. 

A 200-feet shaft and a very long tunnel have been sunk 
and driven on the North StarBeei which shows up well. The 
Great Northern Syndicate have taken over the G. 0. M. and 
the Dizzy blocks, while the Golden Hill is being offered to the 
public in London. The Just in Time, a reputed ounce reef, is 
likewise being put before the British investor, a remark which 
also applies to the Golden Crescent. Indeed the remark 
apphes to a large percentage of the proved Kaap properties. 
Many local holders find themselves short of developing capital, 
and are compelled to take their gold mountains to the 
moneyed Mahomet. 

The Musidora and Oxford blocks, stone from which ran 2J 
ounces at a test crushing, will be introduced to American 
capitalists, while the Hungarian and the Duke of Norfolk seek 
floatation in London, where the Lombard and Sheba Indepen- 
dent have been taken up. 
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A good result is expected from the Golden Cliff crushing, 
as also from the Westville. Work is going on at the Good 
Luck and the True Blue and Queen quartz prospects well. 
The Little Bess is large enough to admit of a drive of 350 feet 
having heen made in it, while there is a 3-stamp battery on 
the Big Buffalo ground. 

The Hottentot has given forth good gold and may yield 
more, while there is a 300-feet drive in the Alliance ground. 

The names of other properties in the Kaap district are the 
Pretoria, Alberta, Day Dawn, Lone Star, Butterfly, Avalanche, 
Gladstone, Button's, Perseverance, MichaeVs Mount, Ned*s 
Luck, West of Sheba, Pluton, High Enoll, Land League, Land 
League Extension, Shebang, Shamrock, Eerste Geluk, and 
Crown, 

In and around Barberton there are the Middleton, from 
which something is still hoped, and the Umvoti from which 
gold may again be drawn. As situated in Eimer's Creek 
above the town may also be mentioned the Town, the Central, 
the Birmingham, the Capetotvn Imperial, the Barberton, 
Barberton Extension, and Lord Halsbury Beefs. 

There are also away to the back of these and on towards 
the Pioneer on Hoodie's property other reefs which I can 
only refer to by name, and even then, as I have hinted, I shall 
still miss some, as everv month new blocks are christened 
in the great Kaap district, while many remain unbaptised 
pending further testing. I should at least catalogue the 
Eudora, Breda's, Barber's, Giant, Tanbingle, and Florence, 
As I have endeavoured to show, a great deal of prospecting 
is going on over an immense tract of country, and Natalians 
hear by every mail of further valuable reefs being struck. 
The supply is limitless. 

I was at particular pains to collect any available statistics 
as to the number of claims or blocks in the Kaap district, 
from which Government are receiving money. When I 
counted them in company with Mr. F. W. Forbes, the 
obliging secretary of the Transvaal Share and Claim 
Exchange, I found that there were 416 blocks in addition to 
the possessions of registered companies. 

This number of blocks represents in round numbers 4,000 
claims, and if the full license money on these were paid the 
Government would be in receipt of £4,000 per month from 
mining ground, irrespective of that held by registered 
companies and those having rights in prospecting areas. 

But up to this time there has been in vogue on the fields a 
system of special protection of ground. By this arrangement 
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holders of blocks of 12 claims and under have been enabled 
to retain their interests at the nominal rate of 10s. per month 
per block, while they have been testing the ground to ascertain 
what prospect there was of it proving itself payable to work. 
This has been an important concession especially to syndicates, 
who have been encouraged to be more speculative than they 
might have been if each claim pegged on their behalf had 
been subject to the charge of a monthly ten-shilhng license. 

The Mining Commissioner has granted these special pro- 
tection permits so long as he has been satisfied that though 
sufficient developing work has been proceeding, the ground 
has remained unremunerative through the non-discovery of 
payable quartz, from the absence of machinery or through 
any other cause. 

This relief has enabled svndicates and individuals to more 
heartily prosecute the work of prospecting and development, 
and there cannot be any doubt that through the liberally- 
devised scheme large stretches of ground have been pegged 
off which might have remained unproductive to the Govern- 
ment had a large rental been demanded. 

The protection system has been suddenly declared illegal, 
and notices have been issued at the Fields that in future the 
full prospector's license of 10s. per month must be paid for 
each claim, while the Mining Commissioner will decide upon 
what ground the full digger's license of 20s. per month must 
be taken out. 

The new order has created great dissatisfaction at the 
Xaap and Komatie Fields, and the Government have been 
memorialised by special deputation to revert to the protect- 
ing system, although the Kaap miners have met their rulers 
by announcing their willingness to consent to a payment of 
20s. per month per block during the period of prospecting and 
testing. The miners represent that by the strict application 
of the law they will be subjected to great loss, the Govern- 
ment not gaining in revenue because much of the ground 
yielding the present license money will be abandoned. 

There are two sides to the question as to all others. 
While I was at the Fields an Australian digger spoke to me 
thus: — **The great fault of these Fields is the system of 
people pegging out a claim or a block of claims and doing no 
work on them. They peg out another block of claims ; again 
no work is done, and so on it goes until two or three hundred 
claims are held by two or three people. Somebody comes 
along, and they would Uke to do some work, but these people 
who pegged out originally will come and order them off 
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because the second people who came are looked upon in the 
light of jumpers. Ground has its duties and obligations, and 
should be worked. 

** And what sort of books are they at the Commissioner's 
office ? They will not show you how licenses are paid, when 
they are paid, or if they are paid at all. I hold it to be 
unjust that any one man or any few men should be able to 
hold such a number of claims ; it is not just to those who 
came to the Gold Fields to try and make a living. The 
reason why there has been no public agitation on this matter 
on the Fields is that most men wish things to remain as they 
are. They have no interest in the Fields beyond making 
what they can out of them, and leaving them as sharp as 
they can." 

I think there is a great deal of reason in the Australian's 
complaint. It is manifestly unfair that land sharks, pure and 
simple, should be enabled for a small sum to possess large 
tracts of ground over the heads of men willing and competent 
to work it. It might also be very fairly contended, I think, 
that the new departure of the Government may tend to put 
a stop to the mere shepherding of ground, men not as as rule 
paying for that which is not worth having. If the hard and 
fast line now laid down by the Government were adhered to, 
it might be argued that instead of large sums of money beiug 
frittered away on square miles of country, expenditure will 
be concentrated on good ground, while solid work on the 
ground would soon produce those tangible results, the lack of 
which has caused the present temporary check to the progress 
of the Fields. 

Keeping in view the fact that the Barberton and Steyns- 
dorp communities cannot afford in their present struggling 
condition to part with almost the only encouraging privilege 
which they have received at the hands of the Government, 
I am inclined to sympathise with the prayer of the memorial 
from Barberton that the Mining Commissioner should still 
be allowed discretionary power to allow blocks to be tested 
in a bona fide manner at a nominal sum per month. 

I have shown there are fairly two sides to the question,, 
and that being so I think there is room for a judicious com- 
promise. As the new order comes at a time when the 
northern Fields need all the encouragement which can be given 
to them, the compromise might be found in maintaining the 
system of special protection, say till the end of 1888. Even 
^^^' that time the Fields will scarcely have emerged from a. 

period ol probation. 



CHAPTEE XIII 
Summing up the Kaap Fields. 

ANYONE who takes an impartial view of the condition 
of the Kaap Fields will come to the conclusion that 
they have not been fairly tested yet. I have said 
already that their payable character has been placed beyond 
all dispute. But syndicate supporters and company share- 
holders naturally ask why, if that be so, they do not get a 
return for their money. 

The answer is simple. In nineteen cases out of twenty they 
sent the wrong class of men to the Fields to represent their 
interests, and in the same number of cases money has not 
only not been earned by companies, but large sums have been 
most foolishly squandered by leaving ** developing " operations 
in the hands of persons who know as much about mining as 
a cat does about the multiplication table. That, Mr. Scrip- 
holder, is at the bottom of your not getting any returns from 
some of the mines represented by these neatly printed leaflets 
locked away in your safe. 

I say some of the money, as alas 1 a portion of it will 
never more return to you. You insisted upon knowing better 
than those who advised you to be cautious in your mining 
speculations, and at least be fully acquainted with the 
character and antecedents of certain vendors and certain 
promoters of companies you patronised, and verily you have 
your reward. But in some cases you will get more than your 
money back, and may yet be able to recoup yourself for the 
consequences of your recklessness. 

You have learnt knowledge late, but not too late ; you 
have been taught a severe lesson, but better it should come to 
you ere matters became worse. Above all, be grateful to the 
banks for not advancing money on your scrip. If they had, 
the Gazette would probably have been your only salvation. 

The Kaap Fields have not yet had fairplay extended to 
them, chiefly because of the insufiiciency and the unskilful 
character of work done upon them. Much money has been 
wasted in mining upon principles which have long ago been 
condemned. 

Instead of in practical prospecting upon ground, cash has 
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in too many instances been thrown away in opening so-called 
** mines ** before the existence of a body of ore was proved. 
Instead of prospectors and those who have joined them 
working on their claims properly themselves, they have 
engaged thoroughly incompetent men at very high wages to 
do work which has resulted in a totally unnecessary loss of 
money. 

A great deal of costly labour has been spent upon proper- 
ties before proof was forthcoming that any such expenditure 
was justifiable. In many instances where there has not even 
been sufficient surface indication to warrant sinking, tunnels 
have been driven into hill sides only to show that there was 
no vein at all at the spot. 

On the Kaap J^elds something like two thousand so-called 
reefs must have received names. It would be a high estimate 
to say that ten per cent, of these have a real local habitation 
as well as a name. It would be a high estimate to say that 
five per cent, of them will prove good paying reefs. It is not 
to be forgotten that I am referring to single properties. Such 
a percentage as I have last given may represent well defined 
reefs, upon each of which a number of companies may be 
doing paying work. I do not mean to convey the idea that 
in the majority of cases bad work has been done with any 
idea of deceiving outsiders. 

We are all aware that unscrupulous people have foisted 
bogus concerns upon the pubhc, but all mining speculators 
know, or ought to know, that such swindling is unfortunately 
an experience of all mining centres where the precious metals 
have been proved to exist in payable quantity. Fortunately, 
as regards the Kaap Fields, the wheat has already been pretty 
well sifted from the chaff, and it will now be the zealous effort 
of all concerned in the true welfare of the Fields to crush 
attempts to create any more chaff. 

I repeat my opinion that many of the hitherto unsuccess- 
ful companies which have been formed, have not been brought 
into existence with a view to defrauding the investing public. 
Their failure has been attributable to a rash endeavour to defy 
some of the first principles of gold-mining. 

There has been a general ignorance of the fact, or the fact 
has been ignored, that there is a tendency in some parts of the 
Kaap Fields, to show rich gold on the surface whi(».h does not 
exist at any depth ; it would be quite a mistake to say more 
than that there is a tendency, and that only in some parts of 
the Fields. 

Occasionally reefs have not only widened, but have 
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become richer with depth. Good gold has been already got 
at many very low levels, in one case as deep as 500 feet ; but 
the fact remains that in not a few instances lower workings 
have not fulfiUed expectations based upon surface crushings. 

And this brings me back to my point that before much of 
the money that has been pitched away upon tunnels to strike 
a barren vein was spent, the reef should have been sunk upon 
to a sufficient depth to prove its value, and so justify the 
expens.e of driving for it. 

The first rule of a prospector who has found what he 
supposes to be a payable reef, is to follow his gold. He must 
stick to his reef wherever it goes, ^nd having proved that it 
runs payable for a reasonable depth, then he is warranted in 
spending money in driving for it. By following his reef he 
knows better at every foot what he has got, and learns the 
direction in which a tunnel will have the best chance of 
striking his lode. 

Too frequently, however, the Transvaal ** new chum '* has 
taken the existence and direction of his payable reef all for 
granted, and has paid out a great deal of ioney in making 
utterly valueless holes, it transpiring that the reef dipped at 
another angle altogether to that he had supposed it to take. 

Again, drives which have proved big money-sinks have 
been made without any outcrop guide at all, and merely as 
the result of a reckless surmise that the formation of the 
country might warrant the throwing away of labour and 
capital. 

Of course local conditions will sometimes justify the ex- 
perienced miner in speculating as to the existence of a lode, 
and he will frequently make a find through his knowledge of 
Hkely formations. But whereas as a general rule, good reefs 
show well at the outcrop, very often in these past or passing 
days at the Kaap, the tunnel to nothing has been made on a 
bare show of colour on the surface, and often without that. 

All initial mining is a speculation, but the speculators who 
go in for it should either be able to make certain calculations 
themselves, or be guided by those who can. And the last 
word which should be found in the speculator's vocabulary is 
the word ** obstinaey." 

All this seems so tin ^«ve scarcely required indi- 

cation, and it is a biiM ^ Kaap Fields that the 

facts I have beep 'nsist upon are now 

generally recogniM 

Again, besidei of companies upon 

mere surface indioi u has been paid to 
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the local facilities for extracting payable gold from a reef. 
One reef may pay handsomely at five or six dwts., while 
another will not yield a sixpence of dividend though it may run 
an ounce to the ton. In other words the gold got from some 
properties is swallowed up in the cost of working. The 
difficulties of transport, the scarcity of timber, and the 
question of water supply have been often left unconsidered 
until too late in the day. 

In some parts of the Sheba range it is still costing more 
than an ounce of gold to transport every ton of quartz to the 
mill. How far as regards some properties this will be im- 
proved upon by the laying of the tramway along Sheba and 
Fig Tree Creeks, remains to be seen ; how far it will affect 
other properties very favourably is tolerably well known. 

Not a few properties are so far away from the route which 
the tram-line will take, and are otherwise so inaccessible that 
all the advantages which that tramway will afford, will not 
make them payable concerns. But in course of time other 
tram-lines will be laid and ground fructified, which is at 
present looked upon as non-payable. Dabblers in gold-mining 
shares must, however, remember that facilities for working 
are, in the majority of cases, as essential to dividend earning 
as richness of reef. 

Two illustrations occur to my mind. Let us take the 
cases of the Oriental and Republic properties. The former 
company, we shall say, pay 10s. per ton for mining, 25s. per 
ton for cartage to Rau's Mill, and 258. per ton for milHng — 
total £3 per ton. The Republic, we shall say, pay lOs. per 
ton for mining, and 5s. for carting their quartz, which their 
new machinery will crush for 12s. 6d. — total 27s. 6d. per ton. 
That is, the Oriental Company have to pay away nearly an 
ounce of gold before they can disburse dividends, while the 
Republic Company would make a profit at anything over a 
yield of 6 or 7 dwts. to the ton. It must be pointed out that 
the Oriental will work considerably cheaper when the tram- 
line is laid and their own battery is in full operation. 

Needless to say these latter remarks have but one object, 
viz., to show some people why they have not so far had a 
return for the money they may have invested in Fields in 
whose great future my faith is as profound as ever. They 
have formed companies and ordered expensive machinery 
before sufficient work on a proved payable reef has been done. 

That by the rectifying of past errors, and the entrusting 
of properties to prudent and experienced men, a number of 
companies will yet retrieve their position I am convincedr 
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But it will take more timey and very probably still more 
money. 

Again, companies with large capital have been formed 
when only prospecting syndicates with small capital had any 
chance of dividing profits. Still again, many of the com* 
panics have good reefs and first-class working facilities. 

On not a few of them water is abundant, and timber is 
not inaccessible, while native labour for drilling and other 
dead work, is cheap. 

It is necessary once more to warn the public against 
attaching value to assays of samples of quartz. If it were 
possible to sample a reef properly by assaying a few small 
pieces of it then the assay would have a certain value, but it 
may be taken as a general rule — of course having exceptions — 
that where a reef does not yield enough free gold to be 
recovered by the best batteries and gold-saving appliances, 
the gold wiU not be profitably worked by chemical treatment, 
at least until gold-mining has developed further than it has. 

Only the crucial test of milUng will now satisfy investors, 
and that a miUing of not a few but a hundred tons, guaranteed 
to have been "taken as it comes." And it should be a 
stipulation that the stuff for testing should be taken out 
within a brief Umit of time. It is possible to pick 25 to 50 
tons if time be given to the process, but a fair test of a 
property will be obtained if a hundred tons mined in a given 
number of hours or days are milled. 

To return to the assay delusion. My contention is, that 
for practical purposes the reef which will not pay by treat- 
ment at the best mills with the best gold-saving appHances 
will not pay with chemical treatment. Of course such a 
statement should be qualified to the extent that all would 
depend upon the richness of the refractory ore. Some ores 
may yet show they can pay the expenses of special re- treat- 
ment, and when they do the average peld of the Kaap Fields 
may have to be placed at a higher figure. Several classes of 
stone have been subjected to such treatment, and although so 
far without much encouragement, it is highly probable that 
special apparatus will yet be brought to bear profitably upon 
them. 

But such a branch of our subject is best left in the hands 
of mining and mineral ogical experts. It is well enough known 
that iron pyrites occurs nearly, if not always, in gold-bearing 
veins, and that this metaUic mineral is frequently associated 
with the gold, rendering its separation by quicksilver im- 
possible. This being so, I think it might prove well worth 
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the while of the Barberton community to subscribe towards 
the maintenance of a resident mineralogist who could ^ve the 
general public of the Fields the benefit of his advice on this 
important matter. 

Many mistakes, and probably very natural ones, have 
been made on the Kaap Fields, but I am particular in 
emphasising my conviction that the majority of these 
mistakes have been made through ignorance and with no 
sinister motive. For example, one of the greatest errors 
from which the Fields have suffered has been the neglect of 
companies to provide sufficient working capital to place them 
in a position to earn dividends, to wit the great Sheba Com- 
pany, which had to pay its early legal expenses with shares. 

Through the disgraceful operations of a small unscrupu- 
lous gang the 'Fields have in some quarters earned a bad 
reputation by no means deserved. When people have been 
hard hit in an unlucky speculation they have been apt to cry 
out "Swindle." I believe the Kaap community have been 
singularly innocent of swindling, and that many of the com- 
panies are in the position they hold because they were formed 
upon unsound data. They were not floated as such affairs 
sometimes are in America, by the "salting" of ground that 
never had a suspicion of gold about it. The gold has been 
found in the pans, but, as I have insisted, it has not been 
tested to a sufficient depth to warrant the subscribing of a 
large capital to develop it. 

As far as the manipulation of shares is concerned and 
gambling in scrip, surely that is a matter for which the public 
have themselves solely to blame. The properties on the 
Fields cannot in any way be held responsible for loss of money 
by shares falling in price, when they were bought only ** for 
the rise." The loss to the individual who gambles in shares 
is no doubt unfortunate to himself, but it is in no way any 
criterion of the goodness or badness of the property whose scrip 
he lost money by. So long as companies pay a profit upon 
their original capital that is the most the public can claim, or 
should expect from them. At any rate it is aU the companies 
undertake to do. 

Take the Sheba Company. They start with a capital of 
£15,000, and they almost immediately pay a dividend. That 
was all they said they would do, but the pubHc step in and say 
they can do more than that, and that because they can, their 
capital should be represented by a very much higher figure. 

A company is started for £12,000 — the capital I gave three 
years ago as a fair average capital — and the directors pledge 
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themselves that their property is worth that. The public, 
however, sometimes elect to think otherwise. They say to 
the directors in effect : — " You are wrong ; your property is 
worth, say, £74,000." It is not the fault of the directors if 
the company fail to pay dividends on the higher amount. 

1 think that for good faith Kaap company-promoters will 
bear comparison with those of any other Gold Fields in the 
world. I shall even take the sensational ''Imperial " case as 
one in point. If certain things which are alleged to have 
been done in regard to the retention of scrip were really done, 
that is a matter between the scrip gambler and the parties 
who are alleged to have done the certain things; they have 
nothing to do with the value of the Imperial Mine. The 
promoters of that Company inform the public that they have 
taken pver the reef for £60,000, but the pubHc in a short time 
immediately go and pay between £700,000 and £800,000 for 
the mine, and when they find out the mine is not worth that 
extraordinary sum of money, but perhaps more nearly worth 
what the directors honestly believed it to be, they cry out 
** Swindle." Gamblers should be more philosophic. 

I have before remarked that when I reached Barberton I 
sent out to the managers or secretaries of the various com- 
panies a circular form asking for certain information. I did so 
to ascertain in the only reliable and practical manner statistics 
as to the quantity of machinery either already on the Fields 
or definitely ordered to be sent to the Fields. I also desired 
to arrive at some approximate idea of the average yield of the 
Kaap quartz. 

A fair percentage of the companies responded to my request 
for information. From the filled up and authenticated circular 
forms I have been enabled to make a close estimate as to the 
average return of gold which the ore of the Kaap Fields is 
giving out. 

I can say at once that the result of the calculation is 
highly satisfactory. It may disappoint some who have formed 
ridiculously exaggerated notions of the Fields. I had always 
thought that if the Kaap Fields should prove that they were 
able to go on giving out an average of an ounce of gold to the 
ton of ore they would more than hold their own against the 
Gold Fields of the world. 

My calculation — and I may say I have been scrupulously 
careful in my efforts to arrive at it — shows that so far the 
average yield of the Fields has been 1 ounce 1 dwt. 4^\j^^ 
grains to the ton. In this calculation I have purposely dis- 
carded the output of the Golden Quarry. That property 
cannot in any sense be said to be an average holding. 
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yield to the 3rd of June was 9,690 ounces for 1,807 tons of ore, 
and if this were added to the other figures given me the 
average would of course be higher. I need scarcely say also, 
that I have not included such exceptional crushings as that 
obtained from certain of the Thomas's Quartz. 

The Kaap Fields may well rest content with the reputation 
of being honey-combed for many miles with reefs averaging 
an ounce to the ton. As far as I am aware such an average 
places them second for richness in the Gold Fields of the 
world, at any rate of Australasia. 

I find from authorities that Queensland stands highest 
vnth an average of 1 ounce 14 dwts. 21 grains, and New 
Zealand third vnth one of 17 dwts. 12 grains, while New 
South Wales comes after with 14 dwts. 10 grains, and the 
great Victoria next with hardly half-an-ounce, the average 
of that last mentioned colony's yield in 1884 being 9 dwts. 
21 grains. 

I come now to the very important point of the number of 
batteries at work at the Kaap Fields and on order to be put 
up. I have a list before me compiled from the source I have 
mentioned, and from other channels of information I opened 
up, but as I cannot vouch for its absolute accuracy throughout 
I do not care to print it. 

It will be sufficient to say that at the present moment so 
far as I can make out there are at work, crushing in the 
Kaap, Komatie and Swazieland Fields batteries with 228 
stamps. Besides these there are either close to the Fields in 
South Africa or on the sea, destined for the Kaap Fields, 
batteries representing upwards of 600 more stamps. 

In giving this latter figure I have not taken into account 
the increased batteries which will probably be required 
shortly for existing companies, or the machines which will 
be ordered by the owners of the new payable properties 
constantly being brought to light. 

For example in this estimate the Sheba Company are 
credited with having only twenty stamps at work, when it is- 
well known that the probabihties lie in the direction of fifty 
to a hundred stamps being brought to bear before long upon 
the Golden Quarry quartz. I do not think it will be at all a 
wild estimate to place the batteries at work a year hence on 
the Kaap Fields as representing a thousand stamps. 

Taking the number of working days in the year at 250 — 
of course it ought to be more — and the yield of the quartz at 
one ounce per ton per stamp per day, we should have an 
annual yield of about a milhon sterliug; and that is my 
lowest estimate of the yearly value of the gold export from 
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the Kaap Fields after the year 1888 has gone over to the 
majority. It ought to be considerably more, if the Sheba 
Company have by that time the crushing power available 
which their property warrants them in ordering. 

If my forecast proves correct the Kaap Fields will in 1889 
take a second place again in comparison with the Australian 
Fields, Victoria this time, of course, leading the van. The 
total Australian output in 1885 was nearly six millions 
sterling, but it has fallen off considerably since then. 

If, though, the Kaap Fields are to enjoy the brilliant 
future which is within their grasp, the often bitter lessons of 
the past will have to be taken close to heart. Work must 
take the place of share gambling, which happily is now almost 
a dead letter. Though they may yet realise handsomely on 
their finds, the day is past for vendors selling properties at 
immensely inflated values, and leaving victimised shareholders 
the legacy of attempting dividend-earning by working them. 

It must now be remembered that three years' purchase is 
a fair value to put on a property, at least that is the Ballarat 
calculation. In other words a company started with a capital 
of £21,000 ought to be able to pay £7,000 a year in dividends. 
The longer they can do so beyond the period of three years 
all the better it will, of course, be for the shareholders. 

It would be well, too, if a law could be passed to prevent 
vendors from disposing of their shares until dividends were 
being paid from working the property they had disposed of. 
But it will perhaps be impossible to get any such law made 
until the Gold Fields secure the representation in the Volks- 
raad which they must have. 

Equally hopeless, too, it may be to expect till then a 
reduction on the money paid for claim and other licenses, 
but I think their having a voice in the decisions of the Baad 
will come by the exercise of patience and wholesome agitation 
on the part of the population at the Fields. Government 
must do more for the Fields. 

The money of the British capitalist and the brains and 
muscle of law-abiding Britishers have saved their country 
from the financial ruin to which it was fast speeding. Let 
them, while matters are so easy of improvement, do more for 
their truest benefactors. They have made some concession 
to popular opinion by creating a mining department with 
Mr. Christian Joubert at its heaid. It is to be hoped that this 
official will diagnose intelligently the diseases &om which the 
goose which lays the golden eggs suffers, and that in applying 
his remedies he will avoid those which make for killing rather 
than curing. 
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Among other matters which will have to be seriously taken 
up at the Fields is that of the timber question. Possibly for 
some years the supply of wood for timbering purposes and 
fuel will hold out, but it must before very long show signs of 
exhaustion .It will have to be replaced either by Government 
or private enterprise. I believe a move is being made by 
more than one speculative individual in this direction, and I 
have little doubt any well directed scheme to meet the coming 
difficulty will prove very remunerative. 

Years hence the railway trucks may bring cheap coal to 
Barberton from Delagoa Bay ; but that is in the uncertain 
future, and as far as the present railway is concerned, tihe 
Barbertonians will find that it is still *' a far cry " to the 
Komatie Drift at the Portuguese border. 

Barberton has its destiny in its own hands. If it sees to 
it that gold is produced in the ratio which I have tried to 
show is within its power, EngHsh capital will flow in steadily 
and further develop the Eaap Fields. Natal and the Cape 
Colony, the former especially, have been severely drained of 
money spent in endeavouring to share in the benefits of gold- 
mining enterprise there ; but South Africa will send little 
more capital until the output of gold is established as a sub- 
stantial and growing reality. If Barberton is to flourish, as 
we all hope it may, this primarily essential fact must be 
earnestly recognised. Upon gold only can it stand, but it 
will be upon gold from within and not without. 

Dull as matters are there for the moment, there is further 
depression ahead if the population do not very quickly receive 
a larger leaven of men with the true grit to leave liquor and 
billiards alone until they can afford to pay for them with hard 
earnings. Supporters of syndicate men must withdraw 
supplies from some of the " wastrils," they sent up to become 
a drag on a community honestly striving to wipe away the 
consequences of a rather ** fast " life. 

Good miners will always command high wages at the 
Kaap Fields, but the " poor man " as he is called, must never 
forget that until payable alluvial is found, mere brute force 
will always be obtained cheaply by the employment of native 
labour. If the hardy and generally shrewd population at 
Barberton prove that their chequered experiences have not 
been suffered in vain, if they will rely on work only to bring 
riches, and will stand shoulder to shoulder to mercilessly 
expose the bogus company promoter, they will ere long justify 
the creation of one of the most wonderful towns in the world. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Babbebton's Tbade. 

BEFORE leaving Barberton I discussed some trade 
questions with one or two of the most intelligent in- 
habitants. I heard what representative Natal store- 
keepers in Barberton had to say on such points as the 
probable future commercial relationship between Natal 
and Barberton, the effect the opening of the Delagoa Bay 
railway would have on Natal trade, and whether Barberton 
merchants were so confident of the completion of the Delagoa 
Bay railway, that they were making provision for direct 
shipments, either by sailer or steamer from Europe or America 
to Delagoa Bay, 

I found a very general impression to prevail that the con* 
nection between the Natal and Barberton merchants would 
remain very close, but that when the Delagoa Bay railway 
opened much of that relationship would have to exist through 
and by Loren90 Marques, 

It was freely admitted by some, on the other hand, that as 
long as communication with Delagoa Bay was confined to ox- 
wagon transport, Natal would command the trade of Barberton 
overland. As to the ultimate struggle it was frequently urged 
that a 400-mile route would be trying to compete with a 
150-mile one. 

Very few seemed of opinion that Barberton merchants 
had shown such confidence in the Delagoa Bay route, as to 
have ordered direct shipments to Loren90 Marques from 
Europe or elsewhere, but several storekeepers insisted that 
this was being done. 

One view was that besides the Delagoa railway being of 
value to the Kaap Fields, in cheapening articles of con- 
sumption, it would afford facilities for working concentrates, 
and that, it was said, was a very important question with some 
of the mine owners. Coal would be required to deal with 
refractory ores, and even in cases where the railway was not 
used to bring this coal, it could be used to ship concentrates 
to England. One man was so sure he was right in this 
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view, that he said that when the railway was made he would 
go in for a mill and buy up tailings. 

As I set myself the task of being a faithful reflector of 
the opinions of those who are competent to read the signs of 
the times, as they may affect in any way the future of the 
Fields and their surrounding territories, I shall state here 
the views in general on current questions of a very well 
informed Barbertonian — a resident at the Kaap Fields before 
Hoodie's was found. 

In reply to my questions he said that he thought from the 
fact of the Barberton trade being mostly in the hands of the 
Natal people, it must remain with them provided they took 
proper steps to keep it. He mentioned one or two Cape firms 
who imported direct from England for the Kaap Fields trade, 
and who were prepared to sink a lot of money to extend 
their connections. 

The Delagoa Bay railway was bound to do Natal harm 
according to this informant's view, but he looked forward to 
Natal establishing branch houses at Loren90 Marques. He 
had his ideas as to the future of Delagoa Bay, and was very 
firmly of the opinion that if England did not possess herself 
of Swazieland, the Transvaal Boers would. He argued that 
if England neglected the opportunity of taking Swazieland, 
the Boers had a perfect right to do so. The Boers would say 
to themselves, " Here is a good gold-field in the hands of an 
irresponsible savage, and if England won't look after it let 
us t£^e it. Why should a good gold-field between us and our 
seaport remain in the hands of a savage? " 

The Imperial Government had neglected their chances all 
round, and if they still did so in a place where at present the 
off-scourings of society with many men who were hopeless 
scoundrels, formed the bulk of the white population, the 
Boers would step in and, he said, let them ! 

He did not think it was any use Natal lowering her tariff 
to that of Delagoa Bay. She could not compete with that 
port for the Transvaal trade, not only because of the natural 
facilities of Delagoa Bay, but because of the strong feeling 
of the Boers against any Crown Colony. 

Until, however, things had settled down with the Delagoa 
Bay railway. Natal would have it all her own way, and till 
Delagoa Bay was really in the field, Natal, as long as they 
were not positively prohibitive, could charge what duties 
she pleased. 

The railway people might take a panic when they found 
60 many people dying, and certainly oxen could not go down 
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to the Bombo during the summer. All the domestic animals 
in the lower country suffered from Baccillus Anthracis, "while 
Baccillus Malaria made short work of both human beings 
and horses when it attacked them. It was no protection to 
have animals salted in any other part of the country ; they 
would go to the lower country and die immediately. Ex- 
perience had shown that oxen succumbed to malarial fever in 
large numbers between Delagoa Bay and Barberton, and in 
addition to that the danger from the tsetse fly was real. 
Those transport riders who had taken the high road between 
Delagoa Bay and Lydenburg and entered the Kaap Valley by 
its northern entrance had escaped the fly almost entirely, as 
also the fever to a marked extent, while those who had 
followed the course of the Kaap Eiver and taken a short cut 
from that river to the Komatie Drift had suffered in as marked 
a degree from both fly and fever. 

The old road used to be as bad for fly until the steadily 
developed traffic cleared it away. The insect was dangerous 
all the year round, but in June, July, August, September, the 
country was safe enough for human beings who exercised the 
care necessary in a fever country. 

Whether Barberton merchants would use the Delagoa Bay 
road this winter or not would depend altogether upon the 
organisation of the transport riders. Up to this point it had 
most signally failed. If transport were organised in any- 
thing like a complete manner, if stations were made to store 
food and water where the grass was bad, transport riders 
would keep the trade in their own hands till the middle of 
November, because there were people who would risk travell- 
ing that road till then. 

As to a better road for Natal to enter Barberton by, all 
my informant could say was that he knew General Srait and 
two other men of standing had been there about two months 
before, and he was sure that after studying the country very 
carefully they had arrived at a shrewd notion of a good road 
very far from the Shoot. It would cross the Warm Baths 
drift of the Komatie Eiver about the present place, and would 
cut off between 10 or 16 miles of country, besides avoiding 
the Bed Hill and the Shoot. At present the road took a 
difficult route, instead of following the Queen's Eiver water- 
shed. 

Turning to other questions this gentleman, who has 
exceptional opportunities of watching the progress of events, 
had some rather severe things to say about the manner in 
which the commercial men of Barberton approached the 
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Baad on important public questions. The Chamber of 
Commerce, he msdntained, was too exclusive a body. The 
members did not try to make themselves popular, and posed 
too much as representing the " enlightened part of the com- 
munity," v^hereas he did not think they represented the 
real influence of the place at all. He thought the Chamber 
should be a more popular and more generally representative 
body if it were to have any genuine weight. 

He complained generally of the want in Barberton society 
of cohesion for the general progress, and ridiculed the idea of 
a corporation for the town. What government did the town 
want? They needed water; and, if the public chose to 
organise themselves and petition the Government they would 
get what they wished for, but they would have to produce the 
money. If that were not there they would not get what they 
asked for. A little good-humoured pressure on the Landdrost^ 
who had large discretionary powers, would gain more for 
Barberton than a Corporation would. 

The Diggers' Committee, too, had gone the wrong way to 
work to gain the confidence of the Government ; they had not 
even had the sense to establish their own legal position, 
inasmuch as they had evidently not studied those clauses of 
the Gold Law which clearly laid down that, though they had 
the power to frame or suggest regulations for the Fields, these 
regulations could not come into force until they were approved 
of by the Government, and published in the Stoats Courant. 

The Diggers' Committee were constantly led aside from 
their functions, as a purely Mining Board : they usurped 
rights they did not possess, and meddled with matters foreign 
to the pressing business before them. 

As to the stabiHty of Barberton, the position of the town 
was simply one of convenience. In all other parts of the 
world as far as we could learn, mining camps which had 
become permanent towns had had a large amount of mining 
work going on at the camp itself. The Government quarters^ 
were at Barberton, and as people had invested lagely in the 
place, and the temporary terminus of the railway would 
probably be at or near the town, he supposed we could look 
forward to the permanence of the town. 

Four-fifths of the trade of the town was in the hands of 
Natal, the Cape with its wines and brandies having the other 
fifth. There was no doubt as to the importance of the centre 
for the Government, as out of £43,000 collected for customs 
during the first three months of this year, £17,000 had come 
from the Barberton collector. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Beaching the Eomatib Gold Fields. — ^Babbebton to 

Steynsdobp. 

I NOW propose to dwell for a few chapters upon what I 
saw and heard during a tour to the Komatie "Gold 
Fields and to the King's Kraal in Swazieland. From 
Barberton to Steynsdorp, the capital of the Komatie Fields, 
is a distance of from 42 to 45 miles. The popular mode of 
locomotion is horseback. Some prefer to use Shanks' mare, 
and I am not sure but that they have the best of it. Under 
any circumstances the journey involves a considerable amount 
of mountain climbing and rough descending, and the chief 
point to be considered by the traveller on starting is whether 
the frequent assistance he has to render to a horse is compen- 
sated for by the aid the animal gives to him. But as a horse 
will be found invaluable in scouring the Komatie Valley itself, 
we may consider the advantage to be on its side. 

Going from Natal direct to Steynsdorp, the road will be 
found available for driving all the way from Lake Chrissie. 
Leaving Barberton, the journey Hes first through Moodie's. 
The visitor has then to choose among a series of high rugged 
mountains his path to the promising Fields he is in search of. 
When one of the towering hills is surmounted the track 
beyond will be found fairly well defined. 

The path bearing to the left and leading to Streeter's, at 
the Komatie Drift, is the nearest one to Steynsdorp. I 
struck a little to the right, and after a long, rough journey, in 
which I was of more service to my horse than he was to me, 
I arrived, after sundown, at the Avontuur works, the first of 
several valuable gold properties which lie off the direct route 
to Steynsdorp. I was gratified by the evidences of progress 
visible on all hands. 

Those chiefly interested in the Avontuur are Mr. Eau, 
Mr. Henry Smith, Mr. John Millar, Mr. W. E. Shepstone 
and Mr. B. W. Greenacre, and I have to congratulate them 
on the possession of a very promising property. Mr. Thomas, 
the sub-manager, pointed out some good work on a few of the 
reefs here. One of these, I was solemnly assured, would run 
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in picked places — well, a great many ounces to the ton. A 
ten-stamp Sandycroft battery had arrived, and a first-rate site 
on the river bank had been chosen for it. Crushing will soon 
begin here, and the Avontuur become one of the feeders of 
the South African gold export total. 

An old Australian settled in these parts was very positive 
in his opinion that the Transvaal Fields would put the 
Austrahan ones in the shade, and he based his opinion on the 
fact that water and wood were to be had everywhere at a 
fraction of the cost to be paid for them in many parts of the 
Australian colonies. 

Riding on to the Violet, I heard the booming of dynamite 
explosions waking the echoes of the Komatie Valley, and 
telling of what was being done to compel Nature to give up 
the treasure she had stored in these as yet unpeopled localities. 

I say as yet unpeopled, but at the Violet Works, on the 
Hoogenoeg Farm, I found a contented little community of 
about half a hundred whites and several times as many 
natives. I said as yet unpeopled, but I saw a white baby 
being wheeled in a perambulator, and this and a number of 
huts gave token at any rate, of the beginnings of a settlement. 

The work proceeding on the Violet Company's property 
is a credit to all concerned. The place has a thriving aspect. 
"Within a stone's throw of the reef a ten-stamp Sandycroft, 
driven by a finely-balanced iron water-wheel, is crunching 
away at the good stone. Some of the specimens I have seen 
are among the richest looking in these parts, the gold showing 
freely at times in the white stotie. 

The mine is being worked in a very systematic manner, 
on a plan laid down by Mr. Eowse, the well-known and res- 
pected engineer, the operations being under the able superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bennett. 

The owning company till recently was a private one, but 
the property has been taJcen up by an English company, with 
a capital of £120,000. There are a number of prospectors on 
the farm, and several of these have found payable reefs. 
That I saw being mined is a well-defined one, and a 500-feet 
drive on the reef from the front of the hill will shortly meet a 
shaft of 230 feet. An upper drive is similarly on the point of 
meeting a shorter shaft, and it was from this drive that the 
quartz I saw being brought down in buckets, was taken to the 
mill on a wire rope. The stone from this reef has proved 
itself by the crushings to be a good ounce quartz. A very 
much larger battery will doubtless be erected at the Violet 
ere long. 
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After leaving the Violet property — so called on account of 
the violet streak running through the quartz — an hour's ride 
brings one to the Doomhoek farm, bought and being proved 
like many another property, by Natal capital. 

Streeter's comfortable house of acconamodation on the 
banks of the Komatie, is first reached. The drift is some- 
times dangerous, and sportsmen will get alHgators to shoot. 
A fifteen-foot reptile was bowled over the other day. There 
is a wire punt and mine host Streeter sees you across carefully. 
When you are gver you stand upon the Doomhoek Farm, and 
are still 12 miles from Steynsdorp. 

I found Mr. A. Labistour, late of Durban, contentedly 
settled here as manager. As far as my time would permit, he 
showed me the property and the work being vigorously done 
upon it. The possession of the Doornhoek Company, which 
styles itself a prospecting and gold mining concern, is in 
extent a little over 4,000 acres, and the Komatie runs through 
it. It is likely to prove a very rich farm indeed. 

Although not a pick had been put in the ground when he 
first saw it, Mr. Labistour satisfied himself that the farm was 
gold-bearing. He formed a syndicate in Durban to buy the 
property, and went to Pretoria to arrange transfer. After 
questions of beacons and mining rights had been settled, the 
Company was formed in Durban on the 9th March. 

That no time has been lost in testing what the property 
bears will be apparent when I say that the process of proving 
seven reefs upon it is advancing. A number of shafts have 
been sunk, one being down over 100 feet, and these are being 
connected by drives. The superficial indications of these 
reefs are encouraging, but, very wisely indeed, Mr. Labistour 
will not commit himself to a statement that the reefs are 
proved as yet. 

No. 6 reef looks extremely well, and varies in width from 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 

The farm is a network of reefs, and two are especially rich 
on the surface. What remains far below is as yet unknown, 
but in the pile of stone at the mouth of one of the shafts, I 
should say half the number of pieces I examined contained 
visible gold, in some cases in mouth-watering splatches, I 
understand that it is not the intention of the Company to erect 
any machinery until at least one reef has been thoroughly 
proved. 

Mr. Labistour is giving attention to the alluvial deposits on 
the property, which have never before been tried. Some good 
indications have been found ; indeed, if such ground had been 
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anywhere within reach in Australia, it would have been 
dotted with holes. 

A crushing of one hundred tons of Doomhoek quartz is 
taking place at the Violet Mill, and it has so far proved a 
most satisfactory one — 19 tons having yielded at the rate of 
2^ ounces to the ton. Mr. Alf. Woodhouse has been engaged 
as consulting engineer to the Company. 

The farm Boodeval adjoins Doornhoek, and is also under 
the management of Mr. Labistour. At present it is in the 
hands of a Durban and London syndicate, an^, by the way, a 
great deal is to be said in favour of such a mixed syndicate. 
Already the property gives every satisfaction. 

Here also active prospecting work is going on, and again 
seven reefs have been discovered, all carrying gold. As on the 
Doomhoek, work is being proceeded with night and day on 
the best of the reefs. Shafts have been sunk on most of the 
lodes, the deepest being 50 feet, and one reef at 20 feet appears 
especially promising. 

On both these farms there are 30 white men and 70 natives 
employed, the work being done by contract. It is to be noted 
that the Doomhoek Company and Boodeval S3nidicate are 
merely prospecting as opposed to developing concerns. 

I agree with Mr. Labistour that there is a good opening 
for a central mill in this locality, and also with the theory he 
shares that where feasible it will pay prospecting companies 
of limited capital to leave milling alone. 

To the north of Doomhoek lies the farm Onverwacht, now 
being prospected by the Alexandra Exploration and Develop- 
ing Syndicate under the zealous management of Mr. John 
Ballot, of Bolfontein, favourably known as a gifted and 
studious astronomer. The specimens from this property 
speak well for themselves. 

On the east is the farm Bozentein, which is now in the 
hands of Messrs. Parker, Wood & Co. That enterprising firm 
are also interested in Groenvlei, Dryershoek and Stoltzhurg, 
Prospecting and developing work is also being carried out on 
all these properties, as I learn, with good results. 

All the other farms in the neighbourhood are being actively 
prospected, and time alone will show what they are worth. 

Two hours' easy ride takes the traveller to Steynsdorp, the 
centre of the Komatie Fields. The road is a good one for 
horses, although here and there it is cut up by deep dongas, 
which should not, if possible, be negotiated in the dark. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 
Stetksdobp. 

STEYNSDOBP, until recently known as Steynsburg, is 
the capital of the Komatie Fields, and is situated on the 
banks of the Umhlondosi, a tributary of the Komatie, 
into which it falls half-a-dozen miles away. It is named after 
Mr. J. P. Steyn, J.P., who commanded the state forces at the 
siege of Lydenburg, and who died but the other month. 

The Surveyor-General had wished the town to be called 
the New Paarl, but the objections of the diggers to this appel- 
lation overruled his desire, and the town has now been per- 
manently baptised Stejmsdorp. The little town, or perhaps 
rather locality, has a Gold Fields' history of some years. 

Gold had been known for a long time to exist in these 
parts, but it was not untill July, 1885, that the district was 
systematically prospected. This was done by Messrs. Painter 
and Austen. Shortly after their arrival on the ground they 
struck several reefs, and they made application to Govern- 
ment to declare the place a public field. They were soon 
afterwards joined by others, among whom may be named the 
brothers Harvey, Steel, Watson, Bremer, Harding, Holtz, 
litchford, A. A. Brown and W. C. Penfold. The reefs now 
known by the names Nevada, Comstock, Southern Cross, 
Unity and Ingwenya were soon brought to light by some or 
other of these men. 

The town took a sudden spurt ahead by the finding of allu- 
vial in some of the dry gullies. There was a rapid increase 
in the population, but payable alluvial had not been struck. 
Pieces of about an ounce had been taken out, and had 
attracted rather a rowdy lot of fellows to the place. After 
trying the alluvial for three or four months these unwelcome 
people cleared from the town, much to the satisfaction of the 
steady, earnest-minded population left behind. 

The present inhabitants beUeve in the existence of payable 
alluvial in their midst, but they see no chance with their 
limited means of turning it to account. They declare hydrau- 
licing to be the only means of making alluvial hunting pay. 
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In April of last year another effort was made to find water- 
worn pieces in payable quantity, this time in the creek of the 
Umhlondosi, which, as I have said, runs through the town. 
A considerable amount of gold was recovered, but the fall 
of the creek being so small and its banks so high, the isolated 
enterprise was again abandoned for want of capital. Now 
that water-courses are being taken out for the batteries 
erected, and about to be erected, it is highly probable that a 
fresh and more successful attempt to find alluvial will be made. 

Just about the time when the last effort to show the 
existence of remunerative alluvial was made, Mr. Wilson, 
the then Commissioner of the Kaap district, was sent by the 
Government to inspect the ground and report as to whether 
he found it payable or not. He reported that he found it 
payable. 

Again, in May, Mr. Van der Merve, the Commissioner at 
Barberton, visited the place on behalf of the Government, 
and again the report was favourable to the Komatie district. 
The Government paid Uttle or no heed to the representations 
of their officials, and a critical time arrived for the Fields. 
The Barberton boom had drawn away capital and men, and 
for a while the prospects of the district looked gloomy. But 
in time prospectors began to flock back, and in October last 
the population of Steynsdorp was some 500 or 600. The 
taking over of the Comstock and Southern Cross properties 
by Natal syndicates gave new Hfe to the place. 

In November, a Government Commission, consisting of 
Mr. Piet Joubert, General Smit, and the Surveyor-General 
arrived, and a public meeting was called to hear the 
grievances under which the diggers justly considered them- 
selves to be labouring. Chief among these was the ruinous 
delay of the Government in declaring the Komatie district a 
pubhc gold-field, thereby, through non-security of title, 
diverting capital to Barberton. 

Mr. Joubert assured the diggers that the Government 
would take the step within two months, and that in the 
meantime the claimholders might consider that they had 
property in their claims. This announcement led to an 
increased inflow of population, and a renewal of confidence 
in the locaUty. 

The Fields were thrown open on the 21st of February, and 
the Government gave the diggers 14 days' grace to regulate 
matters. After an animated contest, a Diggers' Committee 
was elected, composed as follows : — Messrs. J. Fullarton, G. 
Hall6, M. White, W. James, E. Watson, W. C. Penfold, 
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Hassell, F. Anderton and W. P. Fisher, the Gold Commis- 
sioner being chairman. Immediately after their election the 
Committee discussed the very important question of water- 
rights. They sat daily and dealt with the applications for 
rights extending over a period of eighteen months, and it 
redounds to the credit of the Committee that all the appli- 
cations were disposed of without disappointment to anyone. 
The adjudication in several appeals from the decisions of the 
Commissioner also gave general satisfaction. 

For a small sum cases affecting mining interests to any 
amount can be appealed from the Commissioner to the Com- 
mittee on which, as we have seen, the Commissioner sits, 
although he has no vote. All diggers may appear for them- 
selves, but no one may represent a brother digger. The only 
appeal from a decision of the Diggers^ Committee is to the 
Circuit Court, and from that to the High Court. It will thus 
be seen that the scheme for the administration of justice to 
all is a fair one. 

It is from the date of throwing open of the Komatie Fields 
in February that the town of Steynsdorp may properly be said 
to have grown into existence. In October last it consisted of 
one canteen and one small store ; now the population of the 
district is reckoned at about a thousand white persons and 
two thousand blacks. Many of the buildings as yet belong 
to the canvas and grass period, but they are being gradually 
replaced by better structures. 

Like all parts of the Fields, Steynsdorp is suffering from 
lack of capital to develop its unquestionable resources, but 
the population are persevering in good work on some of the 
properties, confident that the day is not far distant when the 
attention of investors will be more freely bestowed on them. 

A number of substantial wood and iron stores have been 
erected in Steynsdorp. Among its institutions are the 
Standard Bank, the Post Ofl&ce, and though last, by no means 
least, its newspaper. It is called the Observer, and is a great 
credit to its originator, Mr. Geo. Adamson. 

The resident Gold Commissioner, Mr. E. Van Brandis, is 
a courteous gentleman who has already won the solid esteem 
of the inhabitants. Mr. Pizzighelli surveyed and laid off the 
township some time ago, and in that respect it had the ad- 
vantage of Barberton, which was not surveyed until the 
locality was proclaimed. Among the other institutions of the 
place may be classed the canteens which here, as elsewhere, 
far exceed the legitimate needs of the district. As in the 
Kaap district, outlying grog-shops are indicated by a flag, and 
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anyone in the removed districts who builds his house near 
the road had better paint the word " Private " on his door if 
he wishes to be saved from the annoyance of appeals from 
thirsty wayfarers. 

There are, however, one or two good hotels, and among the 
chief of the stores are those owned by Messrs. Fullarton (the 
first on the Fields), De Rubin, Kleyn & Volcker, Bremer & Co., 
C. Wolder, Harmsworth and De Courcy. There is a biUiard 
room, and a music hall is in course of erection, while a lawn 
tennis ground is occupied in the leisure hours. Public 
worship is held every Sunday in the Commissioner's office. 
The bachelors gave a ball recently in the Jubilee Booms, and 
it was a very successful affair. 

I should say Steynsdorp is the healthiest camp in the 
Transvaal. There have been but two deaths in the place 
during the last eighteen months, and these were from causes 
which can scarcely be considered natural. Malarial fever is un- 
known, but a project is on foot to establish a hospital, and it 
is to be hoped that success will attend the movement. 

Water and wood for domestic purposes are plentiful, but 
living generally is yet dear, and so it will remain until the high 
tariff is altogether aboUshed, 



CHAPTER XVII. 
The Komatie Gold Fields. 

I HAVE given some outline of the growth and institutions 
of Steynsdorp, the capital of the Komatie Fields, and I 
have intended to convey the idea, that though the place 
may not develop fast without assistance from the outside 
world, there can be little doubt that it has a prosperous 
future before it. 

The Government proclamation declaring the Komatie 
Fields open described the boundaries of the district, but it 
may be said roughly that it lies thirty miles as the crow flies 
south-east of the Kaap Fields, and close to, indeed hugging, 
the Swazie border. It is 120 miles from Delagoa Bay, while 
it has a good wagon-road coming out at one place on the 
main road at the Warm Baths. I €im not in a position to say 
how far he was right, but one informant told me that this 
road could be continued to Barberton, and so make a better 
thoroughfare for the Natal traffic which at present proceeds 
by the White and Red Hills and the dreaded Shoot. The 
road from Steynsdorp to Lake Chrissie, is, speaking roughly, 
some 60 miles long, and this is the route used by travellers 
from the South. 

There are several stopping places, the first from Steynsdorp 
being King's Canteen (10 miles), the second Palm's Hotel 
(20 miles), the third Forster's Hotel (40 miles), and the next 
at Chrissie (60 miles). 

Steynsdorp is bounded on one side by Forbes and 
Henderson's concession in Swazieland, and on the other by 
several Transvaal farms which the Government have promised 
to throw open. These are known to be auriferous. 

The reefs already exposed, or tapped, are situated in four 
valleys, with creeks tributary to the Umhlondosi, on which 
Steynsdorp stands. The main creek flows into the Komatie, 
six to seven miles off. The volume of the Komatie is the 
source these Fields must in future depend upon for their 
water-power. The local creek is said to be ample for present 
purposes, but as the Fields develop it will be found that the 
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necessary driving force will only be obtained from the larger 
stream, close to which many of the important properties are 
situated. 

There have already been apphcations for water-sites on the 
Komatie for 300 head of stamps, but as the jurisdiction of the 
local Diggers* Commitee does not extend so far, these have 
been referred to Pretoria. 

An important project is well on foot to lay a tramway from 
Steynsdorp to the Komatie where in time — the sooner the 
better for all concerned — a central mill will be placed. The 
Comstock machinery is in course of erection, that of the 
Contractors Company is now going, while the battery for the 
Ladysmith Company has been ordered. 

Wood for timbering is more or less plentiful in the district, 
and the labour supply is inexhaustible. About 2,000 natives 
are employed on the Fields, and they are not allowed to buy 
liquor without an order from their masters. As in Natal, 
they must not be abroad after 9 p.m., except by permission, 
and they bear the restriction willingly, if one is to judge of 
their state of mind by their singing as they return in gangs 
from their work at sundown. 

The names of the "reefs" at the Komatie Fields make a 
long catalogue. As at the Kaap Fields, nobody else will ever 
stand sponsor for a large number of the '* good things " which 
have been bom at the Komatie. But enough genuine finds 
have already been made to float the Fields to prosperity. 

Some of the affairs which excited ardent hopes have been 
abandoned. The Excelsior remains but a poetic name, the 
Bank of England is burst, while the Mint is dead broke. 

That reminds me that a Yankee on these Fields complained 
that folks went in for too grand names for their finds. The 
best thing he knows across the herring pond are the '' Dead 
Broke," the ** Last Chance," the ** Big Sardine," and some 
others with equally homely titles. 

In the time at my disposal it was of course impossible for 
me to visit a tithe of the properties. A Scottish peasant once 
got hold of a guinea and showed it to his neighbours at a 
penny a head. Hard times came and Sandy parted with the 
** yellow lettered Geordie." When the people came to pay 
their penny for a look at the coin, he would say, ** I havena 
the geeny, but I'll let ye see the cloutie it was rowed in for a 
bawbee." 

I did not examine more than a very few of the Komatie 
reefs, but I saw the hills that a great many of them are 
'* rowed" in, and the drives made into their sides. I cannot 
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give elaborate descriptions of all the reefs, but I can mention 
a few by name. 

Of several of these more will yet be heard. Northward on 
the east side of the Umhlondosi and contiguous to the Swazie 
border are the Lady smithy Gipsy Qtieen, Gipsy Qv^n Extension, 
Unity, Boar's Head, Southern Cross, Fairy Queen, Kimberley, 
Our Boys, Mamba, Atlas, Lory, Erimus, Nevada, Dulwich, 
Contractors, Ontario and Hard Cash. Going back up the river 
there are the Globe, Comstoch, Comstoch Extension {Venus 
block), Darling, Nonpareil, Colesberg, Hugh Conway, Called 
Back, Coronella, Just in Time, Weston, Albatross, Primrose, 
Ingwenya, Tug of War, Chamberlain, Vandu^ra, Left Bower 
and Bight Bower. All these are on proclaimed ground. 

On the north bank of the Komatie there are some im- 
portant properties, of which I have heard high accounts, 
notably the Golden Snake, Booij, Bengal, Johnson's and Dick's 
Luck. The last named was about to be abandoned when the 
reef at a depth of some 20 feet increased considerably in width, 
and showed very rich stone with visible gold. An assay of 
this stone in London gave as a result, 4 oz. 16 dwts. to the 
ton. There is now an 8Q-foot shaft on the property. Other 
reefs in the district are named Estella, St. Vincent, Homestead^ 
Florida, Lome, Valentine's Fortune, Cannon and Bainbow. 

There has sometimes been a difficulty in tracing the reefs, 
'* faults " occurring here as elsewhere, but by deeper sinking 
they have generally been recovered again. Of the lodes 
found on proclaimed ground it is confidently asserted that 
half will certainly be worked. 

Some authorities, including Mr. Gardner Williams, have 
spoken very encouragingly of the formation of the country. 
With one, and that no brilliant exception, the ore is not of a 
very high grade, but considering their favourable situation for 
water, the majority of the properties have good prospects 
before them. As regards the ground on unproclaimed land, 
some of it will yet yield a rich harvest to owners. 

But valuable as many of the properties are, I am convinced 
that the Komatie Fields are yet but in their early infancy. I 
am of opinion that they will not only prove rich in themselves, 
but that they will prove the centre of a great Gold Field, of 
which Swazieland may contribute a large percentage of the 
gold output. 

If, however, they are to be thoroughly opened up, the 
Government will have to change their attitude towards an 
industry which galvanised them into life. Diggers at a 
struggling field like the Komatie one should not be taxed to 
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the teeth for the every-day necessaries of life, and the ten- 
shilling prospector's and pound digger's license should be good 
for a year, and not a month. Instead of such encouragement 
being given to the district the prospector's protection privilege 
has been abolished. The last drop in the diggers' cup is the 
demand of the Government that they shall pay railway, poll, 
and road taxes, amounting in the aggregate to £1 13s. 6d. 

To give some idea of the oldest of the properties, I made a 
careful inspection of them, and found them all that had been 
claimed for them. Let us take a look at the reef owned and 
worked by that well-ordered Maritzburg company, the 
Contractors. 

After passing the ground of the Comstock, Globe, Atlas, 
Mamba and Nevada, that of the Contractors is reached. Mr. 
James OUerenshaw is the manager of the works, and the 
company are fortunate in securing the services of an able and 
experienced representative. The Company have done more 
work than any owners on the Fields, although some others 
are treading fast on their heels. The reef is practically on 
the banks of the creek, four and a-half miles from Steynsdorp. 
The water-race is about 700 yards long, and the machine site 
was blasted out of solid rock. The battery, which was 
recently started amid local rejoicing, is a ten-stamp one from 
Mitcheson & Co.'s, at the Umgeni, and I was pleased to hear 
Mr. OUerenshaw speak so well of it. 

He put up the battery of the Paarde Plaats Company 
from the same works, and although it was capable of im- 
provement, that supplied to the Contractors is, says Mr. 
OUerenshaw, ** as perfect as any imported machinery he has 
seen." This is high praise from one who has had 30 years' 
experience in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
The water supply from the creek is, I am told, sufficient to 
drive 20 stamps. 

To show how advantageously many of the reefs on the 
Komatie Fields are situated, it may be said that the short 
road, and it is a first-rate one, from the Contractors Battery 
to their reef has been constructed for a five-pound note. As 
many companies know to their cost, some of their roads have 
cost not only hundreds, but thousands of pounds. 

The Contractors property consists of twelve claims, and 
was discovered in June of last year by Mr. Dixon and others. 
The reef runs through nearly the whole 600 yards. It is 
a brown-looking stone on the surface, while that coming out 
of the main shaft is a blue veiny ore. It prospects well all 
round, and shows visible in many parts. A trial crushing of 
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a quarter of a ton gave 17 dwts., or at the rate of three ounces 
eight dwts. per ton. Mr. OUerenshaw expects the first 
crushing to give three ounces, and that the reef will yield an 
average of two ounces. 

The appearance of the six shafts indicates that the mine 
is being opened up in a practical manner. No. 1 is now down 
about 100 feet, while the others have reached an average 
depth of 50 feet. The width of the vein at the bottom of 
the deepest shaft averages three and CT-half feet, and the reef 
outcrop was traced in my presence through the block of 
claims. 

Quartz is being got out, but the chief work going on is 
that of preparing the ground for the stoping out of a large 
quantity of ore. Plenty of timber for securing the ground is 
available in the neighbouring kloofs, and here, as on many of 
the other properties, we hear of several other parallel reefs, 
which show a good prospect. The capital of the Contractors 
Company is £25,000, of which the vendors took £18,000 in 
shares. 

About half-way from town to the Contractors Eeef Hes 
the Comstock Reef, one of the leading properties of the locality. 
Riding out to it one passes its water-race, a fine work, while 
there is leisure to speculate as to how many of the holes to 
be seen pierced in the side of the towering hills surrounding 
will lead to the '* pile " so many are anxiously in search of. 

Three shafts have been sunk on the Comstock property, 
which is a block of seven claims. One shaft has reached a 
depth of 90 feet, and the width of the reef runs as much as 
seven feet at that point. Twenty tons of the ore yielded 
1 oz. 3 dwts. to the ton at a trial crushing at Barberton. 
A 10-stamp Sandycroft is nearly ready for work, and the close 
contiguity to water makes the reef what I heard it called, a 
" heaven-bom " ore. 

Opposite these properties the Southern Cross reef gives 
its name to a long range, on which some good finds have been 
made. The Southern Cross Company have twenty claims, 
and the reef, running from two and a-half feet to three and 
a-half feet, has been traced through most of these. Four 
shafts have been sunk, and these have reached depths of 
from 60 to 10 feet. A drive already over 200 feet in is being 
proceeded with, as is also work in the main shafts. 

Eight tons of ore from this mine gave 8 oz. 19 dwts. 
15 grains without any treatment of the pyrites. As with so 
many of the properties, the situation of the reef is most 
favourable, the distance to the mill site on the creek h*^^*^" 
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about 400 yards. The Southern Cross and Unity blocka will 
probably be worked by an English company shortly. 

My Queen is one of the good things which Messrs. Parker, 
Wood & Co. have become interested in. The reef is a very 
wide one, running in some places 20 feet, and the stone shows 
well. The property, which consists of over 60 claims, is 
excellently situated for working. Developing operations are 
being conducted upon a property that should pay well even 
¥rith a low yield. * 

At about six miles from Steynsdorp, pleasantly situated 
in a ravine at the foot of the Great Ingwenya, Hes the Lady- 
smith Camp. Biding out to it the horseman passes the 
Gipsy Queen, Gipsy Queen Extension, Comstock Extension 
(Venus block), the B^ht and Left Bowers, Yanduara, and 
Chamberlain reefs. 

Seen from the road — the road to the King's Kraal in 
Swazieland — the Ladysmith Camp already presents the 
appearance of a little tent village. The population consists 
of a score of whites and forty natives. The inhabitants 
represent Natal interests, and it was pleasant to meet some 
old acquaintances who Uve at the camp. 

Besides the Ladysmith people, two Maritzburg and 
two Durban syndicates seem to be in possession of sound 
properties. The amount of work done within the few months 
that have elapsed since the discovery of the precious metal at 
that end of the Fields reflects great credit on all concerned. 

The Ladysmith Beef consists of three blocks well adapted 
for driving operations, as a tram could be laid or carts brought 
to the foot of the three koppies on the property. The Com- 
pany have a good water-site within 2,000 yards of the mine. 
The reef has been opened up in the three blocks at a depth of 
from 40 to 16 feet, and varies in width from 1 to 3 feet. 

This company's attempt to obtain a test crushing of 8 tons 
at Barberton — a hundred miles by wagon road — ^is declared to 
be most unsatisfactory. I was informed that there is an 
" enormous difference " between the result achieved by that 
crushing and results obtained by panning the same quartz and 
assays given by qualified men. Those on the spot state that 
these latter tests fully entitle the Company to proceed with 
the works till a further crushing can be made. 

The good people of Ladysmith are also interested in the 
property to the north of the Ladysmith Beef known as the 
Komatie Twins., There are two reefs there, both of which, I 
was told, show rich stone. Good work has been done in 
tracing up the reefs, and shafts are being made to prove them. 
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To the north of the Twins the Kenikvorth Syndicate have 
sunk upon two good reefs at depths varying from 20 to 40 
feet. This syndicate are also developing the Muriel higher up 
the mountain. This reef, which has some healthy-looking 
leads, is two or three feet wide at the surface, and a drive is 
being put in to strike it at a low level. Confidence is ex- 
pressed that a rich under reef will be struck at a deep level. 

The Orange Syndicate's property is situated behind the camp, 
and some hard and tedious work has been done here. It has 
been rewarded by the finding of a four-foot reef, which 
prospects well at a low level. Another new reef named after 
the winged god gives good prospects. 

The health of the Ladysmith camp is excellent, the diggers 
assuring me that the climate is as good as in any part of 
Natal. Several fine streams water the camp, and oxen thrive! 
well. Here as in almost all parts of the Fields the useful 
donkey plays an important role. By its help the Steynsdorp 
butchers and bakers send daily supplies to the camp. The 
English Church service is usually held on Sunday evenings at 
one or other of the diggers* houses. 

There is little more to add about the Komatie Fields^ 
Good work is being done by the diggers in the well-founded 
hope that outside capital will come to their aid ere long. 
There is a scheme on foot to send some specimens of Komatie 
quartz for exhibition in the London Stock Exchange, and I 
hope it will be carried through. 

These Fields may not show any stone of the high grade of 
some of the properties on the Kaap Fields, but the reefs are 
more clearly traceable as a whole. Most of them are situated 
between well-defined walls, run almost perpendicular, and 
carry gold for a good length. There are no snort rich shoots 
or *' blows " here, so far as I saw or heard. But it is little use 
pegging off 60 claims if the reef only exists to break off in one 
of them ; as one man put it to me, one might as well peg off 
sixty claims into the sea, if the reef is not to run through 
them. 

If the sustained average of the Komatie Fields proves any- 
thing like an ounce, the future of a district populated by men 
who are patiently bearing all the hardships of a digger's life 
will be assured. When the British capitalist comes to South 
Africa, as come he will in increasing force, he will find it well 
worth his while to spend a short time at the Komatie Fields. 
It is an area of unplucked plums. 
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The Swazibland Gold Fields. 

JUST as his name must ever be intimately associated with 
the discovery of gold in the Transvaal, so the many who 
are anxiously waiting for the development of the Swazie- 
land Gold Fields have to thank Mr. Tom McLachlan for 
bringing the precious metal to light in Umbandine's country. 

Tom McLachlan, as he will always be familiarly called, 
after seeing many reap the benefits of his explorations in the 
Transvaal, crossed the border and went into Swazieland in 
1880. The King gave him a concession of land, lying to the 
north of the Komatie, and measuring about 20 miles by 15 ; 
and he at once set to work to test the auriferous value of the 
land which soon began to bear his name. In 1881 he found 
70 ounces of alluvial, and succeeding years did not give any 
better result. 

Mr. McLachlan is of opinion that if payable alluvial is 
found in Swazieland, it will be where the Umlamas breaks 
through the mountains into the valley just about where the 
Popinyan and Umlamas join. But from all I hear it is certain 
to be discovered in other parts as well. 

On my recent visit I was told of encouraging alluvial 
prospecting not far from the King's kraal. Mr. William Pigg, 
who gave his name to what will probably prove to be one of 
the most valuable gold properties in South-Eastern Africa, 
found alluvial for some years in McLachlan's concession, but 
it could hardly be said to be payable. The largest piece as 
yet taken out was 32 dwts., found by David Wright. 

Alluvial may yet be profitably worked by hydraulicing 
companies. 

Mr. McLachlan long ago made up his mind that the 
country was a good reefing one, indeed he says reefs can be 
found all the way from the Crocodile drift to Barberton. His 
opinion formed some time back is that the gold-bearing quartz 
lies within a certain limit where the granite and slate meet, 
and is embraced in an area of 50 to 60 miles long, by about 
two miles in width. Eecent discoveries show the belt to be a 
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'wider one, but Mr. McLaehlan's limit is interesting, having 
been estimated before Barberton existed. 

Not long after Mr. McLachlan received his mineral rights, 
Mr. James Forbes, known as Massan in the country, obtained 
a concession of similar rights over a very large part of the 
remaining portion of the country. He made no use of his 
grant at the time, but having heard a rumour that gold existed 
on the slopes of the Ingwenya (Crocodile) berg, he and several 
others began to prospect the country. 

For something like eigteen months the party were unsuc- 
cessful in their search, but were rewarded ultimately with a 
small inch leader. 

In November, 1884, Mr. Alexander Forbes and Mr. C. J. 
Swears, while on a prospecting tour on the Eiver Komatie 
camped for the night on a sprm't, about three or four miles 
from the spot where the previous prospecting bad been going 
on. Mr. Forbes — since dead of fever in Barberton — went out 
with his gun to look for a buck, and while sitting down on a 
koppie he chipped a piece of the rock he was resting upon and 
found it to be auriferous quartz. 

It was earlier in the same year that Mr. Pigg discovered 
Pigg's Peak. Mr. Forbes now asserted his claim to the mineral 
rights of the whole country south of the Komatie — very much 
the larger portion of Swazieland. The Swazieland gold 
discoveries were becoming known to the outside world, 
however, and the offers of money to the King for concessions 
of land proved too strong for Mr. Forbes* claim. 

Umbandine began to parcel off his country in concessions 
without any reference to Mr. Forbes, excepting that his title 
to the piece which had been handed over to an English 
company was fully recognised. This is some 50,000 acres in 
extent, and it is in this part of the country that the Company's 
property, known as Forbes* Beef, is situated. 

There has been a rush of late to possess a bit of Swazieland, 
and many of the speculators in mineral rights there have not 
been very particular as to the situation of their lot, so long as 
they could call it Swazie territory and so traffic with it. Six 
or eight of the concessions will prove valuable to those inte- 
rested in them, but it is idle to suppose that the whole country 
is auriferous. Umbandine has conceded away the mineral 
rights over all Swazieland, and the concessions number about 
forty. The only part of his country which the King has kept 
guarded from the inroads of the prospector is that surround- 
ing his kraal for a few miles, where Inkosine, the royal burial 
ground, and Mdimbi, the sacred mountain, are situated. 
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Various prices, from very small to considerable sums, 
were paid to the King for concessions. Mr. Forbes' 
company paid £3,000 cash into His Majesty's treasury, and 
contribute £300 per annum also to the chest. These are the 
terms also on which the Pigg's Peak Company will work 
their property for some 30 years, but they are the maximum 
prices paid. 

Besides his gold grants, Mr. James Forbes has received a 
concession of the large coal measures known to exist on the 
Lobombo slopes, and of which favourable analyses have been 
made. 

The following is a list of the names of the parties who have 
received concessions of mineral rights for certain periods in 
Swazieland : — James Forbes, Forbes* Reef Mining Company, 
T. McLachlan and W. Carter, Horo Concession Syndicate, J. 
H. Wylde, D. Purcocks, V. Purcocks, C. B. Acton, the 
Havelock Concession Syndicate, John Gama, Dr. Somer- 
shield (Cobolondo), George Maber, J. Martin and others, C. 
L. Stretch, J. Schroeder, R. McNab, J. F. Fels, G. 
Kannemeyer, A. Murray, A. Meikle, J. J. Ferreira, Rev. G. 
Hailes, Stephen Mini, Meek Voss and others, Wylde, 
Truter and Co., F. H. Rylands, Henderson and Shepstone, 
Henderson and Forbes, Dupont and Brskine, W. Bird, 
Swears and Forbes, Handford and Pechey, Handford's 
Syndicate, Jackson, Forbes* Coal Concession, Davis and 
Morris, G. Macready, D. Forbes, junr., Albu and Davis, 
E. King, A. H. Newman, J. Forbes, junr., N. H. Pulleyn, 
Dupreez, and Pigg's Peak Co. 

As gold in tangible and substantial quantity is being turned 
out by the Forbes* Reef Gold Mining Company, the property of 
the Company is entitled to premier position at present as 
regards detailed description. It lies at a distance of 12 miles 
from Steynsdorp, and is only reached over some rough 
country. The proprietors are an English company with a 
capital of £100,000, Messrs. James and David Forbes and Mr. 
Swears retaining a large interest in it. I understand the 
Messrs. Forbes possess more than a-half interest in the 
Company, having received £13,000 in cash and the rest of 
their interest in shares. 

The Company, which is a private one, was formed in 
August of 1885, and I believe one of the articles of associa- 
tion runs to the effect that proprietors may only sell shares 
to fellow-shareholders.. The reef from which rich returns are 
being obtained varies on the surface from 6 to 22 feet. Work 
is now going on at a depth of 50 feet, where there is a good 
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solid body of quartz. About twenty white men and a 
hundred natives are employed on the works. 

The ore is conveyed to the battery in trolleys on a tram- 
line, labour being economised to the utmost. The 20-stamp 
battery, driven by a turbine, is one of Harvey's, of Cornwall, 
and works like clockwork. Another machine of the same 
size is now nearly erected, the natural water power being un- 
exceptionably good. 

Mr. Hutchinson has resigned the managership, which is 
now undertaken by Mr. Wright, of the Old Colony. The 
works are in a complete and well-organised condition, black- 
smiths, carpenters and masons being in constant employment. 
Very commodious houses are in course of erection for the 
financial agent, Mr. Swears, and the manager, while com- 
fortable quarters, built of freestone, are provided for the 
workmen. 

The white employis have been chiefly brought from the 
Mother country, and thoroughly capable men they all appear 
to be. They are very contented with their lot, and I heard 
that some of them forward goodly sums per month to their 
families in England. 

The utmost reserve is maintained with respect to the out- 
put of gold from the mine, but I have good authority for 
stating that it is not less than 80 or 90 lb. weight per month. 
Another reef has been found on the property, and the Com- 
pany are in hopes that it will prove as valuable as the one 
being worked. In the event of these hopes being fulfilled the 
ore from the new reef will be crushed by the new battery, 
and a tram-line of several miles in length will be constructed 
for its conveyance. 

It is to be regretted that a company which has worked 
itself into such a prosperous condition should keep its yield a 
matter of secrecy. The Fields generally have need of all the 
assistance they can receive from the dissemination of such 
information as could be regularly supplied by this company 
through the Press. It is to be hoped that the early tran- 
quilising of Swazieland will lead to the Qionthly publication of 
the output from this valuable property. 

Although much time cannot elapse now ere the thump of 
the stamps is heard in many parts of Swazieland, the only 
other gold-bearing property there which at present merits 
special descriptive notice is that owned by the Pigg's Peak 
Gold Mining Company, It lies to the north-west of Swazie- 
land and consists of 40,000 acres of the concession originally 
granted to Mr. McLachlan. Several reefs have been dis- 
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covered on the property, the chief one — if a mountain of 
auriferous quartz may be called a reef — ^being that from which 
the Company takes its name. 

The peak, much of which will in the course of many years 
pass through the batteries, rises at present to an altitude of a 
thousand feet above water level. Large veins of gold-bearing 
rock, measuring several hundred feet ;in width, run through 
this isolated upheaval, and although at the surface the ore is 
of a low grade, it is found to gradually improve with the 
sinking. 

The portion of the reef which is at present being opened 
up in a systematic manner will expose a mass of ore some 750 
feet long, by 40 feet thick and 200 feet deep. From this body 
alone some half-million tons will be mined, enough to keep 
the Company's battery going for a number of years. It will 
be seen that for all practical purposes of the present company 
the stone is limitless. The ore has been variously estimated 
to run from half to a full ounce, but gauging the value of the 
property at the former yield it will be found to be unquestion- 
ably great. 

A Sandycroft battery of 40 stamps has arrived on the 
ground, and is erected, the working being a matter of only a 
short time. The water-power to drive the mills is the best 
yet found available in any part of the Gold Fields. It will 
be drawn from the falls of the Popinyan, a force of nearly 400 
horse-power or sufficient to drive 200 stamps. A tram-line of 
about six miles in length is being laid, and all the work is 
being energetically pushed forward under the superintendence 
of Mr. Eowse, a mining engineer of high reputation. 

In floating their company the promoters evidently did not 
rely on any crack crushings, the illusory tendency of which 
has been too frequently strikingly manifested on the Fields. 
It is the average run of the ore upon which the Pigg*s Peak 
Company have based their calculations of a good return upon 
their large capital, £200,000. 

It is a well-established fact that the best paying reefs in 
America are the low-grade properties, while the average yield 
of the Victoria mines is some pennyweights short of three- 
quarters of an ounce. The property of the Home Stake 
Company in the Black Hills, Dacota territory — with a two-mile 
reef yielding five to six dwts. — keeps 500 stamps in constant 
work. 

The Pigg's Peak Company have found several other good 
reefs on their property, and their prospectors are on the spoor 
of more. The Lion and the England reefs are well spoken of. 
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but three years ago I formed the opinion that the whole locality 
will prove in time to expose a network of reefs. 

The Pigg's Peak Co. give their prospectors great encomrage- 
inent, the terms upon which reef searchers are engaged being 
a monthly wage of £10, with a tenth interest in all finds. 
There can be no question that the Company's possession will 
establish its claim to be ranked among the great 'gold pro- 
perties of the world. 

Henderson and Forbes' Concession. Some good reefs have 
been found on this concession, and it is probable the property 
will be taken up by an English company. Many other 
promising reefs have been discovered in a country which will 
yet prove a large gold-producing centre. 
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"Visiting SwAziELAin). — Pacts about the Country. — The 
MiNEBAL Concessions. — Dutch Claims. — ^The Grazing 
License Question. — Mr. Shepstone's Appointment. — 
The Intended Boer Invasion. — Threatening Umban- 
DiNE. — ^The Swazie Argument. — Meeting at the Kraal. 

NOT only to those who are interested in the progress of 
the gold industry in South-Eastem Africa, but to all 
who are watching pohtical developments in this part 
of the world, the present state and immediate prospect of 
affairs in Swazieland are matters of absorbing concern. The 
possessors of Delagoa Bay and the Swazie country retain the 
keys of the gateway to an immense territory of boundless 
mineral wealth. 

Who are to hold these keys in the future? It is a 
question, the importance of which may only be recognised by 
England when the opportunity to be the custodian has passed 
away. It is also a question which must nearly engage the 
attention of a large and growing number of investors in gold 
concerns in Swazieland, and this irrespective of the part which 
the representatives of England engaged that that country 
should, under certain circumstances, take in shaping the 
destinies of the land. It may be well here, therefore, to throw 
what light a recent visit to Swazieland enables me to shed on 
the condition of the country. 

What I have already written in the public press on the 
subject of my late visit appeared in the Imperial Blue Book 
upon the affairs of Swazieland issued the other day, but it 
may be well that the matter, elaborated in some particulars, 
should also take permanent form in this work. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the general South 
African reader, that for a good many years Swazieland has 
been the favourite grazing ground of the Boers Hving in the 
high country. In the winter time a number of them have 
moved with their flocks and herds to the warmer veldt of 
the lower country, and have been allowed by the King to 
squat for the winter months. Some of them have received 
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what are called grazing licenses, which have been obtained 
from the King, the consideration given being sometimes a 
horse, sometimes a heifer. I can trace no authenticated 
case in which a purchase price was paid by the holders of 
these licenses for land, or any contract entered into except 
the informal one of allowing temporary permission to use a 
certain portion of the country for grazing purposes. The 
granting of the grazing licenses has been going on for about 
eight years, but it is only within the last four years that the 
Boers have come into Swazieland in any numbers. 

What I had heard was that the recent more extended dis- 
coveries of payable gold in the country and the high prices 
paid by some persons for the mineral rights in certain con- 
ceded portions of the country had led the Boers having 
grazing rights to formulate plans to possess themselves of the 
whole country. 

To find out what truth there was in such an averment, 
one very freely made on the borders of the country, was my 
object in riding from Steynsdorp to the Swazie King's kraal, 
a distance of about 45 miles. 

On my arrival I found Mr. Theophilus Shepstone en- 
camped near the kraal. He reached there at the end of 
November last. His purpose in visiting the King then was 
to inquire if his brother Arthur had obtained the concession 
of mineral rights in a part of the country which had been 
promised him by the King two years previously. He told 
me that another object he had in view was to try and get 
a concession for himself. 

He had no intention then of applying for the appointment 
as Umbandine's adviser, and he was astonished when the 
King and his Councillors asked him to accept it. They 
formally requested him to assume the position on the 10th of 
December, and Mr. Shepstone subsequently agreed to take it, 
first making it a stipulation that at no time should he have 
anything to do with the government of the natives. A special 
clause confirming this stipulation was inserted in the deed of 
appointment. Mr. Shepstone has not interfered, nor does he 
intend to interfere, with Umbandine's ruling of his subjects. 

The reasons given to Mr. Shepstone by the King for asking 
him to assume the position of his adviser were that white 
persons were continually asking him for concessions and 
licenses, that he could not read, and was afraid of getting 
into trouble through not understanding the documents he had 
signed, and might yet sign. 

Mr. Shepstone gave me access to the official documents of 
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the nation. From the deed of his appointment I fonnd that 
XJmbandine distinctly stated in the first clause that Mr. 
8hepstone *' had come to apply to as for a mineral concession." 
Clauses 2, 3, 4 5, and last are as follows : — 

(2)^ *' Now, therefore, we declare that on the 18th day of 
February, 1887, such appointment was ratified and confirmed 
by us in Council assembled, and we do hereby nominate and 
appoint the said Theophilus Shepstone to be our resident, 
adviser and agent in all matters in which white people are 
concerned, and concerning our territory of Swazieland, and 
to advise us in all matters concerning neighbouring states and 
coxmtries/' 

(3) '' And we further appoint the said Theophilus Shepstone 
to inquire into and settle all matters that may arise or be in 
dispute between white people in our territory, and to inquire 
into all concessions or licenses, granted by us from time to 
time." 

(4) ** And we further authorise and empower the said 
Theophilus Shepstone to supervise and collect all our revenues 
arising from concessions, rentals, royalties, fines, duties and 
stamps, and from any other source whatever." 

(6) '* And for the purpose of carrying out the duties of 
his appointment in a proper and efficient manner, we hereby 
authorise and empower the said Theophilus Shepstone to 
nominate or appoint from time to time such persons as he may 
deem advisable and competent to assist him in carrying out 
the duties of his office." 

(6) and last, ** In making this appointment we reserve to 
ourselves and our successors our sovereign rights over the 
country, and specially declare that the said Theophilus 
Shepstone shall in no way interfere in matters in which our 
native subjects only are concerned." 

The document is signed by the King and 21 leading chiefs 
of the country, and witnessed by T. B. Eathbone, who inter- 
preted it, J. H. Wyld, G. T. Eckersley, Stephen Mini, Lazarus 
Xaba, John Oama, and Jabez Molifo. The meeting at the 
King's at which this deed was ratified was exceptionally 
largely attended, the headmen of all parts of the coimtry 
having been summoned. One or two of these who were 
unable to attend from sickness or other cause sent their 
spokesmen. The appointment was then understood to be a 
popular one, and a short lapse of time has shown that it has 
mot with the unanimous approval of the nation's represen- 
tatives and of all respectable white people in the country. 

When Mr. Shepstone took up his appointment he found 
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matters in regard to concessions in the greatest confusion, 
and that the King was being constantly pestered by white 
people asking for these privileges. His Majesty was dodged 
everywhere, and even followed into his private huts by the 
concession hunters. It does not, therefore, seem surprising 
that he looked out for some responsible person to relieve him 
from some of the embarrassments of the position into which 
he had allowed himself to drift. 

Being tempted with money to grant concessions he 
frequently, to avoid personal worry, and also doubtless for 
the sake of the cash itself, gave away mineral rights over 
large tracts of country, being utterly ignorant of the value of 
the rights he was conceding. 

Many of these documents of concession were interpreted 
to the King by Mr. Stofifel Towsen, who has lately figured as 
one who has denied the power of the King to so dispose of 
such mineral rights. 

Mr. Shepstone was regarded with the greatest hostiUty by 
many of the Dutch people interested in Swazieland, firstly, 
because they did not understand what he had come to the 
country for, and believed he represented the English Govern- 
ment ; and secondly, because, as has now become well-known, 
it was the intention of a number of adventurers at present 
residing on the south-eastern border of the Transvaal, to 
occupy the country with the assistance of others. 

Ail plans were, I am assured, made for invading the 
country some time in April — ^the 5th was the date fixed for 
the enterprise, I am told — and there is Uttle doubt but that 
these plans would have been carried out had Mr. Shepstone 
not boen appointed to the position he now occupies. On 
February 20th, Umbandine, in the course of a long letter to 
the South African Republic explaining his position, said he 
relied on the terms of the Convention for protection. 

Towards the end of February, Stofifel Towsen and some 
others went to the King's kraal and used violent language to 
the King. In the course of the interview open allusion was 
made to what the Boers had done at Amajuba. On that 
occasion Stofifel Towsen inteipreted several concession docu- 
ments. 

Twice since then, during March, he visited the King to try 
and obtain a mineral concession for himself. On the 28th 
day of March, whilst the King and Council were assembled, 
Mr. Towsen and Mr. S. T. Erskine arrived and informed the 
King that next day they would with some other Boers wait 
«pon him and discuss with him the appointment of Mr. Shep- 
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stone, and also tell him their intentions with regard to it. 
They arrived at the King's kraal next day. An important meet- 
ing took place, and I cannot do better than give here a conden- 
sation of what the official minutes of the meeting set forth. 

The meeting was attended by the King and Council, and 
Mr. Shepstone, there being present about fifty Europeans. 
The deputation of Transvaal subjects consisted of Btoffel 
Towsen, S. T. Erskine, Gert de Jager, Hendrik Rensburg, 
Piet van der Merve, and Harry Leigh. 

Towsen began by remarking about the presence of other 
white people, and made some violent remarks in Dutch, to 
the effect that all the EngHsh present were liars and vaga- 
bonds. Proceeding to address the King and Council in the 
Swazie language, he said that they had no chief or chief's son 
with them. They were sent by no government and they had 
no authority for what they were doing. They were simply 
representatives of holders of grazing licences, and they would 
not allow anyone, white or otherwise, to dig for minerals or 
put a spade into the ground. They had come to report this 
to the King that he might know it, and so save disturbance. 
They were prepared and had the money on them to pay the 
King the same amount for the mineral rights as the King was 
to receive from the concession-holders. They wanted a direct 
answer from the King, yes, or no. If he refused they would 
go back and report, but they would not allow anyone else to 
dig. 

The King rephed that they had still their winter hcenses 
secured to them. 

Towsen spoke angrily again, to the same effect as before, 
and said the concession-holders would dig holes for their 
cattle to fall into, bring other cattle to eat their grass, and so 
bring disease. Also their horses and cattle would be stolen. 

The King referred to the Convention and asked if he was 
to understand that the country was no longer his, and that he 
was no longer King ; that he would ask the two Governments 
if by giving grazing Hcenses he had given up the land and 
lost control over it and the minerals. 

Towsen said that the two Governments would not inter- 
fere, and asked if they were willing, could Umbandine pay the 
expense? His (Towsen's) party would not pay any share of 
the expense. 

Sandhlana (Prime Minister), speaking strongly and 
earnestly, inquired whether according to his (Towsen's) own 
admission the grazing was not only lent (bolekeled) to them, 
and now they wanted to claim the ownership over the land? 
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Towsen repHed as before, saying diggers would disturb 
their grass ; they must burrow as moles not to do so. 

Bovan (Chief Army General) said that Towsen wanted to 
assume the ownership of the country. He talked to them as 
if they were sheep. The King must report the matter to the 
two Governments. 

Some warm words were here interchanged between 
Towsen and Bovan. 

Tecuba (Councillor) said the Dutch had only got the grass, 
but now they wanted the land. 

Two Boers : " No men shall dig on any ground." 

Tecuba (continuing) : ** The King can stop you any time 
he likes. The English are not the only people prospecting. 
Are not Dutch prospecting, too ? You say the King is to say 
yes or no if you can dig. You, Stoffel, brought in people here 
to graze ; you are not only claiming right over this land, but 
over the country. There is something behind all this. What 
is it?" 

Towsen (excitedly) : " We speak to you to save a row. 
There is something behind, and as you ask, I will tell you. 
The Boers say it is the house of Somtseu (Shepstone) they 
object to. They will not allow one of Somtseu's sons in the 
country. Somtseu made the Boers and the English fight ; 
now his son comes here, and will cause war also. These are 
not my individual words, but those of the people I represent. 
They are the words of the Boers. I have told you the truth ; 
we will not have one of Somtseu's sons here." 

Sandhlana : " Then the house of Somtseu is not to come 
here? Is that what you say? Why have you concealed 
this all this time ? Now we know what you mean, and can 
answer you. We thought Boer and English were friends 
now. After your war it was agreed that Umbandine was to 
rule (busa) his own country. Has Somtseu's son come into 
your country? He is now in Umbandine's country, and not 
in yours. When you got a grazing Ucense was it a condition 
that Somtseu's son was not to be allowed in the country? 
It is clear you came with a pretext, and now we have got the 
real object of your visit." 

Towsen : ** Did I not tell you so when Mango (Arthur 
Shepstone) was here ? Never mind, we do not want to quarrel 
now. Answer us and let us go." 

Sandhlana : ** We have not quarrelled with you. We are 
answering you." 

After some further parleying, 

The King asked if he was not to be king in his own 
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country. If Shepstone came and offered him money for 
minerals in his country, was he not to accept it the same as 
he would accept a heifer to grant a grazing license ? "Why 
should he not ? 

After some further conversation, Towsen said he would 
send them a copy of the letter sent, asking for British pro- 
tection for the Swazies. 

Harry Leigh : " The man that wrote that letter shall not 
remain in Swazieland. We beat them at Amajuba, and we 
shall beat them again." 

Towsen : *' We have also heard that you have been advised 
to send the Hlavela (a regiment) to turn us o£F." 

Sandhlana : " It is untrue ; we are running away. You 
are attacking us. You have named a month when you would 
be in here." 

Towsen : *' We never named a month. Answer our question, 
yes or no ? " 

The King : " Are you owners of the country ? Why are 
you talking about fighting us? Did you ever suppose we 
should call the Hlavela out to eject white people ? We will 
not fight white people. Do you mean to say that I have no 
more power to deal with my own country ? If people are 
not to have concessions then the land and all rights given 
over it shall revert to me." 

Towsen in his former strain pressed for an answer now. 

The King : " You are killing us." 

Towsen : '* No. I am spokesman for others. I only came 
first lest it should be said that we all came at once, and an 
impi came to you. There are many." 

The King : ** It comes to this ; if people are not to have 
land, it must all revert to me. I shall send to the two 
Governments, and ask if by giving you grazing licenses I have 
given up the right to deal with my own country." 

Towsen : '* If you call in a Government, your time is up. 
You are done, and you will never have the salute * Bayete I ' 
again." 

The deputation then left, muttering further threats. 

As I have said, the foregoing is a condensation of the 
official minutes of the meeting of the 29th of March. Noti- 
fication of the appointment of Mr. Shepstone was sent to the 
Governments of Natal and the South African Eepublic, and 
circulars containiug the same announcement were sent to all 
concession holders. On the 31st March Umbandine sent a 
letter to the Natal Governor relating the incidents of the 
meeting of the 29th and asking for the appointment of a 
resident. The follow' 'ssage occurs in the letter : — 
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" I see that, unless I have protection, my country will be 
taken from me, and I ask that a resident may be appointed 
or recognised by the Government, so that it may be clear that 
I and my country will be protected and that I may live in 
peace with my people. I beg if a resident is appointed, that 
I may continue to govern my people and country as at present, 
and that no alteration be made in our native laws and 
customs." 

Umbandine wrote also to the South African Bepublic, 
giving an outline of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
29th, and concluding by stating that the Boers had threatened 
him with immediate war and the ruin of his country. 

Shortly afterwards a meeting of Boers was held at or near 
the house of a storekeeper named Fyfe. The store is on the- 
border in Swazieland. In consequence of this meeting the 
following letter was written by Mr. Shepstone to Colonel 
Ferreira, C.M.G. 

** King's Kraal, Swazieland, April 9th, 1887. 

'* Commandant J. Ferreira, C.M.G., Witwatersrand. 

" My Dear Sir, — I have just heard from Mr. E. PuUen, 
that you were on your way to see the Swazie King, when 
owing to the representations made to you at the store of Mr. 
Fyfe to the effect that the King did not want to see any 
Dutch people, you returned home. The King to whom I 
interpreted what Mr. Pullen said, is very sorry for this. He 
is sorry you did not come on and see him. He has never 
said that he does not wish to see any Dutch people. I 
think if you could come down and see him, especially as I 
understand you were elected to represent a body who declared 
an intention of occupying the country, it would probably be 
very beneficial and remove many misunderstandings which 
seem to exist at present. — I am, &c. 

"Theophilus Shepstone, 
" On behalf of the Swazie King." 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter Colonel Ferreira 
proceeded to the King's kraal, and on the day of my arrival 
there a meeting had just taken place between him and the 
King. Notes of the meeting were taken in order that they 
should be supplied to the Transvaal Government by Colonel 
Ferreira. I was supplied with a copy of these notes as 
follows ; — 

** Interview between Colonel Ferreira and King Umban- 
dine on the 28th April, 1887. Present : Theophilus She"^*^'^^. 
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C.M.G. (on King's right) ; Jacob Steyn, Dell, Wolhuter, 
Heugh and Colonel Ferreira. 

** Colonel Ferreira said : ' I am not the representative of 
any Government, but am only here as a private man. I 
came down three weeks ago at Mr. Pullen's request to within 
18 miles of King*s Kraal. I there met Mr. S. T. Erskine, 
and he then told me that he represented Boers and others 
who held rights from the King. I also came for that purpose. 
Erskine told me it was no good going further, as the King 
would respect no rights to Boers, that the only thing to save 
the country would be Martini- Henry rifles. Then I (together 
with Boers and English) agreed to turn back. Erskine also 
said that Shepstone haa said that he would get Barberton and 
other diggers to drive the Boers back. Afterwards I agreed 
with my friend Wolhuter that I would get sworn affidavits 
from the parties who said so, in order to get Shepstone 
punched. I went to the Editor at Johannesburg and told 
him what I had heard. The newspaper you saw yesterday 
gave the correct version. I was just going to report matters 
to head-quarters at Pretoria, when a note came from Shep- 
stone, regretting that I did not come to Kraal. Upon receipt 
of invitation I agreed to come down with my present friends 
to see the King myself, so I am here by King's request, and 
shall be very glad to answer questions, and give all informa- 
tion relative to present affairs in Swazieland and Transvaal.* 

" Sandhlana (Prime Minister) : * You made up your mind 
on what Erskine told you ; what did he say ? ' 

'* Col. Ferreira : * Erskine said King would not respect 
grazing rights granted to Boers.' 

[Question and answer repeated.] 

** Sandhlana : * Erskine's statement is untrue ; Boers were 
unsatisfied because they had not mineral rights. He was 
glad Col. Ferreira came to speak to Shepstone. Erskine was 
the principal one who found fault with Shepstone.' 

**King: *I told Stoffel Towsen that his grazing rights 
would be respected, but that I hadnot given him the minerals. 
Towsen said he objected to Shepstone (Somtseu's son). I 
objected at first to give written licenses for grazing but after- 
wards did so, as white people said they wished to be able to 
show to others that they had the right. That is the position 
of affairs. I have never disputed the grazing right, but object 
to mineral right on grazing licenses. White people are safe 
in my country. Erskine has no grazing license, others of 
. deputation that came have licenses, Towsen, Eensburg, Botha 
and Van der Merve. They all threatened me with a large 
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force. I don't know what Erskine has to do with it. He 
holds no hcenses of any kind from me.' 

** Colonel Ferreira : * I will be glad to hear any further 
grievances, and will report to Pretoria. The English ancf 
Transvaal Governments would be bound by Convention to 
send a Commission to enquire. 

" The King said the only grievances he had were indiscri- 
minate wood-cutting by white people, and Erskine's coming 
there to insult him. He would like Matafin to come back 
with the cattle he took. Matafin was an old friend, and had 
done nothing to run away for. They both wished to have the 
same girl, and he (the King) took her. He had done no 
wrong, but was only annoyed, and he would like him back. 
He could keep the cattle that he took, and take the same 
position that he held before he ran away. He (the King) 
would guarantee his safety, and would keep his word. 

" Colonel Ferreira : * This is a difficult matter ; and white or 
black man is free to go where he Hkes. The cattle could be 
brought back on a charge of theft.' 

'* Sandhlana : ' What the King says is right. Matafin can 
return to his old position as chief. One of the King's sisters, 
a child of Aueswazil, had also run away and is at Barberton. 
Shepstone had called out no force of diggers or any other 
force. It was untrue.' 

**The King: * No force has been called out here. Why 
should a force be called out ? We have no force to call out 
Against the white people, our fathers.' 

'* Tecuba (Councillor) : * It is utterly false ; no force has been 
called out.' 

** The King : * I have here at the kraal a few young boys who 
are busy reaping.' 

" Colonel Ferreira : * I am glad I have come and seen for 
myself. The Transvaal people had put the King upon his 
throne and were friends. He would notify to the Government 
liow peaceful the Swazies were, neither Swazie nor Boer 
desired war. It was only vicious speculators who desired to 
make mischief for their own ends.' 

" The King : ' We are very glad you have come down and 
spoken with us, and hope the Government will stop those 
«evil people coming here to make mischief. We have never 
willingly done wrong, and our history shows us to have always 
l^een the white man's friend. (In reply to a question.) When 
Erskine and others were here at the meeting, Shepstone was 
present, but did not speak.^ 

** Colonel Ferreira said the King was to be congratulated 
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in hariDg Mr. Shepstone as adviser. He was an advocate 
and a member of the Natal Legislative Gouncily and a maa 
^of knowledge. White men were coming into the country 
daily. He had seen two notorious I.D.B. scoundrels the other 
day. The King did not understand white people and could 
not read their character, and rogues who could not remcdn in 
their own country came into Swazieland.' 

" The King : ' Who are these people? ' 

" Colonel Ferreira : * I do not come here to make mischief^ 
but to warn the King. Mr. Shepstone will know these people 
when he sees them.' 

" The King said he understood the explantion, and would 
take the advice and warning. 

'' Colonel Ferreira said he came there merely as a friend^ 
and did not desire an inch of ground for self or &iend. 

** The King thanked Colonel Ferreira and the meeting 
closed." 

I have endeavoured to give both sides of the Boer- 
Swazie question. The Boer argument, as will have been 
seen, is briefly that the granting of mineral concessions over 
the land on which they have secured grazing rights will in- 
terfere with their privileges as regards grazing ; that they 
will not enjoy the same quantity of grass as they otherwise 
would if concessionaires put up machinery and drove cattle 
through the country. They do not pretend to have mineral 
rights, but deny the right of the King to grant these on the 
land — the best of the country— over which they have 
grazing rights. Another of their arguments, as will also 
have been seen, is that the cattle of concessionaires may infect 
their flocks with disease. The form of grazing license given by 
the King, and on which the claims of the Boers rest runs in 

effect as follows in Dutch : — ** I, Umbandine, hire 

for (term of years) the piece of ground between the beacons 
for grazing." 

As a rule no beacons are mentioned in the license ; some- 
times the license must be renewed annually, while in some 
cases it has been granted for 99 years. When the King is 
spoken to about the licenses for these lengthened periods, he 
says he is not aware that he granted them. The licenses have 
been obtained from the King without the advice, and without 
the knowledge of his Councillors, and that fact alone would 
seem to prove that he did not regard the documents of so 
much importance as the Boers do. 

To all outward appearance the condition of Swazieland is 
one of quietude. But it is impossible to say with any posi- 
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tiveness that peace will be kept long. The old Swazie King 
on his death-bed told his successor never to fight with the 
white man, as the day he did that the nation would fall. The 
present King seems to have remembered the injunction. 
Umbandine will tolerate a great deal before he lifts his hand 
to allow his warriors to go against the Boers, but it is an open 
secret that some of the chief Councillors are opposed to a 
pacific policy, while among the young soldiers of the country 
there is a growing warlike spirit. They say they have no 
fighting to do, and some of them are asking why they are 
being kept at home like children when people want to take 
their country. 

As regards the intentions of the Boers to do this, the 
utterances of their representatives, when waiting on the King, 
must be taken as the only visible indications. 

But there can be no doubt that if the inertness of England 
in regard to Swazie matters continues they will strike when 
they think the time is opportune and establish a Boer Eepublic 
in the country. There is also no doubt whatever, that they 
have strongly opposed the appointment of Mr. Shepstone as 
the King's adviser, and that Mr. Shepstone was for a long 
time in peril of his life. 

I learn that a number of Boers have on the southern 
border of Swazieland built houses within the Swazie boundary, 
and have called the land they occupy by the name of the Little 
Free State. It may be as well to state here also that trouble 
is brewing for the Swazies at another part of their boundary. 

The Portuguese claim possession of territory right up to 
the water-shed of the Bombo Mountains, but it is difficult to 
recognise the justice of their claims. The native chiefs on the 
other side of the Bombo have always paid tribute to the 
Swazie King, who claims to the foot of the eastern side of the 
mountain as his possession. The Portuguese did not conquer 
Umswazie, and certainly they have not caused the Swazies of 
a later day to succumb to them. Indeed the Swazies werp at 
the gates of Louren90 Marques not many years ago. 
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CHAPTEE XX 

SWAZDELAND. — ItS MaNNEBS AND CUSTOMS. — SOME ILLUS- 
TRATIVE Notes. — An Interview with the King. — 
Message to England. 

BEFORE leaving Umbandine's kraal I had an interview 
with the King. The kraal is a fairly large one of about 
300 huts and is situated, as I have said before, about 
45 miles from Steynsdorp in a south-easterly direction. The 
ride thither, though over a rough road, is a pleasant one and 
lies for a considerable part of the way through the King's 
grazing ground. But this ground has beeni conceded away 
•Eke all other parts of the country, that is as far as the 
mineral rights in it go. 

The horseman passes through the concessions granted 
respectively to Messrs, Henderson and Forbes, Newman, 
E. King, James Forbes, jun., D. Forbes, jun., and Henderson 
and Shepstone. 

He keeps by the XJmbaban River till it joins the Little 
Usutu, and follows the course of that fine stream till it 
touches the main wagon road from the Tembi, about 80 miles 
ofi[. I passed some of the Eang's cattle stations, and at one 
of them was struck with the fine condition of a troop of horses 
belonging to Umbandine. There was good shooting on the 
way, a fine herd of rhebok showing that the dogs of the 
Swazies have not yet killed off the small game in the country. 

The path skirts the Ezulwini and Erkanini royal kraals, at 
the later of which a regiment is stationed. Golenbrander's 
store, about four miles from the King's, is a prominent land- 
mark. Crossing the Tillan River a short way, the largest kraal 
(Loditti) in the country is seen on the right. It is the station 
of the Giba regiment and, with its five hundred huts, is the 
residence of Sandhlana, the Prime Minister. 

This functionary, who has reached the span allotted to 
black and white alike, is the most able black man in the 
country. No questions of state are settled until Sandhlana 
has given his opinion respecting them. He is a little shrivelled 
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man with keen, but frank eyes, and when I saw him he was 
spurring up an old horse with his naked heels. 

Before the King's kraal is reached, Execution Hill, the 
scene of many a ghastly tragedy, and the burial ground of the 
Swazie Kings are passed. The mountains containing the 
great caves, capable of accommodating the whole nation in time 
of war, are pointed out in the distance. But the ground there 
is sacred, and few have reached the caves in recent times. 

On a slight rise, about five hundred yards from the royal 
residence, stood the camp of Mr. Theophiius Shepstone. He 
has now built a stone house on a beautiful site on the other 
side of the kraal. 

Umbandine is a man of about 32 years of age. He stands 
about six feet and is a fat, heavy person. He has adopted few 
of the ways of civilisation, unless a regular pint of champagne 
in the forenoon may be deemed to be one of these. But the 
King is in no sense an habitual drunkard. He can toss o£f a 
tumbler of raw gin with the best or worst Swazie in the land, 
but he is not a constant tippler, excepting as regards the 
measure of fizz just before the sun has reached the yard arm. 
He has been known to be slightly '* elevated '* by alcohol, but 
how many very good men of the superior race are unable ta 
cast a stone at him in this respect i 

Like all the South African savage potentates, the King is a 
much-wived man. A great many Swazie ladies, ranging in age 
from 20 to 25, possess a common treasure in him as husband, 
while not a few harem girls own him as lord and master. I 
was told he came to the throne when he was eighteen on the 
death of his uncle, the brother of Umswazie, who was the 
father of Umbandine. 

A writer in the Gold Fields Times gave the other day 
another account of how Umbandine happens to be on the 
Swazie throne. Some 40 years ago, Swazieland and the Kaap 
Valley belonged to Basutos. Chaka, the King of the Zulus, 
for some reason sent an impi against the Basutos headed by 
his general Umswazie, who because of some failure in his 
expedition was afraid to return to his own country, and 
remained in Swazieland, where he founded the Swazie nation. 
Some years subsequently he sent Sandhlana, the present 
King's best counsellor, to conquer the Kaap Valley, which this 
chief entered in three columns — by Hoodie's, Eimer's Creek 
and Elephant's Kloof. Then suddenly surprising the Basutos, 
Sandhlana's warriors fought with them for four days, and 
ultimately the invaders became conquerors, having massacred 
men, women and children. 

When Umswazie died, Sandhlana nominated Umba 
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the present King, to the leadership of the nation. Sandhlana 
is said to have called the Swazies together, and brought 
Umbandine to them with his face and person concealed under 
a blanket. Then, suddenly withdrawing the covering, he said 
to them : ** Behold your future King ; if any say he should not 
be so, let him raise an assegai and kill him I ** The Swazies, 
it is said, all with one voice exclaimed << Bayette I " and since 
then Umbandine has reigned supreme. 

I was told that only Umbanifine and Sandhlana know who 
the next king will be — ^if there ever will be another king of 
Swazieland. Again, it is said that it is only when the King sees 
his first grey hair that he intends to select the wife who is to 
have the honour of extending the royal line. 

Looking at the countenance of the dignified monarch of 
Swazieland, one would pronounce him a weak and sensual 
trifler. He has heavy jaws and large ox-like eyes, in which 
one might find a trace of cruelty and suspicion. But the face 
in repose — ^its normal condition, is that of a contented and 
somewhat blasi person. 

Umbandine is the hereditary rain-maker for a large tract 
of South-Eastern Africa, and tribute to the maker of water 
comes from as far as Umzila*s country. From remarks he has 
lazily and slyly let fall recently, it may be supposed that the 
King has lost faith in his powers to cause the rain to fall. 
But his people have no such grave unbeUef. The other day 
a headman was asked if it would rain that afternoon. He 
replied that it would if the Bang wished it to do so; not 
otherwise. There was a plentiful rain for the harvest recently 
gathered in, and the nation konzaad to the King accordingly. 

Large fat bullocks were arriving frequently at the kraal as 
thank-offerings when 1 i^as there. Umbandine, if not sure of 
his skill to make rain, is very superstitious. He will not allow 
his photograph to be taken on any consideration whatever. 
One roving amateur artist, endeavouring to get a sitting from 
His Majesty, said that Cetywayo and Sekukuni had allowed 
themselves to be photographed. The Bang's reply was, " Yes ; 
and where are they now ? " 

It is foreign to my present purpose to write a history of 
the Swazies or of Umbandine's reign. Were I to do so I 
<50uld relate some terrible stories of subjects slaughtered and 
kraals " eaten up " to the last fowl in the place. Nor is one 
to be too much shocked at the mention of such occurrences. 
The birth, training and surroundings of Umbandine are to be 
remembered in forming an estimate of. his character. Were 
he taunted with his barbaric rule, he might reply as Loben- 
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gulo did to a missionary when speaking to him on the same 
subject : " Take over the government for six months ; if you 
are not prepared to do that, leave me to govern my country 
in my own way." 

One incident of the King's life may, however, be given 
here to show the adamantine quality of the ruler's heart 
when the fiat to kill has gone forth. 

A beautiful young wife of the King's had in some innocent 
way displeased him. The order was given to smell her out, 
and the witch-doctors did their horrible work. Executioners 
were told off, and they were sent out to the young wife to tell her 
of her sentence. She asked why she was to be put to death, 
but received no answer. She dressed herself in her best 
ornaments and determined to appear before the King to say 
'* Good-bye." She had been the ruler's playmate and favourite 
sweetheart as a child, and she ventured to send a message to 
him asking permission to say '* Good-bye " to him. 

The King refused the request. Calmly preparing for death 
the young woman disregarded the denial and^walked to where 
his *' Majesty " was sitting drinking champagne. She said to 
him, '* King, I have come to say * good-bye * ; tell me why 
you are killing me." The King vouchsafed no answer and 
turned his face away. 

The poor woman proceeded to bid adieu to the other wives 
and girls of the monarch. They stood in a row, and as she 
walked down in front of them she said, ** I am the first, but 
there will be more of you to come after me." Without another 
word she quietly followed her executioners. They led her 
about three miles from the kraal across the Tillan River, and 
there hanged her on a low thorn tree. The reim by which 
she was suspended being too long her feet nearly touched the 
ground, and strangulation was completed by beating the reim 
with sticks, the person of royalty being sacred to the common 
touch. 

It would be easy to multiply accounts of the horrors 
with which the natives of Swazieland are too familiar, but 
I shall only touch on one or two more before concluding this 
chapter. Although I have no reason to complain of the 
King's reception of myself, I believe him to be a cruel coward. 
He will condone the petty theft of his subjects' property if a 
share of the pilfered spoil be brought to him, and he will spill 
the blood of his people at a moment's warning to gratify a 
passing fit of ill-humour. The cold-blooded murder of a 
Swazie is a commonplace occurrence which excites less atten- 
tion than the starting of a buck. 
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As I passed the tent of a white man, almost within rifle 
shot of the King's kraal, I was told of a shocking incident 
which had happened there a day or two previously. A native 
youth wished to leave a kraal and take his share of cattle 
with him. An elder brother objected, and a quarrel ensued. 

The people of the kraal espoused the side of the elder 
brother and, having flrst sent a message to the King that he 
had stolen some of his (the King's) cattle, left the kraal in a, 
body to hunt the younger one to death. The youth, when he 
saw his pursuers, ran and succeeded in evading them for a 
time. He made for the kraal of the Prime Minister, and got 
within a few yards of it, when the hunters called out to those 
in the kraal, " Kill the witch in the front." Accordingly 
four men ran out of the kraal, and one stabbed the youth with 
an assegai near the heart. 

The mortally wounded lad saw the white man's tent I 
have mentioned and ran into it. Determined not to lose their 
game, his pursuers rushed into the tent and despatched their 
victim there, and dragging the body out flung it over a krantz. 
Nothing more will be heard of this crime. The story of the 
murderers will be beHeved. 

The off'ence of killing in an abode was compounded for by 
a small money payment to the white man as damages. I am 
not surprised that Mr. Shepstone stipulated that he should 
in no way mix himself up with the government of the 
Swazies. 

The Swazies are a brave but indolent people. The army 
is about 15,000 strong, a third being armed with guns and the 
remainder with assegais. There are many excellent shots in 
the country, as anyone who has hunted the large game with 
the Swazies in the bush veldt can testify. 

Sandhlana, who occupied the position of chief adviser to 
the King's Father, is, as I have said, Prime Minister of the 
country. Bovan, the King's First Induna and General of the 
Army, commanded the Swazies at the taking of Sekukuni's 
town. The other chief councillors of the nation are Tecuba, 
Gwababa, Umchibeck and Helim. 

The Swazies came out readily to support the English in 
the Zulu war, and although they had no heavy fighting to do, 
they gave material help in guarding the Transvaal border from 
a Zulu inroad. At the outbreak of the Sekukuni affair, the 
Swazie army under Bovan, but officered by Captain MacLeod 
of the 75th Kegiment, and Wyld, a concessionaire in Swaize- 
land, and others, were ordered by the King to the assistance 
-' the British. They fought with great bravery then, and 
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Captain MacLeod claimed for them that they entered 
Sekukuni's town before the red-coats. 

When the news of the Amajuba disaster reached the ears 
of Umbandine, the King assembled his soldiers and was only 
prevented with difficulty from despatching them to the aid of 
the British. When he dismissed his warriors then, he 
addressed them to the following effect : — 

** You are to go home to your kraals, but you are to sleep 
on your shields, for whenever the inkosagazi (Queen) of 
England wants your assistance you will have to give it." And, 
although all the preparations for war had been made, the 
Swazies returned to their kraals. 

The names of the various regiments are the Inyati 
(Buffaloes), Inhlavela (Eat up as you go), Giba (Those who 
are sent) the younger, and Giba the older, and Magathela 
(Youths). 

The Swazies have always regarded the English as their 
natural allies and protectors, but the cruel indifference with 
which England has lately viewed the now threatened loss of 
their independence is calculated to create a different feeling. 
To the British Colony of Natal the preservation of Swazieland 
as an independent trade route to the interior is of paramount 
importance. 

I visited the King's kraal twice. On the first occasion 
His Majesty had retired from sight for the evening, and I 
had an opportunity of examining the kraal. It is the head- 
quarters of a fine lot of soldiers, who occupy barracks within 
the enclosure. The miHtary are formidable. Tall, powerful- 
looking men, they are kept in good condition, although many 
of them have an unctuous overfed appearance. At the time 
of my inspection these men were assembled inside the spacious 
cattle kraal, and were formed in long semi-circles, several 
lines deep. 

They were smgmg a song of thanks to the King for the 
beef he had just given them. It was a wild kind of chant 
with now and then a pleasing minor effect accompanied by 
the steady and simultaneous stamping of the right foot. The 
soldiers are frequently exercised in ceremonies of thanksgiving 
for something or other, and their evolutions are a credit to 
their general, Bovan. When they had returned thanks for 
the slaughtered oxen they made hurried rushes in detachments 
for the narrow exit, where there was a good-humoured squeeze 
to get out. 

In one portion of this large enclosure stand a number of 
huge oxen with long fantastically- shaped horns. These are 
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sacred beasts and are supposed to contain the spirits of Um- 
bandine's ancestors. They are consulted in times of doubt 
and difficulty, and weird-looking oracles they appeared in the 
gathering darkness. The horns of the animals are seared 
below when they first show themselves, and this makes them 
grow downwards in the extraordinary shapes they assume, 
much to the discomfort and pain of the oxen, who cannot lie 
down. The horns of one of the animals measure fifteen feet 
from tip to tip, while others can easily scratch their distant 
quarters with theirs. 

When the King makes rain he stands for some time in 
consultation with the oxen. The ungainly creatures are then 
taken from the kraal and driven at top running speed to a 
sacred stream some miles away. A walk through the kraal 
does not impress one as to its size. 

Some three hundred huts are enclosed in a high woven 
grass and reed fence. The huts of the wives and concubines 
are shielded from the common gaze by inner partitions. A 
look into some of the huts in the other quarters reveals some 
of the heterogeneous articles which the King has bought with 
the cash only too plentiful with him now. Among these are 
guns and cracked looking-glasses, clasp knives and fiasks of 
grog and numerous useless odds and ends. 

The wives of the King were taking sundown strolls about 
the kraal. I had a chat with the head one and found her to 
be a courteous and mannerly dame, having a towery head- 
dress formed of her own hair reddened with clay. 

When I returned to the kraal the next day, I had a talk 
with the King, Mr. W. H. Bayly and John Gama, a relative 
of the King, educated at Edendale, kindly interpreting for me. 

I found XJmbandine seated in the open air with his indunas 
squatted in meditative snufi!-taking at a respectful distance. 
The King wore only a blanket, and exposed a chest covered 
with rolls of fat. A hairdressing slave was in the act of 
touching up the monarch's somewhat scanty wool. The 
barber wore a countenance which betokened an appreciation 
of the dignity of his position, and he was comically grave as 
he twisted each particular hair about the gum headring. 
Doubtless he was desirous of avoiding the royal utterance of 
the Swazie equivalent for "Off with his head!" which might 
follow any seeming carelessness in his hair-fixing operations. 

The Monarch had a bracelet on the left wrist, a cheap toy 
given him by a would-be concessionaire. It was a leather 
strap in which a little watch was fixed. The King hcbd been 
' Md that it would show him when the sun would go down, but 
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he had expressed his disappointment at results. He is as 
fickle as a spoilt child over his presents. He has a number of 
fine pocket (?) knives which have each interested him for as 
madiy minutes. He has a penchant for greyhounds and horses, 
and bought a gun while I was there, paying fifty pounds for it. 
In a month he will be willing to exchange the gun for a cheap 
nag. The royal hand was extended when I was introduced to 
Umbandine. 

I explained to the King my office, and stated that I had 
come to him because I wanted to hear for myself and the 
white people what truth there was in the reports that the 
Boers intended to invade his country, and that I wanted to 
know whether he wished to place any matters or complaints 
before the Public. 

The King replied : " Yes, I should like them made known, 
and I have made them known through my brother Umfoweto 
(Mr. Shepstone) to the two Governments. The papers he has 
you can see, as they contain what I should Uke made known. 
The troubles I have reported are true, as my brother Um-' 
foweto well knows. I should like everything that has 
occurred to be known publicly as quickly as possible in 
England, and by the telegraph." 

I asked him if he authorised me to state in his name that 
he wished his troubles made known quickly to the people of 
England. 

The King replied in the affirmative. 

I asked him if it was his desire that a British resident 
should be appointed in his country ? 

The King answered : '* Yes, it is. My brother Umfoweto 
knows that I have sent an application for a British Resident. 
I do want a Resident, and I have applied for one, and I wish 
it to be my brother (twice stated) who truly understands me." 

I asked him if in the case of being attacked by the Boers 
he looked to the English to assist him. 

Umbandine replied: ** Yes, certainly; but I hope they 
will interfere to prevent me being attacked, and I have asked 
both Governments to do so." 

I asked him why he expected the English to assist him. 

The King said: ** Because of what is in the Convention, 
and of what was spoken to me thereon by Lukuni (General 
Sir Evelyn Wood). Lukuni told me that if ever I had any 
cause of complaint I was to appeal to the British Government, 
and they would help me." 

Umbandine repeated that he wished me to make knovm 
his situation to the British people as quickly as possible, and 
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after telling him that I should do so I took my leave of him, 
he bidding me a kindly adieu. In another minute he was 
intently, surveying himself in a cheap gilt-framed mirror 
which he placed on his knee as he viewed himself from 
different points. 

In reference to Umbandine's remark about Sir Evelyn 
Wood, I am informed that the Swazies have never forgotten 
that officer's words, and frequently quote them. They say 
that Sir Evelyn told them that so long as they behaved them- 
selves they could rely on the help of the British Government. 



CHAPTEE XXL 

SWAZIBLAND. — ^ItS MaNNEBS AND CUSTOMS. — LiPE AT THE 

EoYAL Kraal. — More Illustrativb Notes. — Future 
OP THE Country. — ^A British or Boer Occupation. — 
England's Duty. 

A FEW days after I left Swazieland a meeting of 
mineral concession holders and others was held at the 
King's kraal. It was called by Mr. Shepstone for the 
purpose of determining as to certain rules for the transfer 
of concessions, and to discuss measures for the preservation 
of law and order. Some fifty Europeans attended, and a 
large committee were appointed and certain business trans- 
acted. The Boer grazing license holders did not view the 
meeting with favour, and took little or no part in it. 
Similarly they would have Httle to do with one which was 
held in August. At that latter gathering a new committee 
were elected, consisting of fifteen members, five of whom 
represent mineral concession holders, five store keepers and 
residents, and five grazing right holders. 

So far as the committee are concerned things are working 
well in the country. Certain taxation in the shape of license 
moneys is levied to defray the expense of pohce and other 
measures for the preservation of order. Mr. Shepstone finds 
his hands full. 

As we have just seen, Umbandine wishes hfm to be 
appointed Eesident in the country by the British Government 
under the Convention, but I have Mr. Shepstone' s authority 
for stating that he would on no consideration accept the 
appointment. As regards crime in the land it has been well 
known to be rampant for some time. Swazieland has long 
been regarded as an Alsatia for the worst scoundrels in South 
Africa, but now, if a warrant of arrest is sent into the country 
by any Government, it may be acted upon. 

The indiscriminate sale of strong drink is beginning to 
have a demoralising effect on the natives. The headmen and 
the King are alive to the evils which the traffic is worl* 
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and are cogitating steps for its suppression. But for the 
Boers ever hovering on the borders and concerting measures 
to take the country, Swazieland would have some chance of 
becoming prosperously settled by British methods. 

As has been mentioned, the gathering at the King's 
kraal last May was well attended by Europeans. All I saw 
of the assemblage were the wagon^loads of grog being carried 
to the scene of the coming demonstration. The meeting 
attracted considerable notice, representatives of the Barberton 
Press attending it. One of these, the Special Commissioner 
of the Herald, wrote a piquant description of the proceedings. 
He also supplied some interesting details of life at the Eoyal 
kraal, a few of which I can with advantage to my readers 
adopt. 

The royal huts are small and infested with cockroaches, 
not to mention those ordinary and friendly Httle companions 
of the native which prove so inconvenient to the unwary 
white in all parts of South Africa. Probably owing to a 
scarcity of blankets, the entrances to the huts are very low, 
which ensures warmth, and the King himself, in entering any 
hut but his own particular one, has, like that other monarch, 
Nebuchadnezzar, before him, to crawl on his belly before he 
can engage in the delights of conversation and what not with 
one or other of his favourite girls. 

The King's huts are in a special enclosure, the reed work 
of which is different from the others. On the roofs of some 
of his wives' quarters the horns of animals are piled. Here 
and there long sticks are planted and rise into the air, and 
from them wave discoloured rags of different colours, denoting 
no doubt the royal presence in the palace ; amongst other 
banners is a discarded stocking which must have belonged 
to a European lady. 

The entrance to the royal quarters is between a number 
of strong poles, and is too narrow for the King's proportions. 
When intoxicated, Umbandine has been known to stick in 
this doorway, when a "whoop " has gone forth, followed by a 
whirlwind rush of indunas and young men, who, chanting a 
war dance, proceed to propel the King from between the poles 
by the application of themselves in the form of a battering- 
ram to his very immense posterior. The King laughs at this, 
and, after another bottle of champ€i.gne, proceeds to snore 
upon his side. 

During the course of an interview with the white man, 
Umbandine appears not to be listening, but one . continues 
talking, and in reality he is not letting a word escape his 
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artful consideration; he is searching for hidden meanings^ 
and is under the impression that his visitor disguises his real 
thoughts, and thrusts for unguarded answers, after the 
manner of the Kalir. 

A witness — who may be a body servant — is present, 
according to invariable custom, and if a question does not 
meet the King's views, he will get up abruptly and retire with- 
out a word. The answer — generally darkly ambiguous — is 
afterwards delivered by an induna. 

Before the interview commences, Umbandine places his 
huge person upon a gin case, which is the royal seat ; no 
other person may violate the boards put together for Mr. 
Byndbende, whose red paint and the B in a triangle probably 
first attracted the notice of the King. Those in the presence 
sit on the ground or on stones. 

Umbandine is dressed in a blue and white cotton hand- 
kerchief, and drinks champagne, the price of which he is- 
sufficiently in mind of to seldom oJQPer to a visitor, an excep- 
tion occasionally being made in favour of a particular friend. 
It may be of interest to commercial travellers to know that 
Umbandine dislikes dry Monopole, is supposed to be a judge 
of the wine, and drinJ^s sweet brands only; he at present 
imports from Delagoa Bay, and pays £12 a case. 

The King's hut is dark, but candles are used at night. 
The furniture consists of rifles, native arms, the monarch's 
wardrobe — a somewhat motley catalogue — ^European curiosi- 
ties, such as a cracked looking-glass and a Keeting's chest- 
protector, empty liquor bottles, the ordinary native fireplace — 
a basin in the ground — being in the centre of the floor. 

At night the King often sits outside the door of his hut 
and drinks '' beer " and chews sugar cane. The state bauble 
on these occasions is a battered stable lantern, which illu- 
minates the royal person and the favoured few who are 
squatting around listening to the pearls of wisdom that fall 
from the lips of the Bain Maker. 

The King is a very big man. His skin is a light copper 
colour — unlike his people's — and the complexion of many of 
the children declare the royal sign-manual. His eye is light 
hazel, and he has a double chin, sensual Hps, slight beard 
and moustache, expression of good nature, a huge paunch, 
and immense calves and hips ; take Sir John Falstafl out of 
his doublet and trunks, and give him a little more height, and 
you have Umbandine, King of the Amaswazie. 

Umbandine has many wives, who are as prolific as the 
fig-tree, and his concubines are as the sands of the sea. 
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Each royal wife is followed by a girl — the *' maid of honour" 
of the English Court — and the former is allowed to dress her 
hair a la chignon^ while the latter must rest content with the 
mode of Jane, the maid of all work. 

The King's taste leans to stout women. His taste for 
greyhounds is well-known, and specimens of this graceful 
breed of dogs walk about everywhere in leash, held by boys. 
When the King comes from his hut the dogs race to him, and 
the favourite dog — a powerful white creature with a broken 
tail — usually remains in the hut. Dmbandine will give any 
sum of money for a dog that he desires, but he first tries the 
animal on some large buck. 

The hunting is in June, towards the Lobombo. There are 
many royal offices ; a Prime Minister and Council, a General 
and Captains, a Surveyor- General, Head Executioner, Doctors, 
Keepers of the Harem, and a Head Butcher. "When proceed- 
ing to the favourite Council Tree the royal red gin case is 
carried in front, and the King follows. Mr. Shepstone 
rivals the ceremony with a cane-bottomed chair. 

Umbandine occasionally tires of the sitting of the Council, 
the same as Mr. Gladstone is said at times to have been 
observed to sleep during an oratorical attack on the Ministry 
by Lord Eandolph Churchill. You will then observe the King 
make a sign, an induna will rise hastily and go towards a 
passing girl and tap her on the shoulder. His Majesty 
shortly after this becomes invisible. 

The King has the suspicion of the savage — who is some- 
times a practised liar — ^fully developed. He heard of the 
circulation of the ballot papers at the meeting, and had full 
enquiries made as to that ominous proceeding. He occasion- 
ally made a smart observation, as, when remarking on the 
large concourse of Europeans, he said, ** I can't see for hats." 

Early in the morning, before a review of a regiment, the 
head butcher conducted the slaughter of an ox within the 
kraal. In this kraal hang four lion skins, full of assegai 
holes, and looking hke the mangy hide of some deceased ass ; 
there are also two lions' skulls. The skins and the skulls 
mean that even a lion cannot enter the Eang's kraal and bear 
away his cattle. 

The head butcher is very fat and muscular. The beast is 
stabbed behind the ear, a hole is cut in his throat, and a 
Kafir dives his arm deep into the hole and brings forth the 
blood, which is placed in kalabashes ; the King's dogs quarrel 
over the gore, and the children help to hold a leg or horn, or 
assist at the skinning, to obtain the reward of an intestine or a 
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steak. The King — a very early riser — comes out, and is duly 
complimented by the head butcher and the others ; he smiles, 
makes a few remarks, and retires satisfied that he will secure 
a good breakfast. 

The review came oiff at midday. There were about 200 
warriors, not properly dressed, commanded by a captain — 
Mamsuza. The Europeans drew back against the kraal, and 
the flanking men of each company brushed them with 
their spears and sticks. The parade ground was in a condi- 
tion that would have appalled "our only General" — two 
feet thick with mud and cow-dung. The companies wheeled 
and rushed in capital hne, their deep and mellow chant rising 
and sinking like the swell of the sea. Then they formed in 
two ranks and halted, their hide shields, assegais, and knob- 
kerries held in front; here and there a long stick with its 
floating rags was waved and raised aloft. 

There was excitement ; the chanting became louder and 
quicker ; the King was coming. Umbandine swaggered into 
the kraal, attended by his indunas, amid a storm of song and 
compHment ; one's nerves tingled : a more barbarous and 
sensual scene — surrounded by a halo of noise and novelty 
that took one's brains away — could' not be imagined by the 
mind of a poet. The wives and concubines in charge of a 
wanded keeper of the harem, trooped in, and swayed and 
danced opposite the regiment ; the shouting never relapsed. 

Umbandine was half drunk, and fresh from a visit to the 
harem ; his bright eye was glazed with drink, and his legs 
swayed beneath him. He was overflowing at one moment 
with delight and good-humour, at another with pomposity 
and anger. He had a fine white ostrich plume and curled 
brown buzzard's feathers waving in his hair. A conical 
rosette of .black ostrich-down overtopped his brows, and 
round his waist were the cotton handkerchief and skins, while 
rag tails streamed from his neck. 

He began to dance slowly Ufting his ponderous feet a few 
inches, and replying to the song of the regiment; a man 
rushed and gave him a knobkerrie, and he flourished it about ; 
now and again a warrior would fly in front of the ranks and 
recite the King's greatness and his own deeds with lightning 
rapidity of language. There was barbarism — no half-and- 
half from the travel books— the shouting warriors and 
captains, the dancing women, the intoxicated and obese King, 
his skin shining in the sunlight ; and above everything the 
mud — ^the mud was typical of it all. 

The people are simply terrible children; their chief is 
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more terrible and more childlike. Their virtue is not of that 
purity affirmed, and the King's displeasure has recently been 
aroused by the drunkenness of his personal women and of 
the people in general. The King's own sister — ^a fine look- 
ing beauty — is a beggar, and the King's brother the most 
persistent and annoying mendicant in the kraal. At the 
sutlers' tents and by their own huts one is confronted by both 
male and female natives requesting ** gin " and shillings. 

Some assert that the Swazie woman is unapproachable ; 
but Europeans long resident in the country know diifferently. 
If a Swazie girl is found guilty of impropriety with a Euro- 
pean, the latter pays a sum of money, and the girl is at once 
given in marriage to a servant. If the offence is with a Kafir, 
the girl surely dies, and maybe the man. 

Although some of the Swazie battle-axes and hut utensils 
show art and ingenuity, they do not reveal the purer taste of 
the Zulus. The Swazie soldiers delight in rag banners, and 
often carry a piece of scantling in preference to a knobkerrier 
The stature of the men is mixed, though numbers of the 
King's body-guard show splendid anatomy, being over, six 
feet in height. 

The pugilistic bump* is developed at an early age, and I 
witnessed two boys of ten and twelve years old, lashing each 
other with sticks for many rounds, amidst excited adherents' 
from either hut. The elder persisted in grappling ; when the 
younger used his sticks with skiJl, the words ** saber I saber! "^ 
were hurled at him from all sides. The smaller boy was- 
victorious at the time the indunas stopped the combat, afraid 
that it would extend to the men ; the elder one retired to 
receive an hour's volley of chaff and facetiae from the younger 
companions of his kraal. 

Sandhlana, the Prime Minister, is over sixty years of age. 
His wool is grey, his face wrinkled, his eyes bleared, his 
expression one of intelligence blended with diplomatic dupli- 
city, and there are many lines about his eyes and lips that 
remind one of the late Lord Beaconsfield in this respect, 
Sandhlana, at the camp, while waiting for an audience, knelt 
and thanl^fully accepted a cup of tea ; pointing with his little 
finger — ^which was rather neat — ^he blandly drew attention to 
his host's omission in forgetting the sugar. 

Sandhlana is a fluent and eloquent orator, using slow, deep 
tones, and sweeping about with his hands. When Sandhlanar 
speaks, so does the whole nation ; it is sufficient, and the 
matter is ended without argument. This is the result of the 
Prime Minister's committee meetings with the indunas from 
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the different kraals, and although despotic, it certainly is a 
kind of cloture that decisively facilitates the despatch of 
State business. « 

The fighting General, Bovan, is black, with a bridgelesa 
snub nose, of middle height, dressed in European habihments 
of dirty white, pleasant, and fond of Hquor. He is not 
related to the ELing, and is about forty years of age. The 
Ring's stronghold — a retreat to which would probably be 
Bovan's last move — is the Intimbi Cave. 

Bovan appeared to me to be a man suppressing power and 
cunning of brain under a strikingly ugly exterior. I 
wondered, were the King to give the sign, whether Bovan 
with his iron-speared thousands would be able to expel the 
freebooters, not only on a first, but on a continued attack. 
If he were to give such an order now for the whites, there 
would not be a drop of European blood left to flow. Terrible I 
I have now concluded my quotations from the very readable 
descriptions given by the Herald correspondent. 

Did considerations of space not prevent me, I could supple- 
ment at some length what I have put before my readers in 
regard to Swazieland and its people. But I cannot dismiss 
the interesting theme without publishing a few more of my 
own jottings. 

The superstitions of Swazieland are as quaint and curious 
as those of Zululand. As I have shown, the King is High 
Priest, Prophet and Rain-maker, to say nothing of being 
Keeper of the Thunder and Lightning, Commander of the 
Sun, &c., &c. He has all sorts of magical powers vested in 
his royal and corpulent body. He can do many things that 
other royal men cannot do, at least his people think he can, 
and that is enough for him. 

In a bag of goatskin in his own especial hut he has 
treasures — all sorts of odds and ends. A peep into that bag 
discloses knuckle bones of men and beasts, pieces of dried 
flesh, bits of hair, roots and stalks of plants, rocks, scraps of 
broken bottles, together with an old tattered photograph or 
two. When rain is wanted, Umbandine, besides going through 
the ceremony already desciibed, gets his queer bag out. He 
calls one or two witch-doctors up to attend him, and then 
performs some tricks. An ox is sacrificed, after which His 
Majesty declares that it will rain — presently, within a week or 
two. He always takes care to go through these manoeuvres 
just when the rainy season is coming on, so that prophetic 
failure is next to impossible. 

When it blows in Swazieland you are expected to put 
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cork into the nearest calabash ; this will stop the wind. 
When it thunders and lightens all you have to do is to rub a 
bit of wild rabbit skin over your head.» This will preserve you 
from all danger from lightning. 

With respect to Bwazie customs, I may mention that a 
man may not look on the face of his wife's mother. What 
may be the origin of this custom I cannot tell. It is possible 
that a few ill-regulated white people would be willing to 
submit to the custom . No woman may eat before her husband 
without special permission ; no woman may speak in the 
presence of the King unless ordered to do so. Every man in 
approaching the King must be dressed in accordance with the 
rules of the country. Only the King may go naked ; this is a 
royal privilege. 

When the harvest is about ready, there is the dance of first- 
fruits, at which the army and nation as a rule turn out en 
masse. They dress in their very grandest. It was estimated 
by an on-looker that the ostrich plumes in the warrior's heads 
alone, at the last dance, were worth over £12,000. The 
Swazies dance and feast for several days, and go home to be 
sick and cross just like white folk. 

There was another big dance at the kraal the other day, 
before the King set out for the great annual hunt. According 
to a paragraph I have seen in the Steynsdorp paper, the King 
appears to have dressed in one of the old fancy theatrical 
costumes I was told some one had prevailed upon him to buy 
a chestful of. At the hunt '* ball " Umbandine came out in a 
dress which met with many approving nods and ** wows " from 
the dusky crowd. He appeared in nothing less than a pair of 
blue velvet pants, embellished at the bottom with wide white 
frilling, so that the royal feet were gracefully hidden. The 
wonderful pants were ** braced up " with a tasselled scarf ; but 
alas ! the splendid effect of the velvet trousers was spoiled by 
the bare body of his coloured majesty. The dancers, how- 
ever, saw nothing incongruous in the get-up, and probably 
enjoyed the dance all the more at seeing old Umbandine so 
bravely attired. The theatrical costumier, however, who 
made the pants dreamt as Uttle of his velvet unmentionables 
gracing a dance of Swazies as Nannie's Grannie thought a 
certain article would ever have ** graced a dance o' witches." 

Witchcraft is a terrible scourge in the country. The rulers 
use it for the purpose of removing objectionable people. A 
traveller told me that he slept one night at the kraal of a 
native in Manzeen's district. The host, his four wives, eleven 
children and numerous relatives were all as jolly and as hos- 
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pitable as could be. The kraal was teeming with cattle, goats, 
and sheep, to say nothing of fowls and pigs. 

"When he returned to sleep there the next day, a very 
different scene met his eye. The huts were broken in, the 
cattle enclosure pulled down, the ground trampled and stained 
with blood, while the dead bodies of old and young lay about 
in every conceivable position of agony. The suckling babe 
was beside the rigid mother, the grey-bearded father and 
the chubby-faced boy lay clasped in each other's arms, 
while the very dogs and fowls had shared the fate of their 
late owners, and were lying dead amongst them. All the 
more valuable stock had been driven to the King. The 
hearty old fellow who was head of the kraal had been accused 
of bewitching a daughter of the Eang, and bringing on her 
royal stomach a violent attack of the '* gripes." This is not 
an odd or isolated case. 

There are such occurrences every month or year, and yet 
our brave and philanthropic English Government — that 
Government which hates slavery and oppression and all kinds 
of evil — from motives of expediency placidly stands by. 
That Government knowing these things rubs its hands with 
inward self -righteousness, and goes on simmering in its own 
self-conceit and utter uselessness. 

Swazieland was steeped in bloodshed and rapine, and 
before Mr. Shepstone's arrival life and property were insecure. 
Matters are now better in that respect, but much remains to 
be done to make the country square with nineteenth century 
notions of civiHsation. 

On the Bombo Mountains two or three years ago several 
white men practised slavery in its most degrading aspects. 
Young girls and boys were purchased or stolen from the 
adjacent tribes and openly sold to traders, the former as 
** wives," the latter as drudges. The Government of Natal 
knew of this, but no great credit was to be got by exposing 
the iniquity, so it let it slip, and as far as I know the practice 
is extant at present. A friend of mine saw a boy who had 
been purchased for £8 walking in front of a team of oxen, 
with his wrist fastened to the leading string, and his watch- 
ful master marching behind driving him and the team with 
a whip of nearly twenty feet in length. 

In the hunting veldt, which teems with game of all kinds, 
some friends of mine had a busy time of it not long ago. 
While stalking a herd of *'Impalla" deer, they stumbled 
into a dry water-course, and right before the face of a black- 
faced lion. There was an awkward pause on both sides; 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion realising 
tlie fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however , he took a mean advantage of them. 
They left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their return 
at sundown, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. He left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent caipet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recently killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa con- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low "hump, hump" of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
made for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted ; 
but for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
as to render it impossible to get a gUmpse of her. At length 
a spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
were in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
small story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Emtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
For a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl— the woman's husband — and gained his consent to 
wed the fat one. He obtained it by means of great gifts. 
The cows he gave were as fat as the girl he cried out for. 
They got married, aud months passed on. All this time the 
mother of the girl continued in her madness — getting up 
while others slept, and sleeping while others were awake. 

The son-in-law of Emtimbain, however, was soon seen to 
become restless. He had a trouble, which was that every 
day someone forestalled him at his food. His calabash of 
amas, or beer, was often emptied, just when he wanted it full. 

This was a great source of pain to him, and he said wicked 
things because of his calabash being empty. He lay in wait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabash, and then caught 
his wife's mother helping herself out of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and told 
him of the wickedness of the mother of his wife. The council 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it was 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an evil influence. 

The messengers of the Eang went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high cliff, they hurled her over, and she died, 
liet all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their Angers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps lingered longer over the affairs of Swazie- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately Associated with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa. It 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes are at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuffle 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into with respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently sullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged since 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his ovni country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial power, were to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugela, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of humili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba will still not have been emptied, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Kobinson would seek 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to the Swazies 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of the Boers. 

A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernatorial 

/ opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary blue-book. A 

mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 will convince 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion realiaing 
the fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however, he took a mean advantage of them. 
Tliey left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their retnn 
at buikIowq, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. lie left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent caipet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recentlv killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa eon- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low "hump, hump" of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
made for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted; 
})at for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
us to render it impossible to get a glimpse of her. At length 
ii spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
wore in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
Hinall story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Emtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
For a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl — the 'woiaat*5> InsriiLiii- — hZ;L ridnr.". !L:> 
wed the fat one. He cbLa^'ei :i "tv i-ifitiif :: crfi: 
The cows he gave were as fki bs ilf cirl Ir :r.r.i v.: 
They got married, aisi :ri:»:LLL* pL.ii=ei c--. All iiii> 
mother of the trli'i c-.:»:_"LL:_-j=ii i:. 1-=t iiiiii.-:**? — ie:::!.;; ur 
while others slept, aiid &jeepii;r while Jiht:-? were awike. 

The Bon-in-law of Eii:i±i.b£uJi. liwever. '»vas i<x- seeii ic^ 
become restless. He hai a trouble, wijch wa? th:i: evtry 
day someone forestaiiei hi:;-, at his food. His e^aba^ cf 
avias, or beer, was ofiFen emptied, ;:ist when he wa:iie-d i: fv/ii. 

This was a great sourc^e of pain to him. and he said wicke-vi 
things because of his calabash bein^ empty. He lay iii \vait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabasn. and tlien caugh: 
hiff wife's mother helping herself ont of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and lold 
him of the wickedness of the mother of his wife. The oounoil 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it \v:\$ 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an e^'il iniiuonoo. 

The messengers of the £ing went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high chff, they hnrled her over, and she died. 
Xiot all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their fingers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps hngered longer over the affairs of Swa;:io- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately kssociatod with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa, li 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes arc at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuilio 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into with respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently Bullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged ^^inco 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his own country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial powder, wore to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugola, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of lunnili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba will still not have been oniptiod, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Robinson would sock 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to tlio Swuifiios* 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of t lie iioors. 
/ A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernrttoriaJ 
/ opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary bJue-^^^*. *"* 
mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 wi« conviiico 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion reaUsing 
the fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however, he took a mean advantage of them. 
They left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their return 
at sundown, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. He left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent carpet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recently killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa con- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low " hump, hump '' of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
made for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted; 
but for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
as to render it impossible to get a glimpse of her. At length 
a spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
were in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
small story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Emtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
Por a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl— -the woman's husband — and gained his consent to 
wed the fat one. He obtained it by means of great gifts. 
The cows he gave were as fat as the girl he cried out for. 
They got married, aud months passed on. All this time the 
mother of the girl continued in her madness — getting up 
while others slept, and sleeping while others were awake. 

The son-in-law of Emtimbain, however, was soon seen to 
become restless. He had a trouble, which was that every 
day someone forestalled him at his food. His calabash of 
amas, or beer, was often emptied, just when he wanted it full. 

This was a great source of pain to him, and he said wicked 
things because of his calabash being empty. He lay in wait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabash, and then caught 
his wife's mother helping herself out of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and told 
him of the wickedness of the mother of his wife. The council 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it was 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an evil influence. 

The messengers of the King went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high cliff, they hurled her over, and she died. 
Let all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their fingers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps lingered longer over the affairs of Swazie- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately Associated with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa. It 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes are at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuffle 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into vdth respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently sullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged since 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his own country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial power, were to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugela, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of humili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba will still not have been emptied, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Eobinson would seek 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to the Swazies 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of the Boers. 

A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernatorial 
opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary blue-book. A 
mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 will convince 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion realising 
the fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however, he took a mean advantage of them. 
They left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their return 
at sundown, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. He left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent carpet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recently killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa o(m- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low '* hump, hump " of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
made for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted; 
but for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
as to render it impossible to get a glimpse of her. At length 
a spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
were in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
small story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Emtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
Por a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl— the woman's husband — and gained his consent to 
wed the fat one. He obtained it by means of great gifts. 
The cows he gave were as fat as the girl he cried out for. 
They got married, aud months passed on. All this time the 
mother of the girl continued in her madness — getting up 
while others slept, and sleeping while others were awake. 

The son-in-law of Emtimbain, however, was soon seen to 
become restless. He had a trouble, which was that every 
day someone forestalled him at his food. His calabash of 
amas, or beer, was often emptied, just when he wanted it full. 

This was a great source of pain to him, and he said wicked 
things because of his calabash being empty. He lay in wait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabash, and then caught 
his wife's mother helping herself out of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and told 
him of the wickedness of the mother of his wife. The council 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it was 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an evil influence. 

The messengers of the King went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high cliff, they hurled her over, and she died. 
Let all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their Angers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps lingered longer over the affairs of Swazie- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately lissociated with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa. It 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes are at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuffle 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into vdth respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently sullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged since 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his own country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial power, were to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugela, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of humili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba vsrill still not have been emptied, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Eobinson would seek 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to the Swazies 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of the Boers. 

A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernatorial 
opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary blue-book. A 
mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 will convince 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion realinng 
tlie fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however, he took a mean advantage of them. 
They left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their return 
at sundown, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. He left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent carpet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recently killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa con- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low '* hump, hump '' of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
made for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted; 
but for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
as to render it impossible to get a glimpse of her. At length 
a spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
were in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
small story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Emtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
Por a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl— the woman's husband — and gained his consent to 
wed the fat one. He obtained it by means of great gifts. 
The cows he gave were as fat as the girl he cried out for. 
They got married, aud months passed on. All this time the 
mother of the girl continued in her madness — getting up 
while others slept, and sleeping while others were awake. 

The son-in-law of Emtimbain, however, was soon seen to 
become restless. He had a trouble, which was that every 
day someone forestalled him at his food. His calabash of 
amas, or beer, was often emptied, just when he wanted it full. 

This was a great source of pain to him, and he said wicked 
things because of his calabash being empty. He lay in wait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabash, and then caught 
his wife's mother helping herself out of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and told 
him of the vdckedness of the mother of his wife. The council 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it was 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an evil influence. 

The messengers of the King went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high chff, they hurled her over, and she died. 
Let all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their Angers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps lingered longer over the affairs of Swazie- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately Associated with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa. It 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes are at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuffle 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into vdth respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently sullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged since 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his ovm country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial power, were to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugela, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of humili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba will still not have been emptied, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Eobinson would seek 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to the Swazies 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of the Boers. 

A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernatorial 
opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary blue-book. A 
mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 will convince 
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but the hunters were men of nerve, and the lion realising 
the fact gracefully withdrew in their favour. 

Later on, however, he took a mean advantage of them. 
They left a buck in a low tree, to be skinned on their return 
at sundown, but the animal crept up and had first cut, and 
it was a big one. He left the hoof, skin, bones and horns for 
the wearied-out men, who, on discovering the theft, went out 
again and killed the lion that night, making a tent carpet of 
its skin. 

One hunter recently killed 33 giraffes in a six weeks' hunt, 
while another party bagged over 150 head of large game 
within a recent month. Leopards, alligators and boa con- 
strictors are very common, and often give good sport. 

One day a party of hunters of my acquaintance heard the 
low " hump, hump " of the spotted monster close to their 
resting place. They got their arms ready and started off in 
pursuit. In a short time they came up with the game, 
which proved to be a leopardess, with two lively little cubs. 
While the leopardess was bouncing about, showing any 
amount of fight, one of the native hunters got the cubs, and 
xaade for camp with them, the others covering his retreat. 
The mother cleared out, apparently thoroughly disgusted ; 
but for a week she besieged the camp, and that so cautiously 
as to render it impossible to get a glimpse of her. At length 
a spring- gun ended her troubles. 

The cubs died a few weeks afterwards, but as long as they 
were in the camp the hunters were never free from annoyance, 
the whole community of leopards taking up the cause, and 
only ceasing to trouble on the disappearance of the youngsters. 
I could multiply Swazieland incidents from my note-book, 
but shall content myself by concluding with a recital of a 
small story, one of the stock which any of the Swazies will 
tell you over the camp fire. It will probably serve as a 
warning to mothers-in-law. 

Once there lived in Swazieland a woman named Bmtim- 
bain who was the mother of a girl of great fatness and beauty. 
Por a long time rumours had been about that Emtimbain was 
ill, in her brain. These rumours arose from the fact that the 
woman always left her mat long before dawn, and went to 
her hoeing in the mealie fields by the light of the stars. 
Many other strange things were done by this woman. But 
the young men overlooked these because of the great beauty 
of the daughter, and also because she was of the family of 
the King. 

In time a young man rose up and came to the father of 
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the girl-— the woman's husband — and gained his consent to 
wed the fat one. He obtained it by means of great gifts. 
The cows he gave were as fat as the girl he cried out for. 
They got married, aiid months passed on. All this time the 
mother of the girl continued in her madness — getting up 
while others slept, and sleeping while others were awake. 

The son-in-law of Emtimbain, however, was soon seen to 
become restless. He had a trouble, which was that every 
day someone forestalled him at his food. His calabash of 
amas, or beer, was often emptied, just when he wanted it full. 

This was a great source of pain to him, and he said wicked 
things because of his calabash being empty. He lay in wait 
for the evil thing that emptied his calabash, and then caught 
his wife's mother helping herself out of his pot. 

Girding on all his war gear, he went to the King and told 
him of the wickedness of the mother of his wife. The council 
sat and talked for three days over the mother, when it was 
decided to rid the land of one who was under an evil influence. 

The messengers of the King went forth, and catching the 
mother of the fat one, they drove sharp sticks into her, and 
leading her to a high chff, they hurled her over, and she died. 
Let all mothers-in-law take this story to their hearts, and 
keep their fingers from the calabashes of those who marry 
their daughters. 

I have perhaps lingered longer over the aflairs of Swazie- 
land than may seem warrantable in a work of this description. 
But the country is one which is intimately Associated with the 
development of the Gold Fields of South-Eastern Africa. It 
is also a country upon which many South African eyes are at 
present turned, because of an attempt of England to shuffle 
out of responsibilities solemnly entered into with respect to it. 

It was hoped that the reputation of Britain had been 
sufficiently sullied by her connection with Zululand during the 
painful years through which the Zulus have dragged since 
Cetewayo was a fugitive in his own country. If the existence 
of the England of to-day, as an Imperial power, were to rest 
upon her conduct towards the natives north of the Tugela, the 
fate of Tyre would be her speedy destiny. The cup of humili- 
ation filled up at Amajuba will still not have been emptied, if 
it is of a verity accepted, as Sir Hercules Eobinson would seek 
to have it, that England's best policy in regard to the Swazies 
is to hand them over to the tender mercies of the Boers. 

A more wicked or abominable instance of gubernatorial 
opportunism never disgraced a Parliamentary blue-book. A 
mere glance at the Transvaal Convention of 1884 will convince 
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any but those compelled from pet-Bonal or party purposeci to 
ignore truth, that England engaged by that inatrument to 
appoint a British Resident in Swazieland if encroachments 
were evsr made on the Swazie border. 

These encroachments have been made, and but for the 
step Umbandine took in appointing Mr. Shepstone, I beUeve 
they would have grown into a wholesale robbery of the 
country by the Boers. But the mere appointment of Mr. 
Shepstone is far from sufficient to protect the Swazies from 
the absorption intended by the Boers. 

If England were to declare a Protectorate over the country 
and give the Boers some indication that she meant them to 
retire from the project of grabbing Swazieland, I believe peace 
and prosperity would he assured to the country. But she does 
nothing of the kind ; nay, by the pen of one of her trusted 
ambassadors she in plain set terms tells the Boers to take 
Swazieland, and so help England to break an inconvenient 



England has not done enough for the Boera. It was nob 
enough to hand them back the Transvaal, not enough to giva 
them the fairest part of Zululand : she must ask them to step 
up and take Swazieland, already within her grasp by the 
consent of its people, if she would but close her fingers upon it. 

It need not now cause surprise if the Boers take the ill- 
judged hint thrown out to them by Sir Hercules Bobinson. 
They have been ready to establish a BepubUc in Swazieland 
anytime during the" past twelve- mo nth ; they will now quietly 
do so if England does not lift the warning finger, an action 
dictated by honour and humanity. Swazieland must become 
British or Boer very shortly. TOaich is it to be? 

Will England at the eleventh hour make some effort to 
return to her traditional policy of a stem fulfilment of con- 
tracted obligations, or will a parcel of freebooters again be 
able to thrust her from the path of her duty ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 
The Lydenburg Fields. 

ANY references to these Fields may be of the briefest 
character. The history of some of the companies in 
the Lydenburg district is writ large in the minds of 
British investors which is more that can be said for the 
dividends from them. Fortunately as information becomes 
more and more disseminated in regard to the auriferous 
regions of South Africa, the locaUties which have hitherto 
been rendered famous by moonshine puffs will be readily dis- 
tinguished from those on which there are real reefs, real work 
and real gold. 

I am not in a position to give shareholders in the Lisbon 
Berlyn property any warmer comfort than they may extract 
from the official reports, and shall not print what I hear as 
to the operations of the Company. 

The Transvaal Gold and Exploration Company have for 
some time past been working a reef which they discovered on 
the Columbia Hill. The yield of this has been so poor that 
it has not paid the Company to work it. 

A short time back a company was formed for the purpose 
of hydraulicing the Pilgrim's Rest Creek. This creek is 
famous for having produced about half a million sterling's 
worth of gold in its day. The late Mr. Hobbs was the 
manager of the concern. The operations for want of funds 
came to a standstill about the time of Mr. Hobbs' death, and 
it appears no steps are being taken now to continue the work. 

The scheme for hydraulicing the creek is impracticable, 
first in consequence of the Company not having enough water 
to hydrauUc with, secondly on account of their not having 
sufficient fall to carry off their debris, and thirdly, because 
the alluvial deposit occurs among such very large boulders, 
that to get at the pay dirt would necessitate the handhng of 
huge rocks. This dirt is very Umited, and even if it were 
possible to hydraulic it, it is not rich enough to pay expenses. 

The Pilgrim's Creek is known to be very patchy, and 
although a little gold exists on the terrace ground, it occurs 
high above the level at which water can be brought for 

s 
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hydraulicing it. Altogether the scheme is a very poor one, 
and one which the old diggers who were well acquainted with 
the creek foretold would come to grief. Working for alluvial 
on the Blyde Eiver — another portion of the Transvaal Gold 
and Exploration Company's property — continues by a few of 
the old hands, but the amount of gold extracted yearly does 
not amount to much. 

The Graskop Gold and Stores Company which was formed 
to acquire the section containing the Company's Eeef has not 
yet commenced milling operations. The ten-stamp battery 
which Mr. Mockford was running at Hill's claim has been 
removed to the head of Fall Creek, where water-power is 
obtainable for driving the mill. The Company's Eeef which 
was formerly owned by Button, Nelson, Eogers, Purcell and 
others, is unquestionably a property showing a large mass of 
auriferous quartz which has hitherto been successfully mined 
by these diggers, and their good work would have been con- 
tinued but for the granting of a concession over their heads, 
and the stoppage of the works by interdict of the Court. 

It is a great pity that this property should have remained 
idle for so many years, because there is no doubt it could 
have been made to pay handsomely. 

Again, by proving the existence of a valuable lode on this 
property, confidence would have been restored among the 
prospectors in this district, and this again would undoubtedly 
have led to further discoveries of a like kind. 

It is a curious fact that wherever you try for gold, 
even in the loam along the footpaths you can get it in this 
neighbourhood. There should be systematic following up of 
the gold to show where it came from. 

Graskop Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Companies have come to a dead- 
lock. Mr. Hamilton, who was in charge of No. 3 Company 
has, I am told, at last abandoned all hope of making it pay. 
He is now following his profession at Johannesburg. This is 
another of the Lydenburg properties where an abundance of 
promise has been followed by a lamentable lack of performance. 
The next section adjoining Mr. Hamilton's, which Mr. W. 
Pascoe came out to manage, has long since ceased to be worked. 
The Company who sent out Mr. Pascoe must be congratulated 
upon selecting such an able representative. This gentleman 
came on to the ground and was satisfied to Hve in a hut next 
door toj,the palatial residence of some one else. He lost no 
time on his arrival in starting work even on the smallest scale. 
On his arrival he found thigt the hydrauhcing plant was utterly 
worthless to him, so he refused it and made a canvas pipe to 
convey water to his paddock. 
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Mr. Pascoe managed to displace a large quantity of stuff 
at a trifling cost, but finding that there was no hope of making 
the work pay he advised his compajiy on no account to send 
out further plant, and he asked to be recalled. He so com- 
pletely earned the confidence of his shareholders, that he was 
sent out once more to the Barberton district on a mission for 
some large capitalists. 

MacMac Farm has remained undeveloped. It was re- 
ported some time back that a company had been formed 
for the purpose of cutting a tail-race from the Picnic Falls up 
the MacMac Greek to obtain a suf&cient fall to hydraulic 
the terrace ground. Unquestionably there exists a large 
amount of gold along these terraces. The faciUties for 
hydraulicing are unrivalled anywhere in the district, and the 
alluvial deposit is of such a small gravelly nature as to be easy 
for sluicing. The old diggers are unanimous in their opinion 
that hydraulicing would pay if properly carried on in this 
creek. Of course it does not require an extravagant staff to 
extract the gold. A practical hydraulicing engineer with a 
couple of old diggers and a dozen Kafirs would only be neces- 
sary, while the capital required would be a nominal one. The 
gold will not be allowed to remain there for ever. 

On the concession of Mount St. Cloud, which is owned by 
Messrs. Taylor Bros., nothing is being done at present. The 
property has been worked for the past two years at a profit, 
but work has been suspended pending the arrival of crushing 
machinery. The place offers exceptional facilities for working, 
having a large stream of water vnth a fall of 600 feet which 
can be utihsed as a motive power vnthin twenty paces of the 
reef. It is estimated that the cost of working will not exceed 
2 to 3 dwts., and it is believed that the average yield will 
exceed ten pennyweights. The owners are justified in this 
opinion after prolonged working and crushing, several trial 
crushings having also been made at Brov^m's Hill Battery. 

The Spitzkop Company have up to the present failed to pay. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Pascoe, who came out for Mr. 
Loibel and others in 1883, condemned the property after 
properly prospecting it for several months. Mother feather 
in Mr. Pascoe' s cap. 

The adjoining properties of Hendriksdal and Bland's Drift 
are doing nothing. At King's claim Mr. Wm. Dawkins has 
been sluicing for some time and obtaining very fair results. 
It is a very tedious matter to clear a paddock in King's Creek 
on account of the great depth of stripping which has to be re- 
moved before the alluvial deposit is reached. It is doubtful 
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whether the Company will ever succeed in making the process 
of sluicing pay in this creek. Individual diggers have done 
very well out of it, but there is nothing to justify the forma- 
tion of a company to work such a property. 

The Boss Hill Company have an elephant stamp battery 
with all appliances for saving gold, standing under a costly 
shed rusting. The attention of the Company for the past few 
years has been engrossed in sluicing a few rich leaders on the 
upper part of the hill. There are thousands of tons of quartz 
within a few hundred feet of the battery lying ready to be 
milled. The mill is turned by a turbine water wheel, and all 
that is required to start the battery is the laying on of the 
water into the pipes. 

Although it may seem incredible, it is a fact that the Com- 
pany have never crushed more than ten tons of quartz since 
the battery was erected, and that was at the advice of their 
manager, Mr. Anderson. The cost of getting the battery in 
motion and testing 500 tons of quartz would not exceed at the 
most, £250, and yet rather than make this test the Company 
are fossicking for nuggets of gold among the rich veins which 
occur on the hillside. 

The next property, Mr. Shires*, has for some time past 
been opened up, and a fair amount of reef gold has been ex- 
tracted from decomposed quartz by sluicing over copper plates. 
The erection of a battery was mooted some time ago, but 
nothing further has been done. 

The Colonial Gold Mining Company are still working on the 
Farm Nooitgedacht, next to Paarde Plaats. The results have 
averaged from seven to ten pennyweights, and the Company 
have been able to run their mills at a profit on the amount of 
money which has been expended on this part of the farm. 
The results, however, have not enabled the Company to pay 
on their capital of £60,000. 

The Company possess a number of other farms, and some 
of these in the neighbourhood of Moodie*s have been thrown 
open to prospectors on very reasonable terms. For the sake 
of Mr. Button, who has been one of the most indefatigable 
prospectors for gold in the Transvaal, I hope the Company 
will strike a Bonanza some day soon. 



CHAPTEE XXm. 

The Eaap to the Band. — ^Babbebton to Pbetoria. — ^Thb 

^Kantoor. 

I SHALL now conduct the reader from the Kaap to the 
Witwatersrand Gold Fields by way of Pretoria. I 
have noted how I took passage by Welch's first-class 
line of coaches from Ladysmith to Barberton to reach the 
Kaap. To vary and compare the relative expeditiousness and 
comfort of the respective journeys I travelled on my return to 
Natal by Messrs. Nourse & Dow's line of coaches from 
Barberton to Pretoria. We should have left the capital of the 
Kaap at 10 at night, but the moon was unkind, and we did 
not get away till about one in the morning. 

The conveyance was a rigid, doorless American coach with 
canvas sides buttoning over the upper framework to keep out 
the weather. We were five, and a tightly squeezed party we 
proved to be. We necessarily made slow progress, and as we 
jolted and bumped across the Kaap Valley slumber was wooed 
in vain. For periods of a minute and a-half at times my 
left neighbour dosed by making a pillow of my shoulder, 
while on my other side a fat predikaant (clergyman) crooned 
hymns in a shrill falsetto. Hawkins' (25 miles) was reached 
at 5 o'clock, and the <'rax" and a cup of coffee proved a 
welcome relief. 

We had still 15 miles to cHmb before we could reach the 
Kantoor, and most of the distance we were glad to walk. 
Oxen, were put in to drag the coach up the stiff and rugged 
ascents, and a terrible time the poor brutes had of it on the 
wretched roads. 

At one point a baboon perched on a near summit watched 
the painful struggles of his fellow-creatures and might ahnost 
have been imagined as weeping over the cruelty of his Boer 
descendants in not providmg better roads for the animal 
creation. 

As we gradually rose up the Kantoor slopes, the Kaap 
Valley presented its famous magnificent view in one of 
Nature's fantastic moods. A white mist covered the prospect 
giving the valley beneath and distant mountain peaks and 
gorges the appearance of being bathed in snow. 
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As the sun mounted higher the white expanse hroke and 
slowly lifted, wreathmg itself in detached cloudlets round the 
small hills with which the Kaap Yalley is studded. But the 
contemplation of Nature in these solitudes is apt to be 
disturbed by the reflection that she often wears a deceitful 
garb. The beautiful vapour which we had been admiring is 
but too frequently charged with malaria, as many a man has 
found to his cost. 

On our way up the mountain we passed the grass-grown, 
neglected, and now unrecognisable grave of poor Harry 
Capper. Peace to your remains, my old comrade. Thougn 
no monumental urn marks your resting place, you sleep weS 
in the bosom of the eternal hills. 

After passing a number of Boers trekking to the warm 
veldt, we toiled successfully to the hamlet on the top of the 
Kaapsche Hoop, better known as the Duivel's Kantoor or 
Devil's Of&ce. The tradition is that some I>utchmen who 
were hunting a buck lost it and followed it as far as they could 
up the mountain. They gave up the chase saying it must 
have disappeared in what was evidently the business-place of 
Lucifer. 

The little town has changed little since it was first built, 
excepting that some of its buildings have now quite an aged 
look. The one or two people of whom one could ask questions 
were grumbling at the Government for having given the 
district away by a concession to a Mr. Zeederburg. They 
complained that though good gold fines were going on all 
enterprise in the matter of building permanent houses was 
choked, but the people will be happier now. 

The Government have cancelled the concession, and a 
township to consist of 2,000 stands to be sold on 99 years' 
leases has been surveyed. That the Government appreciate 
the importance of the locality may be gathered when I say 
that besides the Mining Commissioner there have been ap- 
pointed a Landdrost and a Claim Inspector, as also several 
other officials. Mr. De Stoppelaar, the Mining Commisioner, 
was away at Barberton on important business with which I 
had some distant connection. 

Before the coach started from Barberton I was entrusted . 
with a package containing a gold ring to be delivered to that 
gentleman. I had to leave it with some one else in the 
absence of Mr. De Stoppelaar whom we had passed in the 
Kaap Valley, but I am in hopes that he received it safely as I 
obverve by the newspapers that a happy event was after- 
wards duly celebrated. 
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Mr. John De Bot, the newly-appointed claim inspector, 
courteously supplied me with statistics of the undoubted pro- 
gress of the Kantoor district. He said that the large area of 
which this is the official centre is populated by about a 
thousand people and that a hundred blocks averaging ten 
claims each have been registered. Many prospecting licenses 
have been issued, mostly for alluvial. 

From all I heard of the recent alluvial finds at the 
Kantoor I am rather surprised that the ground is not better 
occupied. I should be sorry to assist in any way a fruitless 
rush to the Kantoor, but there are either taradiddles to be 
heard or good nuggets still to be found there. A Dutchman 
had just been amusing himself fossicking about among the. 
famous boulders and had got a hold of some good pieces.. 
That was the statement of an official. 

In another part of this work it is shown that years ago 
before the diggers had to clear from what was declared to be 
the property of the Barrett Bros., good money was made at 
alluvial digging at the Kantoor, but I had shared the popular 
impression that the gold had been well worked. That was 
by no means the view I heard expressed during my recent 
brief stay. 

I was told for a fact that half a dozen men had, in a 
period of nine months, just averaged £1,500 worth of gold 
each. It is found chiefly on the terraces of a creek, and 
much of it has been got almost on the surface, the deepest 
sinking not being more than 16ft. The holes in which the 
work has been done are to be seen all along the creek, what- 
ever the quantity of gold extracted may have been. 

There is a new hotel at the Kantoor, and I was glad to 
see the hearty hospitable landlord of the Pilgrim's Eest 
Hotel, Mr. Walsh, still to the fore. The whitewashed 
official lodging of the Landdrost would be improved by being 
demolished and rebuilt on more civiUsed lines ; and I don't 
know whether there is a gaol or not, but I saw a white man 
in chains trying to while away the heavy hours by incon- 
veniently playing ball with a Hottentot boy. 

Our coach had been put in dock for repairs, and after 
these had been effected we left the plateau with its wonderful 
boulder grottoes and descended to the valley of the Eland's 
River. Although bad enough the roads in the Eland's Spruit 
Valley are not in such a wretched plight as when I travelled 
over them before. It is not necessary to say much about the 
Barrett's Berlin property near to which we passed. We 
saw the property and the workings, but there was no 
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opportunity for a close examination of them. There is a 
30-fltacip battery at work on the ground. How long it will 
remain at work is another matter. The London directore 
have decreed that there is no return from the mine to warrant 
the present expenditure upon it, and I may remark in passing 
that the capiteJ of the Company has always appeared to me 
far too high. It seems certain that merely crushing from 
their present open cutting will never pay the shareholders 
dividends on their money. Perhaps the best policy for the 
directors to pursue would be, now that there is a strong 
probability of the locality drawing more population, to throw 
open their farms again to the public, in other words to woo 
back the diggers whom they should never have allowed to 
leave the spot. 

In descending some of the steeper nipa of the road the 
coach proved itself to be a cranky concern, and to make 
matters worse the driving was of a rather reckless character. 
The fat predikaant, who by the way took both aides during 
the war, constituted himself a sort of master of the ceremonies 
and peacemaker between the somewhat wrathful passengers 
and the driver. 

Close to the Godwaan Elver we passed a respected Natal 
M.L.C. travelhng upwards with a small party towards Bar- 
berton in a specially hired American coach and four. The 
party had just been upset. Their vehicle being carelessly 
driven was capsized when about to enter the Godwaan River, 
the occupants providentially escaping with a shaking up. 

On our way we stayed a short time at Niekerk's, and got 
in after dark to De Jager's, where we had a very poor meal 
at the usual high price. We were, however, thankful for the 
shelter till three in the morning, at which hour we were on 
the way again. We walked up the long Elandsberg where 
the- former boulder- strewn path has given place to a very fair 
roa^. After surmounting the Berg we outspanned at Thomas's, 
15 miles from De Jager's, and found a first-rate breakfast 
awaiting the passengers. There was little of interest to note 
on the day's journey which followed. 

At Marais', Winnaar's Poort, ten miles further on, we met 
the coach from Pretoria and swapped vehicles. We heard 
here that a good reef was being worked by a Natal syndicate 
in the neighbourhood. How the coach we left very gladly 
was ever to get to Barberton with the load of mails and 
passengers it had to carry was a mystery then, but I suppose 
it was successfully solved. 

We passed a number of lakes or pans during our 
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monotonous stretches on the high veldt, and after darkness 
closed in the pillars of smoke and long lines of brilliant flame 
marking grass flres on the horizon had a picturesque effect. 

We reached Middleburg at 9 o'clock, and had made up our 
tninds for at any rate a short night's rest. It was not to be, 
however. " Een heer " was the dictum of the Dutch driver, 
and certainly exactly one hour was all the time we were 
allowed. The start at ten with the prospect of another sleep- 
less imprisonment in the cold coach was not cheering, and the 
Tealisation of the journey was not a whit happier than the 
anticipation. 

In some of the poorer London lodging houses wanderers 
who can afford no more, are for the payment of a penny 
allowed to lean across a rope for a night. If our coach had 
•even provided that accommodation, we should have blessed 
the proprietor. We were put in no better humour when we 
found ourselves detained at a Boer's accommodation house 
(Loding's) for three and a-half hours, for no more apparent 
reason than that it suited the driver to loaf a bit there. 

Incidents on the journey were few. Carcases of oxen were 
many, as were also those scavengers of the veldt, the vultures. 
Frequently we disturbed flocks of the repulsive but useful 
aasvogels at their repasts. 

The Bronkhorst Spruit " fight " was again discussed by 
the passengers, as I suppose it is by every coach-load that 
passes along the road through the battle-field. The only 
reflection that one now cares to encourage is that the graves 
of the fallen are marked by well kept cairns and stone 
wall enclosures situated at distances several hundred yards 
apart. 

A very pleasant and well-appointed hotel is Mr. Steed's, 
about 11 miles from Pretoria and within a pistol shot of which 
stands the De Eerste Fabrieken. Here is also the handsome 
residence of Mr. Samuel Marks, of the firm of Messrs. Lewis 
and Marks. A fine run past some English-looking homesteads 
brings us to Pretoria, the first glimpse of which, with its high 
^ms and waving willows and great kirk standing out as a 
prominent land-mark, is decidedly refreshing after the 
monotony of mail coach travelling in the Transvaal. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Nourse, one of the proprietors of 
this line of coaches, very candidly admitted that for a short 
time the service had not been quite what it should be. He told 
me he had been disappointed in not receiving several new and 
commodious coaches from Kimberley, but they would soon be 
I the line, and greater attention would be paid to the im- 
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portant matter of allowing passengers to sleep on the journey^ 
while no more time would be occupied in the run. 

The distances from Barberton to Pretoria by this route 
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CHAPTBE XXIV. 



Pbetoria. 



PBEHAPS no town in the South African Eepublic has 
reaped such solid benefit from the influx of gold- 
seekers and English money into the country as the 
capital. The high prices given for farms upon which gold haa 
been discovered have 83rmpathetically raised the prices of 
Pretoria property. Many of the Boers have received sums for 
their farms which it had never entered into their wildest 
dreams they would possess. Farms which but a few years ago : 
could have been bought for a mere song have in recent times. 
changed hands at extraordinarily high prices. Owners have 
sold out at figures ranging away up to £100,000 and beyond ; 
indeed, so common have £20,000 cheques become that many a, 
Boer values his farm at not a penny less than that sum, 
although not an ounce of gold may yet have been found on it. • 

Unlike many a Britisher who makes money in South 
Africa, the Boer when he makes such a haul as this does not 
leave the kind land for countries beyond the seas. If he 
has sold his farm for a long price he has been quickly on the 
look-out for another. His investment must be land ; the 
uitlanders or foreigners can have all the gold shares for him. 
He asks now for a farm where there is no gold, and out of . 
which he will never again be bought. He does not care how 
far he goes for it — a long distance from population is often a 
recommendation to him. 

And so it is that the Pretoria people who have had such 
farms to sell have also made money fast recently, and this 
money has in turn been invested in property in the capital. 
Erven in some central spots in Pretoria — spaces 220 feet by 117 
feet — ^have within six months gone up several hundred per 
cent, in value, and if one now wants a house he has very often 
to build it at a long cost or buy at figures which would make 
a Maritzburg or Durban property owner shed tears of joy. 

Busy scenes the streets of Pretoria present nowadays, and 
** gold " is the only talk — ^that is when it is not ** silver." The 
white metal is the subject of great expectations. Some lodes 
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have been strack not far from Pretoria, which are to rival, if 
not excel, the great Comstock. The Albert Silver Mines and 
the Victoria Begina Company's farms are yet to astonish the 
world, and still hirther depreciate silver. 

People speak confidently of gold reefs being found 
nearer and nearer Pretoria, and even the native women go 
about with their wool sprinkled with some metallic dust which 
sparkles in the sunshine. The gold fever is very prevalent in 
Pretoria. Some of the Predikaants are attacked by it, and 
there is scarcely an official who is not participating in '< good 
things." How some of them acquire their interests need not 
be too curiously traced. Judged by their bank accounts, a 
few of them are either honourable examples of thrift or some- 
thing else. 

A look into the laboratory of Mr. Dawson, the Government 
assayer, would convince the most sceptical of the vast mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal. Here you will be shown banket 
from the Eaand assaying from a-half to 92 ounces to the ton. 
Here are other lumps from Eoodepoort with 21 per cent, of 
silver and 35 per cent, of copper in them, while one huge block 
from the Albert Mine, I was assured, gave as a test at the rate 
of 58 per cent, of copper and 500 ounces of silver to the ton. 
Here also is sulphide of antimony from the Kaap, giving eight 
ounces of gold to the ton, and a considerable quantity of silver. 

There is a sample of tin ore from Middleburg, but it is a 
poor one, having been brought by the finder to ascertain what 
the ore was. Some splendid lead ore from Marico gives 80 
per cent of the metal ; a sample of silver lead from Bronkhorst 
Spruit runs 72 ounces of silver to the ton, while scores of 
specimens of gold quartz and coal crowd the shelves. But 
space would fail me to even mention the names of the hundreds 
of specimens of valuable minerals brought from far and near 
to assay, some of them hitherto unknown, and for the discovery 
of which Mr. Dawson has been honoured by an English 
society. 

One of the things to '* do *' at Pretoria is to watch for an 
hour the proceedings of the Eaad Members when assembled 
to legislate for the country. A small, low, white-washed 
thatch-roofed building in the Market Square, within a few 
paces of the kirk, is the Parliament House of the land. 

At nine o'clock in the morning a little boy runs up a flag 
at the pavement comer. This is the national flag. It has, as 
it happens, three horizontal strips — Bed, White and Blue. 
The combination has not been unknown in Pretoria before ; this 
time there is a stripe down the side, the colour of this perpen- 
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dicolar line being green. What signification, if any, the green 
strip has alongside the English colours it is not for me to say. 

Weather-worn wooden rails partition off the verandah of 
the Parliament House into a space like a sheep pen. On the 
wall of this pen is fixed, at a distance from prying eyes, a 
large black board, and on this are tacked what were once State 
Papers. The documents are in various stages of decom- 
position from long exposure, and the amount of printed matter 
still left of each ranges from a tiny dingy morsel fastened to a 
tack, to some dirty torn leaves left fluttering in the wind. 
The subject matter of each is hidden under the dust of ages. 

A bell rings at nine o'clock and the Fathers of the land, 
most of whom have been smoking a morning pipe on the 
verandah, saunter into business. Listening to the minutes is 
dreary work, so the Fathers may be left for an hour or two. 
Drop in by-and-by, and you will see them all seated at two 
green baize-covered horse-shoe tables in a narrow apartment 
65 by 20 feet by 15 feet high, the ceiHng being nailed canvas, 
and the bare walls a clean whitewash with a blue dado. 

At one side of the room on a green carpeted dais and at a 
raised desk also covered with green baize, sits the President, 
in his green sash of ofl&ce showing prominently on his big 
black coat. Above him is a little canopy, the drapery of 
which — the national colours — serves also as a border to 
surround an oil painting representing the arms of the Eepublic. 
By the President's side sits the .Chairman of the Eaad, Mr. 
EJopper, the member for Eustenburg, who wears a toga. He 
is the first " commoner " in the land. At the feet of Oom 
Paul, seated at a little table of his own, is Commandant-General 
Joubert, a popular and mighty man of valour who casts 
covetous eyes on the chair above him. 

The President taps the desk in front of him with a little 
hammer when he wants silence, and the whole scene when in 
repose — which it sometimes is — suggests a well-ordered auction 
sale, the President quietly asking for bids while the company 
sit demurely studying what might be catalogues. 

But just now they are following the reading by the Clerk 
of the annual report of the Superintendent of Education. 
The question of the teaching of the higher branches of music 
springs suddenly to the front, and that enlightened member 
Mr. Birkenstock, gets on his feet. He proceeds to argue 
vigorously in favour of such tuition, and he says that what 
he had heard in some of the schools reminded him of the 
<* Symphonies of Beethoven," which he begged to remind his 
fellow-members he understood. But his fellow-membf' 
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T^ould have none of it, and there were sounds of dissent 
which in the Transvaal Yolksraad consist of guttural ejacula- 
tions and the shuffling of heavy feet on a matted floor. 

The President calls Mr. Birkenstock to order with raps on 
the desk from his hammer and his fist, and the monotonous 
reading of the educational report goes on until somebody 
moves and carries an adjournment of fifteen minutes for a 
smoke. The members get 30s. a day when serving their 
country in this way, but the esteemed wife of one of them 
•thinks it a great shame that her good man does not get more 
than the others, as he speaks more than they do. It is 
believed that there would be no objection to voting him a 
double allowance to speak less. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 
An Interview with Pbesident Kbugeb. 

I MADE it my business while in Pretoria to have an 
interview with President Kruger in order to learn his 
views on some of the Transvaal questions of the hour. 
Mr. Bok, the State Secretary, had told me that the best time 
to see His Honour was after the adjournment of the Eaad, at 
five o'clock. Accordingly at that hour I repaired to the 
Presidential residence, a handsome building, erected without 
view to direct pecuniary profit by a well-known Pretoria 
personage. 

I found the President enjoying a vigorous smoke in a comer 
seat of his darkly-shaded verandah, and listening to the 
counsel of Mr. Nellmapius. As every one knows who has 
visited Pretoria, the President is a warm-hearted man, with 
patriotic instincts, which swerve only ab the patiently- schemed 
advice of calculating speculators. He was dressed in the 
homely garb of broad-cloth which many of the Fathers of the 
land affect when called together to legislate, receive thirty 
shillings a day, and enjoy the free and bounteous board and 
lodging afforded by a well-known Pretoria personage. 

His Honour's personal furnishing was completed by a 
short weather-worn and broad-brimmed bell-topper, and a long 
German hooked pipe, from which he seemed to derive satis- 
faction as much by a kind of blowpipe operation as by suction. 

When I had explained my business, the President received 
me with quiet cordiaUty, and I was left alone with him and a 
gentleman who had kindly undertaken to interpret between 
us, the Head of the State speaking only in the language of 
the State. His Honour remarked that a committee meeting 
was just about to be held, but that he would answer any 
questions during such time as there was to spare. I accord- 
ingly interrogated Mynheer Kruger as follows, pencilling a 
shorthand note of the interview. It will be remembered that 
the President's replies were in Dutch, but they were com- 
petently translated by a leading Pretoria townsman, Mr. W. P. 
Taylor. The interview was as follows : — 



Ir 
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Qneation : — " What probability is there of the Natal roac 
to Barberton being shortened so as avoid the Shoot, and o: 
the road being repaired in parts vrhere it needs repair? " 

The President : — " There is a road by Utrecht which is 8 
great deal shorter. It runs along the lower part of the 
mountain, and yon don't touch at Newcastle, bnt go straight 
on past Borke's Drift." 

Qnestion : — " la that road being prepared at the cost ol 
the State ? " 

The President: — "Yes, at Government cost. It goes 
throngh Betief, the other side of New Scotland, and it gost 
past the German Mission Station into the Komatie Boad. ' 

Question : — " Is there any intention to make a new road 
from Lake Chrissie into Barberton ? " 

The President : — "The new road goes into Lake Chrissie 
and from there the old road is kept until the point where it 
branches o& to Barberton, saving eighteen milea by a short 
cutting. 1 have called for tenders for that now. I cannot 
tell you esactly the line because I have not the chstrt, but ] 
asked the people who were acquainted with the best roads. 
They gave me five different roads, all of which vrere 
impracticable ; so I appointed a, CommiBsion, and thej 
decided to cut the present road as told to you." 

Question : — " In what direction may the Customs Tarif 
be reduced?" 

The President : — " My plan — I don't know what the Baac 
may do — would be to reduce the duties on milk, butter, auc 
all eatables and candles, and do away altogether with dutiei 
on such things as mining-tools, pick-handles, hatchet -handles 
and things used in mining operations ; because I find thai 
although the duty is put on to give chances to the people o: 
the country to manufacture these articles, they do not accept 
them. There are lots of wood in the country to make theat 
things, still I find that they are not inclined to do so, anc 
therefore, there being no intention to manufacture theat 
articles, I find it better to allow the digger to be free witl 
regard to his tools. My plan, and it is my own personal idea 
is to make reductions gradually with the payment of the debl 
that the State owes. If we pay off a certain amount this yeai 
we make a reduction in accordance with the payment, anc 
next year the same, and so on." 

Question : — " In what direction may the Gold Law fa( 
amended ? " 

The President : — " Speaking for myself and not th( 
Volkaraad, I would in the first place do away with all those 
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shady parts of the law which invite litigation, and all minor 
parts which are of no use to the law. Then I would advocate 
the shortening of pegs of the diggers, which are far too long 
and too difficult for the men to get. There are many other 
points which I illustrated to the meeting at Johannesburg ; in 
fact so fully did I do so, that when the diggers there had to 
state their grievances, they said that I had already stated all 
they could say or want." 

Question : — ** Do you think the licenses charged in 
connection with mining operations are too heavy?" 

The President : — ** At the present time I do not think the 
Ucenses are too high, but when my debt is lessened in the 
future and roads made, I think that that point could be met. 
As my debts became lessened, that could be done. That is 
my plan." 

Question : — " Is it the intention of the Government to aid 
the struggling gold industry in every possible way ? " 

The President : — " Yes, it is the intention to assist the 
industry in every way, and to meet the difficulties of the 
diggers and companies as much as possible. At Berberton 
they asked me to give them water for the town, and I have 
written to the Gold Commissioner to look into the matter 
along with the Diggers' Committee, with the view of 
facilitating the water being brought in. The State has been 
weak and not been able to do much, but when it gets stronger 
it will meet the requirements more fully. The intention is 
that we shall meet the diggers in every possible way, and do 
everything in our power to meet and forward the industry of 
gold-working." 

Question : — ** Is it the intention of Government to make 
it compulsory on companies, &c., to render complete returns 
of their output of gold, as is done in Australia ? " 

The President : — ** Up till now that has not been done ; 
it has not been mentioned, and consequently has not been 
considered." 

Question : — " Do not you think it would be a good plan ? " 

The President : — ** If a company has paid their licenses to 

Government, it is of no consequence to the Government 

whether they lose their gold or keep it ; it is no business of 

mine to interfere." 

Question : — ** Would it not be an advantage to the country, 
by advertising it as a gold-bearing one, and by bringing more 
money into it, and consequently more license money, if 
official statistics from such compulsory returns were pub- 
Ushed ? " 

T 
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The President : — " Yes, for the credit of the land it would 
be a useful thing. It certainly ia right that it ehould be bo, 
but up to the present the Baad have not considered it. It is 
probable that the Baad and the Executive will look into the 
matter later on." 

Question : — " Are you aware of dissatisfaction at the 
Kantoor with reference to the concession of the locality to 
Mr. Zeederberg?" 

The President : — " The Government have bought the con- 
cession back." 

Question : — " The local residents are waiting for the can- 
cellation of the concession before doing any more building. 
Is there any likelihood of their wishes being granted ? " 

The President : — " Yes, it belongs to the Government. It 
is cancelled, and a surveyor is laying out the place as a town- 
ship." 

At this point the members of the committee called to meet 
at that time had arrived, and I took leave of the President, 
arranging to see him next day if his engagements permitted. 
I called upon him on the following afternoon, and found him 
with Mr. Nellmapius and one or two others in his large 
drawing-room, a simply-furnished apartment. The interview 
between us was reopened as follows, the President again 
deriving apparent satisfaction from blowing through his long 
bent pipe : — 

Question : — " Do you regard the early construction of the 
Delagoa Bay Bailway to the Portuguese border as a matter of 
certamty ? " 

The President : — " I see what there is in the newspapers 
about it, and my information is the same. I have no certain 
information about it. The Portuguese promised a long time 
ago that they would finish it, but when they will finish it I 
do not know." 

Question: — "What prospect is there of a railway being 
formed between Pretoria and the Portuguese terminus ? " 

The President : — " It is my plan to make it, but I must 
wait until the Portuguese line is finished before I can do so." 

Question : — " Is there nothing being done now ? " 

The President : — " It is the intention to connect with it." 

Question : — " How near to Barherton would it run ? " 

The President : — " It is my desire, if the country will 
permit, to take the line right through Barberton along the 
Kaap Eiver, but it has never been surveyed for that purpose, 
80 I do not know if it is possible." 

Question : — " Supposing Delagoa Bay did not exist, with 
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which seaport or railway system would the Government prefer 
to connect?" 

The President : — ** I cannot tell you.'* 

Question : — ** I ask to know whether they care to cultivate 
relations with Natal or Cape Colony? " 

The President : — *' When my intention is either way I 
shall say it. It is my belief that the time is fast approaching 
when railway lines will reach this centre from all parts, from 
Natal, from the Kaap, and from Capetown and other parts." 

Question : — '* Are you favourable to President Brand's 
proposition that a Conference between the Colonies and the 
Ilepublics should be held to discuss railway and other 
matters ? " 

The President: — **I must first think of that; I do not 
know. I must think over that before I can say whether I am 
agreeable to it or not." 

Question : — ** Supposing it were agreeable to you, where 
do you think the Conference should take place ? " 

The President : — '* It is of no consequence where the Con- 
ference takes place. I have not thought of it." 

Question : — " Will complete railway connection between 
Pretoria and Delagoa Bay hurt Natal' s trade with Pretoria 
district ? " 

The President : — ** I cannot say." 

Question ; — ** If Natal were to reduce her tariff to that of 
Delagoa Bay, would that enable her to maintain lier com- 
mercial connection with the Pretoria district ? " 

The President : — *' Natal ought to know herself whether 
she should take her duties up or put them down. That is a 
question to ask the Natal Government." 

Question t— ** Do you consider the time is ripe for recipro- 
city in the admission free into Natal and the Transvaal of each 
<30untry's products ? " 

The President : — ** The time has been already ripe for ten 
years, but Natal will not do it without cutting my throat. 
We have tried over and over again. Natal has shown signs 
lately, but does not go so far as to make any arrangement." 

Question : — " The Free State are at present favoured by 
the free admission here of grain, flour, &c., to the disadvantage 
of Natal. Natal admits Transvaal tobacco free of duty ; will 
not the Transvaal admit Natal sugar and rum free in return ? " 

The President (somewhat excitedly) : — *' Yes, certainly, if 
they will help me with a portion of the customs from a port 
of my own. Certainly, if they will allow me a portion of 
the seaboard ; but if they hem me in. and monopoHse the 
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seaboard and leave me inside the country, as it were in a 
kraal, and then wish to make terms with me when I am at 
bay, then I say certainly not. If I have my seaboard and the 
same footing as they have, then we can come to terms over the 
whole of South Africa and make an honourable settlement." 

Question : — ** I have heard that Natal rum reaches Bar- 
berton only via Van Eeenen*s Pass. Can you tell me how 
that is?" 

The President : — ** It is smuggling, for which people ought 
to be punished." 

Question : — " Is there any probability of disturbance on 
the Swazieland Border? " 

The President :—'' Over what ? " 

Question : — " Over the threatened invasion of Swazieland 
by some Boers." 

The President : — " No, certainly not. Under the Con- 
vention Her Majesty and myself both have to recognise the 
Swazie nation, and neither I nor Her Majesty can interfere 
with it, and I won*t allow others to do it either." 

Question : — ** Then the independence of Swazieland will be 
rigidly respected by the Transvaal Government ? " 

The President: — '*By both Governments, English and 
Transvaal." 

Question : — " Is there peace in all parts of the country? " 

The President : — " That there is no necessity to tell you." 

Question : — ** The reason I asked was that there have been 
rumours that the natives in the Zoutpansberg district were 
about to rise." 

The President : — " The very man who is supposed to be 
making all this trouble has several captains with General 
Joubert at this very moment. Magata is the name of the 
chief who was supposed to be giving the trouble. He heard 
that he was to be punished, and not knowing why he sent in 
to see what truth there was in the reports." 

Question : — '* Is anything being done to bring the mur- 
derers of the Durban man Close, who was murdered near 
Middleburg in June, 1884, to justice ? " 

The President : — " You can hear that from the Attorney- 
General. It is very troublesome to find out the truth of these 
things." 

Question : — ** Were promises made that the various Gold 
Fields should be allowed to send representatives to the Eaad?" 

The President : — " No, no promises were made of any 
kind. If it can be done without interfering with the law I 
would be happy that it could be so, as I want to give the 
diggers and companies every facility." 
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Question : — ** Do you not consider that an intelligent man 
of whatever nationality, and having a stake in the country, is 
entitled to have a voice in the affairs of the country through 
representation in the Legislature? " 

The President: — "If it is in compliance with the law, 
certainly ; if it is not in compliance with the law, it cannot be 
done. Wealth cannot break laws. Though a man has 
millions of pounds, he cannot alter the law." 

Question : — " Is it a good law which prevents a man of 
intelligence and having a stake in the country, from having 
a voice in the affairs of the country through representation in 
the legislature ? " 

The i^resident : — " Is it a good man who wants to be 
master of the country, when others have been suffering for 
20 years to conduct its affairs ? " 

Question : — ** No, I do not think he would be ; but there 
would be a difference between the man having a minority of 
representation in your Eaad, and having none at all." 

The President : — " If he has not earned it, why should he 
have this voice ? How can I give a voice to one and uot to 
another ? Let him stay 20 and 40 years and earn his right to 
representation, the same as we have done." 

Question : — " I must suppose that you would prefer not to 
continue this discussion ? " 

The President: — "Why should you? What good will 
it do ? " 

Question: — "Because coming through your country I 
have heard a good deal of discontent expressed among an 
important section of the people, and I think it my duty to ask 
you these questions." 

The President : — " I have tol<J you how the law stands, 
and if the people do not like to accept the law, let them go 
out of the country. (Excitedly.) It is the unthankful 
people to whom I have given protection that are always dis- 
satisfied, and what is more, they would actually want me to 
alter my laws to suit them. (With continued warmth.) 
To-day it is dissatisfaction with the present laws, to-morrow 
it is dissatisfaction if they have the whole country, the day 
after that it is dissatisfaction if they turn the people out, 
and the day after that there is dissatisfaction if there is even 
one Dutchman left in the country. I have seen people to 
whom I have given a piece of ground to till for themselves, 
who directly they have had it have wanted the whole farm. 
A dissatisfied man you can never satisfy, give him what you 
will. (After a brief pause.) How many of these dissatisfied 
people did you meet ? " 
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Question : " I found among the diggers a very general and 
very reasonable view that they should have representation in 
the Baad. They wish to have in the Baad a mouth through 
which they can state their wants and grievances when they 
have any. Supposing Steynsdorp, Barberton, and Johannes- 
burg were allowed each to send one representative to the 
Baad, what danger is there that these three would out-vote 
your thirty, and so be masters of the country ? " 

The President : ''Is it right that I should do this, when 
there are so many gold fields being discovered ? There are 
twenty-five new places which I have to proclaim as Gold 
Fields ; if they were all to have voices, they would have more 
voices than the Baad. Would that be right ? If I did it to 
one, the others would be dissatisfied. If I once opened the 
door, what would stop it? As a closing answer, it is my 
intention to frame a law for the purpose of representation, 
but on what basis this law will be framed I cannot tell you. 
They can rest satisfied though, and you will be witness, and 
they will be witness, that I will provide for this representation. 
But they must work with me, or otherwise if they were 
against me in any way they would cause the scheme to be 
broken off." 

I then took my leave of the President, after thanking him 
for affording me the interviews. 

Early next morning, before breakfast, Mr. Nellmapius 
called upon me and told me the President wished to see me 
to have me read over the notes of our interviews ; as it being 
the first occasion on which he had given his views to the 
public in this way he wished to avoid any misunderstanding. 
My notes being transcribe, I accompanied Mr. Nellmapius 
to the Government Offices, and there read over to the Presi- 
dent the foregoing report in the presence of four gentlemen, 
including Mr. Nellmapius. The report was translated again 
to the President, at whose request I altered one or two un- 
important passages. Mr. Kruger declared the report to be 
a correct version of my questions and his answers, and our 
interviews finally concluded. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
The Witwatersrand Gold Fields. — Johannesburgf. 

THE journey from Pretoria to the Rand is a five-hour 
affair, and the comfortable coaches of half-a-dozen 
lines will take you almost at any early hour of the 
day. Some are more gorgeous than others, and go off with a^ 
greater splash. The bugle sounds from the lips of the drivers- 
of arriving and departing coaches, carts and busses are heard 
at frequent intervals all day, so there is no lack of choice in 
the matter of conveyance to the nearest Gold Fields. The 
journey is by a very level road, and is as comfortable as a 
carriage drive round the Oval, on the Back Beach, or in Hyde 
Park. Arrived at the Rand and put down at the Central at 
Johannesburg, the traveller has presented to him a scene very 
different to that he has yet met in the country. 

Whatever opinion may be held about the permanency or 
value of the Witwatersrand Gold Fields — and it is generally 
a very favourable opinion — there is no questioning the fact 
that the town of Johannesburg is a great and startling reality. 
It is unique among mining camps. It took Kimberley several 
years to emerge from the period of canvas habitations; it 
was long till Ballarat rose from a collection of miners' shanties 
to the handsome city it now is. But Johannesburg has 
already passed through the stages of wagon shelter, tents, 
and reed edifices. 

When the traveller arrives by any of the conveyances 
which reach the capital of the Rand almost hourly from 
different directions, he is deposited in the heart of a huge 
town of wood and iron and brick buildings. A wayfarer at 
this point would last Christmas have had to eat his holiday 
meal by himself on the veldt, or if he wanted company he 
would have had to find it in a solitary rough and ready 
marquee for dispensing grog, or in the tent which served the 
Government for post and every other kind of office. To-day 
the same wayfarer can sit down at well appointed tables in 
pretentious hotels, and from the windows of these hotels he 
can look out upon the bustling eager life of a large and 
energetic community. 
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Will the great area over which the town of the present 
extends be filled in in a few years with all the structural 
manifestations of a prosperous city, or will Johannesburg 
have dissolved '<like the baseless fabric of a vision" and 
left '* not a rack behind T Who can tell ? 

The town so far has been created by Messrs. Hope and 
Outside Capital; the immediate future will show whether 
these important creditors are to be paid the heavy interest 
they are looking for. As it is more than probable that the 
town will ere long become the largest in South Africa it 
demands some detailed description. 

Johannesburg is situated in almost flat or gently undu- 
lating country, about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is built upon a slight rise of ground on part of what is known 
as White Waters Kange. Pretoria lies to the north of it about 
35 miles, Heidelberg is situated about the same distance south- 
east, while Potchefstroom is 60 miles off to the south-west. 

The climate is very healthy. In summer the heat is in no 
way oppressive, but the nights in the middle of winter are very 
cold. 

Johannesburg as a town is scarcely nine months old. The 
first lot of ** houses " in the place were dotted about what was 
called Ferreira's Camp, where the claims of the Ferreira 
Company are. But building was abandoned there when the 
lode termed the *' main " reef was traced through the locality. 
Business and living erections were taken down and trans- 
jported some hundreds of yards to what is now Johannesburg 
proper, which has for its near suburbs Marshall's and Ferreira's 
townships. 

A little over six months ago the latter township was a long 
street full of busy traffic ; now it is marked by crumbling green 
brick ruins. The auriferous soil is being taken out of the 
trenches, and the only record of habitations is the shanties of 
those engaged on the reef works, principally the employes of 
the Ferreira and Wemmer Companies. 

The town is planned into regular broad streets and into 
blocks of erven 60 by 100 feet, street corner " stands " being 
only 50 by 50. Three large squares have been laid off, the 
main one, the Market Square, being the most spacious in 
South Africa. There are considerably over a thousand stands 
or measured plots of ground, and about the same number in 
the combined townships already named. A thousand stands 
for residential purposes have also been sold by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Natal Camp, where some of the best properties are 
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situated, is half-an-hour's walk from town. The stands in 
iihe town were sold by auction in the early part of February 
last, and the majority of them realised less than £10 each. 
Since then, however, many of them have changed hands at 
high figures, some for business and others for speculative 
operations. Several have been sold for as much as £750 
apiece. 

Some of the stands in Commissioner Street, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the Central Hotel and the Market 
Square, have been in very great demand at extraordinary 
prices. Small pieces of ground, giving only a dozen feet 
Montage, have been realising as many pounds per month for 
ground rent alone. One lady, the owner of a tiny comer 
•canteen, the site of which originally cost less than £20, and 
the building on which may be valued at £150, was a few 
months back offered £1,500 in cash for the property and a 
rental of £100 per month for 18 months, three months* rent 
to be paid in advance. She declined the offer. She was also 
proffered a rental of £15 per month for a piece of ground 
18 by 20 feet adjoining the whisky bottle property, and this 
she also refused. 

There is a sa3dng on the Fields when extravagant prices 
Are offered and refused for anything, ** Well, two fools met 
then." It would be ungallant to apply the saying to any 
transactions in which the fair sex are engaged, but the 
instances I have given may be taken as fair illustrations of 
the high values sometimes placed upon property at Johannes- 
burg. 

There are still traces of the canvas houses of a few 
months back, but as I have said, they are disappearing. 
Green and burnt brick edifices are in some cases taking their 
places, but the town generally is being built of wood and iron. 
That style, however, has been already improved upon by 
•some, and to-day you will see in various parts of the town 
substantial erections of brick and stone. 

In one spot, however, right in the heart of the town, was 
to be seen not long ago what must have been a relic of the 
Tery first days of Johannesburg, viz., a chemist's shop in a 
small tent. How the delicate stock fared in rain or wind was 
A problem* 

Amongst the better class of structures may be particularly 
noticed the large double-storied stone building put up in the 
Market Square by Messrs. Henwood, Son & Co. Near the 
fiame spot Messrs. Bandies Bros. & Hudson, Scott, Guthrie 
4Uid Co., and Dick and Rogerson are well represented. 
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Amongst others who have secured good properties at 
Johannesburg are Messrs. Harvey, Greenacre & Co., Messrs 
Parker, Wood & Co., Mr. D. McDonald, and others. I was- 
glad to see these Katal houses stepping in even at the 
eleventh hour to claim their natural share of the great trade- 
of the Band. 

Natal has five-sixths of the Barberton trade in her hand ; 
there is no reason why she should not have half Miat of the 
Rand. There is every reason why she should have it. A. 
great struggle is being made by the Cape for the trade, but it 
will be an unsuccessful, though it is at present a powerful 
effort, if Natal pushes on railway communication to Johan- 
nesburg. 

The Cape Colony should be completely out-distanced in 
the race, as Natal is geographically positioned to command 
the commerce of the southern country in which gold is being; 
found, and that is a vast stretch spreading nearer and nearer 
to the Natal border. 

By way of showing the confidence of the Cape people ia 
the Rand, I may particularly notice what has already been 
done at Johannesburg by a King Williamstown firm. They 
have secured blocks of erven in four different parts of the 
town on which they will erect the same number of extensive 
stores, each to contain the goods representative of the various 
branches of their business. In addition to this they will put 
up a large stone edifice in the Market Square. 

Many of the Cape merchants are not stopping at commer- 
cial connection with the Rand ; besides supporting prospectors 
they have secured interests in some of the largest mining 
concerns on the Fields. 

The public buildings at Johannesburg do not so far merit 
extended notice. The post-ofl&ce for a long time was very 
insufficient in size for the requirements of the public, and 
two men were compelled by the Government to do the work 
of six. Some important letters addressed there to myself 
have never come into my possession. 

When I saw the enclosure in which the clerks had to work 
and the endless piles of letters, I despaired of my missing 
epistles coming to hand and the result shows with reason. I 
mention my case, as what happened to me will,, of course, 
happen to the hundreds who struggle eagerly for letters every 
day at the holes in the front wall of the postal shanty. 

The crowds round the post-office window have frequently 
to wait half a day only to be told there are no letters for 
them. Thev stand outside while a clerk reads out the names 
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of the parties he has letters for, beginning with any givea 
initial, say '* L." If Walker takes a stroll he runs the risk, 
of being absent while the ** Ws " are being examined. 

The Smiths are badly off at Johannesburg, as there is a^ 
great deal of business and domestic cross-purposing through, 
persons not writing initials legibly. It not inifrequently 
happens that Mrs. A. Smith gets Mr. B. Smith's sausages,, 
wlule the latter finds the only salve to her disappointment in 
putting the former's joint in her oven — if she has got one yet» 

To return to the post-office, matters are now mended some* 
what by the removal to a larger building, but much loss must 
have occurred already to business men. The officials though 
provided with more accommodation recently are not yet too 
well off. The anxious countenances and hasty whisperings of 
many of those who crush at the little aperture through which 
messages are taken and received betray the fact that sbar& 
gambling is not confined to any one place. 

It is a busy office, and the over-worked clerks do their 
best for the public ; indeed I may mention here that I was 
particularly struck by the civility of the telegraph clerks all 
over the Transvaal, a civility all the more acceptable when 
one remembers the frequently trying circumstances under 
which they perform their delicate and weary duty. The 
offices of the Landdrost and the Mining Commissioner are 
near the Market Square, and again the same tale of absurdly 
limited space is to be told. 

As for the Court House, if two prisoners were being tried 
for the same offence one would have to stand outside, that is 
if the magistrate had to be accommodated with a seat. But 
all this is being altered. Government buildings will in the 
course of a few months be erected on the north side of the 
Market Square. The contract price is £8,000, but as there 
l^as been no stipulation as to fittings and furniture the cost 
will probably be half as much again. The buildings will 
consist of accommodation for the telegraph and postal depart- 
ments, offices for the Landdrost, with a Court House in the 
centre of the building, 25 by 35 feet, rooms for the Tax 
Collector and Claim Inspector, while for the Mining Com- 
missioner's offices there will be five rooms, in one of wMch the 
Diggers' Committee will hold their sittings. The whole 
building will present a frontage of 200 feet and be 70 feet deep. 

A convenient hospital is shortly to be erected, with four 
wards and rooms for doctors, nurses, and attendants. A 
much-needed gaol has been begun, and it will be surrounded 
by a wall, also required. At present there being littlr 
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no accommodation for ** prisoners/' lashes are freely admin- 
istered, and it is one of the favourite '* sights *' at Johannesburg 
to have a look at the morning floggings. The policemen, both 
mounted and foot, are a natty-looking lot of men, dressed in 
canary cord clothing and apparently well supplied with cigars. 

The important matter of water supply has been engaging 
the attention of the Johannesburgers closely. At present the 
inhabitants draw their water from wells sunk a few feet, but 
as they are finding that it is not so pure as it should be, some 
-of them have adopted artesian wells which at considerable 
depth yield better water. 

Some little time ago the Government acquired over five 
hundred acres of the adjoining farm, Bramfontein, for £5,600, 
from which to draw water. The purchase is a bad one though, 
as only some 400 gallons of water per hour ooze out of the 
spring it was intended to supply the town from. The Land- 
drost has done his best to utilise this supply. He has cleared 
out and fenced in the spring, draining the valley and con- 
■serving the water in a dam where ducks disport themselves 
and horses and cattle drink. 

The purchased land, however, will be useful as a public 
grazing ground and serve the purpose of a proper commonage, 
which was not provided for in the la3dng out of the town. 
An enterprising landowner is negotiating with the Govern- 
ment on behalf of a water supply company which has just 
been successfully floated with a large capital. 

It is proposed to feed the town with water from the 
property, adjacent to the town, at an elevation of some fifty 
feet. It is said a spring on the farm will yield 120,000 gallons 
per diem. The plan is to convey the water to a reservoir in 
the town and deliver it at certain rates in carts, full tanks 
being provided at different parts of the town for fire ex- 
tinguishing purposes. 

The scheme, I am told, will but lead the way to a larger 
one of distributing water by pipes, a project said to be mooted 
by an English company. 

But public feeling is not altogether in favour of this private 
method of supplying the indispensable element at erratic rates. 
It is held by some that the Government will make a great 
blunder if they grant this coDcession, and that they should 
keep the important matter of water in their own hands. An 
ample supply can be obtained in the neighbourhood, pumping 
machinery strong enough to get water to a sufficiently high 
level being alone required. 

Nothing has yet been done by the Government to Hght the 
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town. At night Johannesburg streets are in darkness but for 
the brilliant and welcome lights of the canteens which, as a 
rule, mark the comers of thoroughfares. 

Considering that Johannesburg has from 5,000 to 6,000 
white inhabitants and at least a thousand blacks, the sanitary 
condition of the town is very good. This is due chiefly to the 
keen interest in the general welfare displayed by the Land- 
drost. Ample public conveniences have been placed in 
various parts of the town, and rigid regulations are enforced 
in respect of these. A sanitary inspector has been appointed, 
and the pail system has been introduced. 

Convicts undergoing punishment for graver offences are 
employed in removing soil and refuse. There is little doubt 
that Johannesburg will be one of the healthiest towns in 
South Africa, if measures are taken to carry out on a large 
scale the good work which the Landdrost has begun. How 
easily it might have been otherwise is self-apparent. 

The leading institution of the town as yet is the morning 
market. Sales of all descriptions of produce, firewood, &c., are 
conducted every morning, and the populace turn out largely to 
these before breakfast. The produce sales are conducted by 
the smart marketmaster and his equally smart assistant, the 
bids being rapidly called out alternately in Dutch and English. 

Many of the inhabitants buy all their household requisites" 
at the morning market. Not only are vegetables of many 
classes and other produce quickly knocked down, but the 
marketmaster sells cartloads of oxen and sheep cut up in 
hunks, legs, and sides to **suit purchasers." Many a man 
may be seen walking to his diggings carrying in triumph his 
purchase of meat. 

The following were the prices at which some of the lots I 
saw sold ruled : — Barley, bag, 10s. to 15s. ; Boer meal, 16s. 6d. 
to 24s. ; butter, per lb., 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; cabbuges, each, 2s. 
chaff, per bale, 7s. 6d. to 9s. ; cucumbers, per lot, 6d. to 2s. 
eggs, per dozen, 2s. 6d. ; forage, per 100 bundles, 24s. to 37s. 
fowls, each, 2d. to Is. ; grass, sweet, 5s. to 7s. 6d. ; Kafir com 
meal, 12s. to 16s. ; mealies, 13s. 6d. to 158. ; mealie meal, per 
bag, 15s. to 16s. 6d. ; meat, 3d. to 6d. ; oranges, per 100, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. ; paving stones, per load, 25s. to 358. ; potatoes, per 
bag, 20s. to 258. ; potatoes, sweet, 5s. 6d. to 9s. ; quinces, per 
100, 2s. ; reeds, 14s. to 248. ; salt, per bag, 10s. to 148. ; 
slaughter oxen, 57s. 6d. to 80s. ; tomatoes, per lot, Is. ; wood, 
per load, 208. to 608. 

It is hardly surprising that with such prices available the 
Boers prefer going a long way to the market at Johannesr 
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burg than shorter distances to the public markets of Pretoria, 
Potchefstroom, Heidelberg, and Middleburg. It is no un- 
common sight to see over a hundred wagons and other vehicles 
laden with produce brought into the morning market. 

Another proof of how well the Gold Fields are serving the 
Government may be adduced by mentioning that they get 
a-half per cent, upon the amount this produce fetches. The 
market returns for the month of June represented the hand- 
some sum of £9,000, and for July — the middle of winter — 
nearly as much. On a Saturday morning a dozen auctioneers 
may be seen and heard yelling over their heterogeneous 
merchandise. Spectators are present in crowds, and buyers 
are not few. 

The market place while business is on is the favourite ren- 
dezvous of the loafer, both black and white, and in too many 
cases it is the happy hunting ground of the pick-pocket, to the 
level of whose pranks the intelligence of the lounging Dutch- 
man has hardly yet reached. Boers in carts, on horseback, 
and on foot, shoal to the Saturday market and often prefer 
paying more at the market stand for the articles they require 
than they could buy them for at the stores. 

The joke of the hammer-man and the excitement of out- 
bidding a neighbour form the compensation with the Boer as 
with his more civilised brother in older countries than South 
African States. 

But the Boer is an important element in the Johannesburg 
community. It is he who with his wife and family beside 
him on the outskirts patiently makes large numbers of the 
green bricks of which the town is partly being composed. 

It is also a noteworthy feature of the Hfe of Johannesburg 
that hundreds of the poorer classes of Boers are settling in the 
town and turning their attention to miscellaneous occupations. 
They are to be seen not only in the brickyards, but on the 
ficaffolding and roofs of the new houses, carting water and 
building material, driving cabs and eking out a Hving by 
labour of other kinds. A healthy sign this, and one which 
augurs well for the country. 

The other institutions of a large town are rapidly develop- 
ing at Johannesburg. The days of paying 3s. for a bed among 
broken bottles and glasses on the earth floor of a canteen have 
passed away. There will soon, perhaps, be more hotels than 
may find profitable business, while three clubs and two ex- 
changes are in course of construction. 

There is the usual debating society already, and news- 
papers have started in such quick succession as to suggest 
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iears for their commercial stability. One of these, the Mining 
Argus, published daily, is owned by Mr. C. W. Deecker, no 
stranger to popular and successful Transvaal journalism, 
v^rhile of the others, the Digger* s News and the Standard — ^both 
well-conducted sheets — were started by Cape pressmen. A 
fourth pap^r is the Bepuhlikein, the publication of which in 
Dutch and English has been transferred from Pretoria to 
Johannesburg. A fifth paper is the gratis Advertiser ^ while 
the Messrs. Sheffield, of Grahamstown, are removing the plant 
of the Eastern Star to the town with a view to re-establishing 
their respected journal there. 

The banks already founded are the Natal and Standard, 
a.nd there is a talk of the Bank of Africa opening .a Branch. 
A theatre is to be built by a limited liability company. The 
Drama at present finds a home in an oblong iron building, the 
erstwhile public hall of a Natal town. 

The canteen smoking concert, where your presence is 
welcome so long as you have money to spend in drink, is a 
popular form of amusement. And little wonder. People 
must have some form of relaxation, and there is at least 
warmth and shelter at these canteens, which, as at Barberton, 
are found on every second erf, when they do not adjoin each 
other. The billiard-room at the Central Hotel is a sight to 
see. It is packed like a herring barrel with all sorts of 
persons, many of whom could not handle a cue for the richest 
claim on the Band. How play goes on is a mystery, as the 
crowd surges close to the table. It is all for shelter and 
company, for the young " digger ** is very gregarious. 

Of course there is a race course on which a successful 
Jubilee Turf Meeting was held. The word Jubilee reminds 
one that some of the youths of Johannesburg made night 
hideous with their ostentatious and discordant sounds of 
^* loyalty " as the Queen's birthday was ushered in. 

A more pleasing feature of that auspicious anniversary was 
the despatch of a cablegram ** From Englishmen, Band, to 
General Ponsonby: Loyal subjects congratulate Queen on 
lier birthday and Jubilee anniversary." The popular reply 
was prompt : " From Edward, Balmoral, to Englishmen, 
Johannesburg: Her Majesty thanks you for your kind 
telegram." 

The receipt of the royal answer was the occasion of much 
enthusiasm, and as the news of the gracious response went 
round the camp the health of Her Majesty was drunk in many 
another ** One more glass." 

Public worship is not by any means neglected. A tem- 
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porary English Church, to cost £1,000, is in course of erection,, 
and the Wesley ans are also building. The Presbyterians,. 
Baptists and Gongregationalists have established themselves^ 
while Boman CathoUc schools are being built in addition to 
a chapel. 

The two sections of the Dutch Church, that of the Dopper 
element, and that of the Beformed Church, are having ^eir 
spiritual wants suitably provided for so far as the erection of 
churches is concerned. 

Two or three small private schools have been opened,, 
besides those in connection with the English and Bomau 
CathoHc churches. The domestic servant is at Johannesburg, 
as all over the Transvaal, a source of great trouble to the 
housewife. Native labour in general is very unreliable. Mr. 
Von Brandis, the Landdrost, told me that no dependence 
could be placed on the promise of the natives to work ; they 
would desert at a moment's notice. 

I hear that a Durban man sends up batches of Natal 
natives to work on engagements for six months. They are 
paid nothing until the term of contract expires, but they are 
provided with good food and clothing during their time of 
service. The house " helps " are found chiefly in Basutos, 
whose kitchen lingo is a Dutch patois. 

A Natal housewife will not get what she wants at Johan- 
nesburg by saying to the kitchen boy, *'Leta mansa," or 
** bass umlila, and ainsa ketel." She will have to say, '* Loop 
haal water," and " Maak de feer en de ketel kook." The 
cost of living in Johannesburg will be gathered from the list 
of market prices I have given, but I heard great grumbling 
there, as elsewhere, at the Government duties on the neces- 
saries of life. 

I think I have said enough to show that the skeleton and 
the flesh of a Ballarat have been provided at Johannesburg. 

It is now for a large community to supply the life blood — 
the gold. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Discovering the Rand. 

AS my visit to the Witwatersrand Gold Fields led me to 
form the opinion that when they are systematically 
and economically opened up they will become a great 
gold-producing centre, I took special pains to ascertain the 
truth as to their discovery. I thought that as years passed 
away reliable data on the point would be more difficult of 
access, and that if any disputation is to arise on the subject 
it should take place now when there are those on the spot 
ready to substantiate their claims to the honour of discovering 
an immense gold field. 

To obtain the information I wished I was, of course, com- 
pelled to rely upon those most intimately concerned, but the 
names which accompany the following statements will be 
sufficient guarantee of their trustworthiness. I am confining 
myself to the recent discovery of the Rand; many years 
before Johannesburg was dreamt of gold had been found at 
Witwatersrand. As far back as 1854 there appeared in the 
Friend of the Free State a paragraph setting forth that one 
Jan Marais *' went to work here at some spots which resemble 
the soil in the Australian diggings, and really succeeded in 
finding what he sought." The writer of that far back period 
continues : " I believe his first attempt was at Yokes Skeys 
River, not far from Vaal River, but the quantity there found 
was trifling. 

*' The spot now opened at Witwatersrand appears to be 
promising. A sample of the precious dust from the latter 
digging was pubhcly exhibited in the Court House at 
Potchefstroom, but the place was so crowded that I could not 
get a near sight of the precious stuff. I understand that 
Marais is to get £500 for his discovery, and a further yearly 
stipend for working the mine, but the betrayal of the golden 
secret is to be death without benefit of clergy.*' 

I wonder if Marais is still alive, or if the writer of these 
words is still in the flesh. If they are they would get a nearer 
sight now of masses of the "precious stuff" taken from the 
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same district. A reliable informant who has moved about the 
whole of the Pretoria mineral country gave me his ideas thus : 
** My earliest information regarding the discovery of the 
Band is this. In 1884 a man named Arnold informed 
Geldenhuis of gold on his farm. This information reached 
Mr. Harry Struben, who bought the farm out of Geldenhuis's 
estate later, and opened the Confidence Eeef. This reef 
showed assays of 960 ounces gold to the ton, and on milling 
gave but poor results. Mr. Geldenhuis when he gave up his 
farm took to prospecting, and he found a rich vein to the east 
of the Confidence Eeef, which showed good gold. The farmers 
for miles around used to visit these places and bring specimens 
of their quartz to compare and be tested. 

*'A workman of Mr. Struben*s named Walker went pro- 
specting one Sunday, and found gold in some conglomerate on 
Oosthuizen's. Messrs. Coleman and Eosenstein, of Pretoria, 
found gold on the adjoining portion, and leased it. Walker 
got claims and opened the vein, and from these continuations 
and discoveries on the line led to the main reef being opened 
.and proved throughout." 

I heard later, however, that the man Arnold did not dis- 
cover gold. He was employed by Mr. H. Struben to sink on 
a reef at Geldenhuis's Farm after Mr. Struben had bought it . 
Gold had already been found on Grobbelar's Farm, 12 miles 
north-west under the same range, and it was being worked 
by E. C. Green, Sonnenberg and Bantjes on what is now 
known as Kromdrai. That gold was, however, quite out of 
the '* lie " of the present known conglomerate. That is on 
the south of the range, and was discovered by Mr. Fred 
Struben while tracing the gold-bearing gneiss lode or dyke from 
Sterkfontein eastwards along the top of the Witwatersrand. 
I may remark here, also, that the assay of the Confidence 
Eeef showed 913 ounces of gold and 362 ounces of silver to 
the ton. It was to the Messrs. Struben I looked for the most 
complete accounts of the birth of the Witwatersrand Fields. 
Both of them are so well-known ahke in Natal and the 
Transvaal as upright and straightforward gentlemen that in 
giving their statements they need no introduction at my hands. 
The account of his experience which Mr. Fred Struben gave 
to me was as follows ; — 

'* My attention was first drawn to the Witwatersrand by 
the formation I saw there in December, 1883. At that time 
I considered it auriferous and certainly by far the best forma- 
tion of any I had seen in South Africa. I had up to that 
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time seen a great deal of the South African formation, viz., 
in part of Natal, Zululand, Swazieland, Free State, Lyden- 
berg, Barrett's Berlin, Marabastadt, Waterberg, in fact all 
the then known Gold Fields of the Transvaal and a greater 
portion of the country itself. I was amongst the first who 
worked at Pilgrim's Best, and in 1882 I worked at Barrett's 
Berlin for some seven months. In 1883 I discovered gold and 
other minerals at Waterberg and in many other parts of the 
Transvaal, and I took notes as I went along. I merely state 
this to show that I had some little practical knowledge about 
gold prospecting, besides what I had gained out of books, 
which enabled me to form my opinion of the Band. 

** While prospecting about the country I carefully compiled 
a map showing the vast mineral wealth of the Transvaal, 
showing where reefs were to be found. This map I sent some 
time ago to London to be published, but unfortunately it has 
miscarried, and up to the present I have not been able to 
trace it. 

*' In January, 1884, I started prospecting Witwatersrand, 
and commenced on a farm named Sterkfontein at the west 
end of the range here. On the very second day I found a 
reef showing gold which assayed on the surface 6 dwts. and 
at 50 feet had improved so that some of it reached nearly 
two ounces. 

** On this farm and surrounding country I prospected for 
some seven months. During that time I was also prospecting 
a farm some 12 miles to the east. 

** On the 18th September, 1884, I struck a gneiss vein 
some four feet thick, showing very rich and in some rock 
visible gold. Some of the rock assayed as high as 913 oz. 
gold and 362 oz. of silver to the ton. 

** On finding this my brother and self decided to erect a 
five-stamp mill to give the reef and this part of the country a 
good trial, which we did, erecting the mill about December, 
1885. 

** Early in April, 1884, I first came across some water- 
worn pebbles on the very highest parts of the range. This I 
thought strange, and felt certain the whole country must have 
been at one time submerged. This naturally led me to think 
that there must be conglomerate beds or drifts in the neigh- 
bourhood, which possibly might carry gold, as in other parts 
of the world had been the case. I therefore determined to 
examine the country more closely. 

** By the end of April I had succeeded in finding two of 
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the conglomerate beds or reefs, but finding no gold in them I, 
for some time, gave them no further attention, as I was too 
busily engaged with other work just then. In March, 1885, 
I again turned my attention to them. This time I was more 
successful and found a great number, some of them bearing 
gold. 

** About this time I wrote my brother that I had made the 
discovery of a new formation, which in South Africa was not 
known hitherto, and that if it would give anything like payable 
gold there was room and work for hundreds of mills and 
thousands of miners. I showed these conglomerate beds to 
several parties, amongst them an expert, and was well laughed 
at for my trouble. In fact I was looked upon as an enthu- 
siast. Some friends went so far as to advise us to leave the 
Band. 

I was here at the time of the discovery of Moodie's, and 
the then proprietor of the properties kindly offered me the 
managership and a high salary with it, which I declined. It 
may appear strange to people not well up in the formations of 
this country, but I had marked in my map this belt as running 
right across the continent. A few months before Hoodie's 
was discovered I had written on my map a little south of 
Hoodie's and Barberton the following, * Should be very rich 
in gold about here.* 

*' Hany people have argued against my theory of this belt 
going across the continent and being one and the same belts 
as the Leydenburg, De Kaap, and Komatie belts. But a 
brief look at my map and the country would soon convince 
the most sceptical that I am right. 

** I may mention again that I cannot express how greatly I 
am disappointed at my map going astray in transit, as it con- 
tained very valuable iirformation which off and on took me over 
thirteen years to collect. In it I also show a section made by 
me of the country from the north side of the Hagaliesberg to 
the south of the Wit watersrand, giving the names and position 
of the several rocks and showing that a similar cut across 
from near Lydenburg to south of the Komatie gives the same 
class of rocks occurring more or less in the same positions, 
only extended over a greater area and in some parts destroyed, 
having come in contact with the Drakensberg. 

If anyone doubts my theory, let them look about the neigh- 
bourhood south of the Komatie, and I feel sure they will find 
the conglomerates there, although I have never seen them 
there. They have only to go to f ilgrim's Rest and Spitzkop, 
&c., and then come to this side of Pretoria to see that the 
rocks and formation are one and the same. 
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While on the subject I may as well give you a rough 
sketch of what rocks I found when making the section across 
the formation here. Let us commence, say at a point some 
miles north of the Magaliesburg on the extreme edge of a large 
upheaval, and go southward. We commence to get a belt 
made up of gneiss, syenite, and slates, diorites and slates, with 
quartz veins and large lodes. In this belt argentiferous copper 
and gold and iron are to be found. Next these comes a series 
of hills and valleys made up of quartzites, sandstone, gneiss, 
slates with dykes, and large bodies with diorites between each 
range, and travelling parallel with them. In this belt gold- 
bearing veins are found, and I believe in the valleys between 
the ranges a good alluvial deposit will be found. Next comes 
a belt of metamorphic limestone or dolomite from three to 
five miles broad. This belt contained various minerals, such 
as gold, argentiferous galena, copper, bismuth, iron, man- 
ganese, and I have found traces of tin. 

Up to this point the whole country dips with a slight 
incline to the north and is traversing east and west. Now 
comes another upheaval of granite intersected with diorite 
dykes and very large dykes made up of sandstone, quartz and 
slates. These mostly traverse the granite from north to south 
and form a very interesting study, as some of them contain a 
very great quantity of pyrites which, I think, contain a good 
percentage of gold. 

I am inclined to think that the conglomerate on the Band 
which is in close proximity to this derived its gold from these. 
This granite upheaval is in parts some 20 miles in width. I 
think that at no distant date this ground will be highly thought 
of, but that the abstracting of the metal will be done by a 
different process from that now adopted in the country. 

After leaving this formation we again get to sedimentary 
rocks and are now at the base of Witwatersrand. From here 
all the formation dips to the south at a great angle, in some 
parts quite vertical and traversing east and west. At the base 
of the Band there is a broad belt of micaceous schists and in 
some parts a little sandstone intersected by large diorite 
dykes and blows. Here are to be found some true fissure 
veins bearing gold. We crushed some 60 tons from one, which 
gave a return of close on an ounce to the ton. Next comes 
the Witwatersrand proper. 

This range is the water-shed of the greater portion of 
the Transvaal, and all its largest rivers take their rise from 
it. We shall commence with where the schists leave off. 
From here there is a series of tilted beds of sandstone, 
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quartzites, slates, and gneiss with diorite dykes traversing in 
parts with the formation and in other parts cutting across it, 
and more or less making a succession of faults. Li this por- 
tion quartz veins are found bearing gold, and some very rich 
parts have been struck. As we descend the range to the 
south fine conglomerate beds appear, imbedded in some 
instances between slates and sandstone, in others between 
sandstone alone. 

" The further south one goes the coarser the conglomerate 
pebbles become. There are a great series of these tilted beds 
which extend from the Eand to Klip Eiver, some eight miles 
wide. In this belt the far-famed * main reef ' and others are 
situated. On the extreme south of this belt a very curious 
and interesting action must have taken place during the 
upheaval, for here a large belt of diorite makes its appearance 
and has so completely doubled or folded the beds of sandstone 
and conglomerate, &c., that they about here dip to the north. 
After this to the south comes another series of sedimentary 
rocks, but as I have never given them any attention except 
that I know on the south side of them the coal measures 
commence, I need not give you any particulars of them. 

** About November, 1885, Mr. J. Bantjes commenced 
prospecting on the Eand at Eoodepoort. Being very un- 
successful in his researches, I showed him the conglomerates 
and advised him to work on them, as I felt sure some of them 
would turn out good. He expressed great surprise when I 
told him that the conglomerates I showed him contained gold. 

*' In January, 1886, we crushed some conglomerates for 
him and others, and they gave very poor results. Although 
disappointed he still kept up heart, and commenced looking 
about for another bed. 

** I may mention that, with the exception of ourselves, 
Mr. Bantjes and party were the only people at that time pros- 
pecting and working to any extent. In March, 1886, we crushed 
some conglomerates, 50 tons taken out by ourselves, which 
gave a return of 8 dwts. to the ton. Shortly after this, 
Walker, a former servant of ours, found on Langlaagte what is 
now known as the Main Eeef. A few weeks after I struck it on 
the one half of Vogelstruisfontein, and a few days after 
Bantjes struck it on the other half. From this place we 
crushed some 28 tons, which gave a return of 1 oz. 8 dwts. 
to the ton. 

" About this time some parties, Messrs. Plesse, de Villiers, 
and others, commenced work close to Johannnsburg. Since 
then the Fields have become so well known that any further 
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remarks from me are unnecessary. I may mention that I 
also prospected and found the reefs on the property now 
owned by Mr. Knight's company, and prospected several farms 
about there, besides the ones I have mentioned. In many 
places shafts of 40 and 60 feet were sunk, and on one farm 
an adit of over 400 feet was made." 

i have mentioned the name of Mr. Henry Struben in con- 
nection with the discovery of the Eand, and shall now give 
some particulars he imparted to me prior to my meeting his 
brother. Mr. Struben was good enough to furnish me with 
some of the results of his long observations of the mineral 
wealth of the Transvaal, and they are too valuable to be 
pigeon-holed. 

I need not repeat the details of the early finds given ma 
by Mr. Henry Struben ; it will suffice to say that he corrobo- 
rated his brother's statement. Mr. Struben referred to the- 
time when he kept his rich discovery secret on account of the 
high royalties claimed by the Government, but said that he- 
promised Mr. Kruger that when he became more liberal iiv 
his terms he would show him a reef with extremely rich gold. 

That reef assayed enormously high, but it did not prove 
to be permanently of anything approaching the high value 
indicated by the assay. 

A public exhibition of the rich Confidence Eeef was made 
by Mr. Struben before the Executive Council and Volksraad 
in Pretoria in July, 1885, Mr. Struben then asserting that the 
Band Fields would prove the largest in South Africa. He then 
took up leases and obtained a concession on his farm, 
also ordering machinery. He states positively that there can 
be no doubt that his brother, Mr. Fred Struben, was the first 
and only discoverer of the tilted conglomerates subsequently 
traced from farm to farm on the Eand. 

Some Dutchmen who were Uving on Mr. Struben's farm, 
on his recommendation took up leases along the Eand on 
Elandsfontein and Bramfontein, and — proceeded Mr. Struben ; 
** From that one discovery followed another. When we 
first discovered the conglomerates, we did not know which 
were the richest leads, but they have now been developed by 
practical men. The first who had any conglomerates crushed 
at our mill was Bantjes and party, but we showed them the 
conglomerates. 

** Last year, in October, the Government decided to pro- 
claim certain nine farms on the Eand as a public gold field, 
giving the proprietors the right to take up for themselves a 
jyro rata area according to the size of the farm as mining 
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leases with certain rights of water, &c. In all instances on 
these private lands the homesteads and a certain area were 
retained for the proprietors. The rest of the ground was 
then thrown open to the diggers at one pound per claim per 
month, one-half of which went to the proprietors and one-half 
to the Government. 

It is the opinion at present of experienced men who have 
had practical knowledge of the Band, that the better class of 
reefs running along the northern edge of the gold-bearing belt 
will, with the machinery at present at command, give an 
ounce or a little over an ounce to the ton, that is taking the 
belt right through, and that there are large reefs parallel with 
these on the southern side, which will run from 6 to 10 dwts. 
to the ton. 

** In regard to these Fields, recent discoveries prove that 
this gold-bearing belt extends to an unknown distance both 
east and west, because it is being followed up daily in both 
directions. A similar formation has been found south of the 
second belt of intrusive diorities in the vicinity of Heidelberg, 
a formation which appears to continue on to the Vaal Eiver, 
at a point between Potchefstroom and Heidelberg, and at 
intervals westward to an unknown distance past Schoonspruit, 
towards the Western border. 

'* In the ranges of the Magaliesberg, there are reefs of gold- 
bearing quartz, and also lodes of copper containing silver, 
while in the intermediate metamorphic limestone belt there is 
galena in large quantities containing a small percentage of 
silver. Some reefs of asbestos have also been found in this 
portion of the country. 

'* To the north of the large tilted quartzite ranges of the 
Magaliesberg, there are belts of breccia, also containing gold, 
and also beds of auriferous conglomerate, which up to the 
present moment have been very slightly explored. Lodes of 
silicate of copper, containing a very high percentage; of silver 
have been found in the broken country north of the Magalies- 
berg, the extent of which is not yet known. The most de- 
veloped mine of this ore at present is the Albert Mine, near 
the Ehinoster Kop lying to the north-east of Pretoria. Silver 
has also been found close to the north of Pretoria in car- 
bonates of copper. 

'* A range called the Eooiberg, lying about 60 miles north 
of the Magahesberg, has been prospected to a very limited 
extent, and gold found in gullies, but though no reef has yet 
been discovered, there undoubtedly is gold there. There are 
immense underground workings of the natives, to all appear- 
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ance for copper. They are very old workings, and are of vast 
extent. 

" Hematite iron ore which has been assayed up to 87 per 
cent, of pure maleable iron is found in many parts of the 
district. I sent this ore to Glasgow myself to get it assayed, 
and the report was that it was the second best ore in the 
world for making steel. Asbestos is found in different parts 
of this district, which I had valued in England up to £18 per 
ton. 

" With regard to fuel for working the ores found in the 
country, there is an unlimited supply. I say advisedly that 
hundreds of square miles of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal can be found all over the high table-lands between 
Pretoria, Middleburg and Wakkerstroom, as also to the south 
of Heidelberg on the Klip, Silverbank, and Vaal Eivers. 

" In the district of Zoutpansberg there is a very large belt 
bearing auriferous quartz veins, both near the old workings of 
EersteUng and in the ranges of Melitziesland, and the con- 
tinuation of the Makapanpoort mountains towards the 
Elephant's Eiver. A quartz mill is now being erected at 
Mount Mare in the district of Marabastad, where considerable 
mining work has been done by Mr. Napier and others. 

" The formation of the country indicates very powerful 
subterraneous action at remote periods, as all the quartzite 
dykes which have been left standing by the denudation of the 
softer intrusive rocks, are tilted at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and of course, the very fact of their being quartzite proves 
them to be metamorphic rocks." 

It will, I think, be admitted that to Mr. Fred Struben is 
due the honour of having discovered the Band Gold Fields. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 
The Band. — A Bird's-eye View. 

THE Witwatersrand Fields extend over such an immense 
tract of country that several months would be required 
to examine the workings which are going on all over 
them. I travelled along the ** main " reef for over thirty miles, 
and had by no means exhausted all that is to be seen in the 
way of the development of payable auriferous ground. 

As compared with the Kaap Fields the Band is as flat as a 
pancake, so that a big stretch of ground can be got over in a 
very short time, either in a trap or on horseback as the 
predilections of the visitor may dictate. Before proceeding to 
give brief detailed descriptions of some of the Band pro- 
perties I inspected it seems a convenient plan to take a 
bird's-eye view of the Fields in a kind of chronological order 
of the discovery and development of the different districts. 

I have given as I could best get it an account of the actual 
finding of the first payable gold on the White Waters Bange. 
The first news taken to Pretoria of such a discovery went from 
Oosthuizen's Farm. Information was given to the Government 
in May of last year by Col. Ferreira, C.M.G., that rich gold 
had been found in the neighbourhood of Gatsrand, that the 
bodies of gold-bearing ore were regular and ran for miles and 
that they would carry a large population and lead to an 
immense iAdustry. 

The news did not at first command much attention, but 
the President and Executive intimated their intention of 
aiding the mining industry and of proclaiming the district if 
the place were proved to contain payable gold. Col. Ferreira. 
was asked to report on the district at once, and this he did, 
showing his faith in the Fields by securing a considerable 
holding for himself and his friends on the reef. The line of 
the reef was traced from Langlaagte to the east, past Widow 
Oosthuizen's, through Doomfontein, right up to Graafs Driefon- 
tein and beyond. To the west of Langlaagte the line was 
discovered to extend through Paardeplaats and Vogelstruisf on- 
"^^in to Boodepoort. 
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At this time Mr. Bantjes had found the reef at Vogelstruis- 
fontein on a Potchefstroom syndicate's ground. A party of 
ten farmers took Van Wyk's portion of Eoodepoort and 
opened the reef in the claims known as Weilbach's. Messrs. 
Jacobson and Kauffman did the same on the western portion 
of Eoodepoort, but it was done in such an indefinite sort of 
way and with such unimportant results that it is unnecessary 
to follow the ground further in that direction at present. 

The work done up to May of last year at Langlaate showed 
so well that the Government were urged to throw open the 
nine farms, Langlaate, Driefontein, Eoodepoort, Eandtjes- 
laagte, Doomfontein, Vogelstruisfontein, Paardeplaats, Turf- 
font ein and Elandsfontein. They proclaimed these on the 
18th July, agreeing to recognise the owners' past action as 
regards the allotment of claims, while licenses were granted to 
work on the various places. 

At this time the genuineness of the Fields was apparent. 
Test crushings from the ground of Bantjes and others had 
inspired further confidence^ and speculators from all parts of 
South Africa began to shoal to the Eand. Property and 
claims fetched high prices, and in very little time most of the 
known good ground had been bought up and many companies 
were formed. 

Mr. Wm. Knight, from Kimberley, made some tests of 
Graafs Farm, Driefontein, and being satisfied with these he 
introduced the property to the public at Kimberley by pro- 
moting a company with a capital of £210,000. It is hardly 
necessary to say that such a financial scheme somewhat 
startled the Eand, and among the class of speculators pure 
and simple raised the already high values they had placed 
upon the properties they had acquired. But the general 
public could not be got to believe that upon r- e surface 
proofs any gold property should be worth nearly •, j[uarter of 
a million of money. Knight's stock recoiled on t" rT* jromoters, 
and they had to support their prospectus and cake up the 
bulk of their shares to get their list completed. Later on the 
Company had a test crushing of 50 tons, which gave a return 
of 12J dwts. The management declared that the ore tried was 
not all from the reef, but that part of it came from casing, &c. 

As a further demonstration of the value of the property the 
reefs were bared on the surface for a distance of some eleven 
hundred yards, and I am told that some fifty pounds weight 
of ore gave a net result of 1 oz. 12 dwts. Looking at the 
property as an outsider and one who has seen many mining 
clisappointments, I am of opinion that the tests previously 
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made were of no practical value to the public, and that the 
return from the unquestionably great body of stuff may 
not permanently reach even the first crushing result of 
12i dwts. 

I shall not say the Company may not fulfil the financial 
expectations of the promoters, but it is time the public 
realised that half an ounce with good working facihties is a 
satisfactory return from a gold property. They must become 
more accustomed to considerations of pennyweights rather 
than of ounces. 

On the Knight Company's property there is a shaft some 
70 feet deep, at the lowest part of wnich the reef is said to 
run richer than it is on the surface. The shaft has several 
feet of water in it, and it is impossible to state more than 
hearsay on this point. As I shall describe my visit to the 
property I need not refer to it further here. 

The "Main" reef from Blandsfontein to Roodepoort, a 
distance of at least 20 miles, is now opened in one continuous 
line. It consists of four or five narrow veins of conglomerate 
locally called '< bank-et " (emphasis is on the second syllable), 
a name given by the Boers to the stuff on account of its 
similarity to *' Almond Rock," auriferous pebbles being the 
almonds, and the sometimes soft and sometimes hard gold- 
yielding ore in which they lie being the sticky stuff. These 
veins run almost parallel, but along the line touch and merge 
erratically into two veins, and sometimes into one. One lode 
termed on the Rand the " rich leader *' carries very good 
gold, but it is only in isolated spots that the other veins show 
more than good prospects. 

At Wemmer's and the Jubilee Companies, for example, this 
leader is exceptionally rich ; respectable crushings have shown 
results of from four to eleven ounces to the ton, but the 
public must never forget that this gold comes from a narrow 
vein which may or may not pinch out. Of course this is but 
equivalent to saying to the gold miner or to the experienced 
mining investor, *' It may rain to-morrow." I do not, 
however, write for ** experts," but for the general public, 
who still sadly need education in the matter of gold invest- 
ment. 

Taking their cue from the Witwatersrand ^Knight's) 
Company, nearly the whole of the main reef claimholders 
about Johannesburg are engaged purely and simply in surface 
mining. Cuttings or trenches are made in the ground, and 
the reefs are bared to make what the inexperienced investor 
lider as a grand mining demonstration. Such a mode 
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of developing the Witwatersrand Fields is to be strongly con- 
demned. It should be apparent to those concerned in this 
work that people who have invested in shares in companies — 
the share gambler takes no thought of the matter — already 
believe that the reefs run through the ground, and do not 
require enormously expensive demonstrations of the fact to 
be followed by the possible ruin of their properties. 

In many concerns on the Band the capital which should 
be expended on the main and deep prospecting test shafts is 
being wasted on this superficial banket panorama. A mining 
innovation has been introduced all along the Band, and a 
cruel experiment is being practised, the painful smart of which 
must yet be felt by shareholders. I am glad to be able to say 
that this huge mining blunder has become apparent to some 
of the companies who are beginning to open up their mines 
by main shafts and underground workings. 

The Band even in its present early development covers 
a great area. It now extends all the way from Heidelberg 
with a northward curve to Knight's, there being a con- 
tinuation from Knight's to the east past Buiker*s (Noyce's) 
fajrms. 

All the reefs in these localities are mostly broken, and no 
direct continuation of the main reef as it exposes itself at 
Johannesburg has as yet been found, neither are the reefs as 
rich as those on the main line, but many of them may pay 
well yet. To the south of this line are the Else's and Bas's 
lines of reef supposed to be continuations of the far-off Kim- 
berley, Sunday and Free State reefs which run to the south 
of Boodepoort parallel with the main reef. The bodies of 
these reefs are very large and well defined, having in most 
cases a very shallow dip. They carry on an average only a 
few pennyweights of gold, but in some places prospect up to 
half an ounce. 

There is not much water neao: the reefs, but the Klip Biver 
runs within nine miles of the veins. This is a tolerably 
strong stream, and many of the holders of property in this 
direction contemplate crushing at it with water power, the 
scheme of a tramway from the reefs to the river being under 
consideration. To make the reefs pay very good management 
will be necessary. 

There may be some room for wasteful management on the 

f round in and round Johannesburg, but there is none here, 
f it is practised on these reefs it will probably happen to the 
owners, as it has happened in many cases of low-grade ores 
in America and Australia, that future generations of mining 
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Tnen will reap the benefit of the exertions of the present by 
the adoption of a more economical method of working. 

Taking the bird's-eye sweep of the main reef again, it is 
being worked on a continuous hne to the west from Johan- 
nesburg past Eoodepoort. On the claims recently sold by 
Mr. J. De VilUers to Messrs. Jules, Porges & Co. there is a 
shaft some 70 feet. The reef shows a width of from eight to 
ten feet at the lowest depth, and it is carrying good gold. 
The reef continues unbroken through Mr. Percy Whitehead's 
rich ground, on which heavy work is going on, also on the 
open system. 

I give fuller details of the work on this fine property, but 
may say here that Mr. Whitehead is over sixty feet down on 
his richest vein, and has been taking out 2,000 tons for a test 
crushing. The ore being extracted is in some cases covered 
with fine visible gold, and it is very confidently anticipated 
that the result of the total crushing will show a high result. 
The crushing is going on at Struben's Mill, and not a grain of 
gold is being lost that can be saved by the appliances at work. 
Mr. F. Struben is managing the mill, of which he is now a 
complete master, and he is putting through only five tons per 
diem instead of ten as hitherto. 

Mr. J. B. Eobinson's portion of Langlaagte carries the 
lodes from Mr. Whitehead's westwards. Every preparation 
is being made to render this property a complete mining 
success. Incline shafts are already completed to a depth of 
60 feet, the reefs showing increased width and richness as 
compared with their supericial size and quality. 

As regards machinery for the ground the best manufac- 
tured Fraser and Chalmers' (Chicago) 20-stamp battery has 
arrived, and to it will be added a 30-stamp Sandycroft mill 
and a 50-stamp Eobey. The mines are to be opened on the 
Califomian system of deep workings on a plan specially 
prepared by a mining engineer selected from America. The 
first level at 50 feet is finished and it should convince neigh- 
bouring proprietors of the great disadvantages of surface 
mining. 

The Paarl Pretoria Company's ground comes next to the 
west, and here a shaft of 60 feet shows the reef unbroken, 
wide and rich. The Company have a 30-stamp Fraser 
& Chalmers' Californian mill, with twelve frue vanners, 
grinders and concentrators — one of the most complete mills on 
Sie Band. The reef from here to Eoodepoort is being worked by 
email syndicates and companies, but not with the same spirit 
as is shown by their eastern neighbours. 
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The main reef seems to turn at Eoodepoort. There is no 
direct continuation apparent. The lines occur more to the 
north and the veins have a north-easterly direction. The 
Botha Eeef, which runs for a long distance, has a large body 
and carries fair gold. Mr. C. J. Ehodes on behalf of a 
London Company paid £40,000 in cash and £30,000 in shares 
for a farm on which this reef runs. The immense purchase 
was made on very shallow tests, and it remains to be seen 
whether this clever speculator has not ventured too much on 
surface indications or what they would call in America, grass 
roots. A test crushing of 50 tons from this reef returned 
13 dwts. of gold to the ton. 

An intrusive vein of white quartz found on the adjoining 
farm, Grey's, produced some 112 ounces of gold from a pocket 
near the surface. A great deal of attention was drawn to 
this discovery at first on account of the coarseness of the 
gold, the whole of which was of an alluvial nature. But 
it is believed that the reef does not carry more gold and 
is like some known of at the Kaap, which have shown 
a soft shoot and left the larger harder mass an unpayable 
body. 

The conglomerate is being worked at Paardeplaats ; and 
on Luipaard's Vlei, where the Zuurbult Company have six 
claims, there is a vein of hard bluish conglomerate, some 
three feet wide. The gold varies, and although higher tests 
have been made the reef seems to run about half an ounce. 
Immediately to the west the bodies are very broken. 

The banket continues through Middle Vlei and other farms 
right on to Potchefstroom and past as far as Klerksdorp, a 
distance of eighty or more miles, but the reefs, excepting at 
distant intervals, do not seem to maintain their gold, and Httle 
can be said of them at present. 

About twenty-five miles to the north is Blaawbank. The 
property has been known for some years as gold-bearing. A 
battery is kept going and the **blow " is being worked with 
very good results. A reef has been found to the east at a place 
called '* Golden Valley," the quartz from which carries coarse 
visible gold. The vein, which is about two feet wide, dips 
east, runs north and south, and is cased in hard slate. This 
line of gold is being worked upon to the east on a farm, half 
of which is under contract to Messrs. Eudd, Ehodes & Co., 
and the other half to Dr. Schulz and Mr. A. Marais. The 
veins here are from two to three feet thick and are similar in 
appearance to those of Blaawbank, being rich. The gold is 
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unusually coarse and plentiful. The best gold is found in 
decomposed parts of the quartz, which is hea^y charged with 
oxidised iron and manganese. 

There are numerous other gold spots on the Band which 
could be mentioned here, but enough is given in this chapter, 
I think, to form a fair bird's-eye view of the Witwatersrand 
Fields proper. 
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CHAPTBE XXIX, 

A Visit to Knight's. 

I OCCUPIED myself for some time in examining the pro- 
perties on the main reef as far east as the ground of 
the Witwatersrand Company ^ more familiarly known 
as Knight's. It lies about 13 miles to the north-east of 
Johannesburg on the Farm Driefontein, which has now been 
bought by the Company. The farm is bounded on the north 
by Eietfontein, on the east by Klipfontein, Grootdraai, and 
Eietfontein, on the south by Leeuwpoort and Klippoortje, and 
on the west by Elandsfonfcein, 

As there are other Driefontein s, Elandsfonteins and Eiet- 
fonteins to the west of Johannesburg, I do not know that I 
have here imparted much information to the general reader. 
Eand nomenclature sadly needs looking into by the Govern- 
ment. In journeying to Knight's one keeps by the high road 
to Heidelberg and Natal. The country round about is very 
uninteresting, and the monotonous journey is only relieved by 
looking at the ** mining" work which is going on along the 
line of the parellel lodes of banket. The same narrow furrows 
in the flat ground, the same mounds of reddish earth thrown 
up, the same superficial demonstrations of ridges of conglo- 
merate meet the eye and mark the properties, which, according 
to prospectuses, now represent a large amount of money. 

On Knight's Farm the scene was a busy one, especially at 
the large battery site then being prepared to accommodate a 
hundred stamps. A row of stone houses for the manager and 
workmen is also a feature of the works. Here, as elsewhere, 
I got facts for my note book at the fountain hand. Calling on 
Mr. Knight we were soon in conversation as to the operations 
being conducted on a property standing before the public with 
an enormous capital. For a description of the property with 
which my host's name is associated, he may be allowed to 
speak for himself. 

** We have," went on Mr. Knight, " traced the reefs with 
cross-cuts for three and a-half miles, and we have sundry 
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other smaller ones we have not bothered aboat. We hare 
stripped two of the reefs a mile each. We have sank four 
shafts varying from 53 to 58 feet deep striking the reef, and 
in each shaft we have been driven ont by water. The thick- 
ness of the reefs at these depths was from five feet six to six 
feet six, and they are more defined down below than they are 
at the top. 

*' Down below we get intrusive sandstone in many parts, 
which shows that the surface of the ground has been con- 
stantly shifting. In three out of the four shafts the reef is 
considerably thicker down below than at the top. Three of 
the shafts we have sunk in the valley, the lowest point of oar 
property. One shaft has been sunk on the rise about 120 feet 
above the shafts down in the valley, so that ensures us that 
the reef cuts through the whole certainly at the 58-feet level. 
We have got out 6,000 or 7,000 tons ; we have been fearfully 
short of labour or we should have had 20,000 tons. We ought 
to have about 300 natives at work and have only about 100. 
There are over 30 white men on the property, traidesmen, such 
as masons, carpenters, &c. 

Our battery is a hundred-stamp one from Jordan's, and we 
have it nearly all here, there being yet to come about 30 to 40 
loads out of 200. The machinery has come very well by 
Kimberley. It takes from 14 to 35 days accordmg to the 
weather ; in very good weather it will come in 14 days. It 
takes longer now than it would in summer if it was fine, as 
there is not much food for cattle. There will be two 60-hor8e- 
power engines, neither of which has come here yet. It will 
be three months before we have the 100 stamps at work, but 
I hope to have 50 stamps going in five weeks. Only doing 
work by the day we shall crush 300 tons a week, but when we 
are in full swing we shall do a thousand tons a week. 

'* In August of last year I came and inspected the place, 
and I bought up the property, nearly 5,000 morgen or nearly 
10,000 acres. We have a mynpacht of a thousand acres 
roughly. By the time we begin working we shall have laid 
out £43,000 in land, machinery, and preliminary works, and 
out of this I have put in £36,000 myself. 

*' We are going an ounce to the ton here, but most people 
think we shall do more. Our amalgamator has been working 
with the John De La Eey Company for some years, and he 
has a high opinion of the property. He took 300 samples 
along the extent of two miles of reef. He brought them here 
and panned 50 lb., getting 17 grains of gold, which equals 32 
dwts. to the ton. He says it will beat John De La Bey in its 
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palmiest days when the Company was paying 96 per cent, on 
its capital. 

** This Company was fonned at Kimberley. It has a 
capital of £210,000, and a working capital of £15,000 over and 
above what is expended for machinery. Nearly the whole of 
the colonial papers had something to say about this Company ; 
they seemed to think it a gigantic swindle. Our working cost 
will be 2^ dwts., and taking an ounce to the ton we are left 
with £150,000 a year clear profit. It comes out 75 per cent, 
profit. 

** The battery is situated a mile and a-half from the reefs, 
the reason of this being to bring on water to the batteries in- 
stead of pumping it up. There will be a 38-feet fall from the 
machinery. We have a water race nearly 4,000 yax ds long 
fed from fountain springs." 

**Then, Mr. Knight," asked I, "you have faith in the 
place ? " 

Mr. Knight continuing and pointing outside to the 
works : — ** There's my faith in the place. I have put £36,000 
in it. The capital of the Company is £210,000, and the vendors 
get the whole of this except £11,000 taken up by the public 
simply for working capital. We offered £60,000 to the public, 
but they did not take it, so I took it up myself. Instead of 
paying me £60,000 they will pay me more than double that 
now before they get it. I purchased the property and the 
whole of the machinery myself, and then I floated the thing, 
and that was the amount which the public took up. If we do 
not require the working capital it reduces the amount to pay 
dividends upon to £205,000 instead of £210,000. The £5,000 
working capital is held by the Company in shares, and in case 
of the capital being required the shares will be sold, but it 
will not be required. We were forced to this to keep faith 
with the prospectus which said that there must be £15,000 
working capital. The contract for the machinery was £21,000, 
but with extras for frue vanners, &c., I daresay it will cost 
£25,000 before it is completed. 

" For the first few years we shall do all our working in the 
open ; as long as we can do open working, we shall do so. 
When we find the walls beginning to trouble us we shall begin 
fco mine it out in the usual way. We simply require miners 
then, and we can soon train enough natives to do that. We 
have very few white men mining at Kimberley ; the natives 
soon get into the way of it. 

** 1 believe the reef goes down so deep that we shall never 
see the end of it. We have enough in sight now to last two 
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lifetimes. The difference between Barberton and this is that 
here you have everything in view ; you can see everything for 
yourself. The great thing here is that the gold is so evenly 
distributed through the reef. You shall take a hundred pan- 
nings of ours, and you will not get ten that do not average the 
same as the others. Now and then we get a rich ore. 

'* We had a hundred tons crushed at Struben's mill, and it 
gave 12^ dwts., but we did not get any of the blanketings out of 
.this, and these would have given a pennyweight more. I take 
my quartz to the mill by carts, but will have a tramUne next 
year. I work my engines by coal which is costing me just 
now 40s. to 45s., but in the summer time it will be 25s. per 
ton delivered here. This includes transport. It comes from 
Steen Goal Spruit ; we can get it nearer, but it is not good." 

Mr. Knight kindly offered to accompany me to the battery 
site, which I found to be much the most substantial work of 
the kind in the Transvaal. There are 30,000 loads of stuff in 
the embankment, and there is a fine solid foundation for the 
batteries made of first rate stone, of which there is any quan- 
tity in an adjoining quarry. 

There are four Eobey, Jordan & Go.'s mills, of 25 stamps 
each, and they are fitted up in a row. The weight of the 
stamps is 750 lb., and the full pressure number of strokes per 
minute is 90. It was an animated scene which was presented 
at this very fine sample of masonry. A considerable quantity 
of solid rock had to be excavated before the substantial work 
was completed. The battery is covered in by a building 175 
feet long by 155 wide, and 43 feet high in the loftiest part. 

A tramway is to be laid to bring the ore from the ** mine " 
to the battery, and the machinery is to be kept going at night, 
the men working by the aid of the electric light. Mr. Knight 
informed me also that there were extensive beds of peat in the 
neighbourhood, which could be worked for fuel. Before leav- 
ing the property, the good roads and the extensively stripped 
reefs at which I also had a look, Mr. Knight showed me a 
panning of a piece of his quartz which he said I would have 
to take on trust as an average specimen of his ore. The pan 
showed a decidedly good prospect, but it was not so rich- 
looking as others I had seen, say at Whitehead's, where I had 
dozens of pans washed for me, all with an equally good 
result. 

Mr. Knight will remain on the property for several months, 
after which the chief direction of practical operations will de- 
volve upon the able manager, Mr. Stanton. There is general 
anxiety for news of a big crushing at Knight's Mill. The first 
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results are, I hear, not so good as expected, but there will be 
some improvement upon them. It was anticipated that the 
battery would be working at the end of last year, but an un- 
conscionable delay on the part of the manufacturer in England 
and the landing of the great mass of stuff at Capetown instead 
of bringing it on to Natal has thrown crushing back to the 
present time. I believe the cost of transport for the 
material has not been far off £10,000. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of that enterprising capitalist Mr. Knight, and for 
the welfare of the Band Fields, that the crushings of the 
Witwatersrand Company will continue to justify the high 
expectations formed respecting the property by most of thosa 
who have visited it. 



CHAPTBE XXX. 
The Witwatebsband Fbopebties. 

IN the neigbourhood of Knight's are a ntunber of pro- 
perties with more or less satisfactory reputations, but 
no very vigorous operations are being pursued upon 
them. One property is so much like another that I only took 
special note of those which could show real developing work. 
The Livingstone Company's block of 36 claims is supposed to 
be on the main reef, but I have no personal knowledge of 
them. The property, however, has been reported favourably 
upon by Mr. Edward Jones. The area of discovered payable 
banket widens almost daily, and now some claims lughly 
spoken of are to be found considerably east of Knight's. 

In the Farm Benoni the main reef is said to have been 
struck, at any rate a Natal syndicate have bought 12 claims 
there at £500 apiece, while a number of others adjoining 
recently fetched double that figure. Durban has led the way 
here, the Benoni Company being floated in that town with a 
capital of £20,000. The Company have 24 claims and expect 
to have 600 tons ready for crushing by Christmas. Their 
battery has been ordered at the Umgeni works. 

The Eastbourne block on the farm has good prospects, and 
Mr. MacNess, of Durban, has lately been extending Gold 
Fields interests here on behalf of a syndicate. The Farm 
Ylakfontein to the north of Benoni has attracted considerable 
attention. It has been bought by a company — The Van Byn 
Company — which has been floated with a capital of £160,000. 
The size of the farm is 6,500 acres, and banket has been 
traced about 4,000 yards. The conglomerate needs only to 
run a third as good as the assays to prove to the shareholders 
that they have an immensely valuable property. A 50-stamp 
battery will be erected, a temporary 10-stamp one going up 
now. The '* main " reef is also said to have been exposed in 
Kleinfontein and Yogelfontein in the same locaUty. The 
former farm recently changed hands for £26,000. A SO-stamp 
battery will shortly arrive on one of the properties on the farm 

The Aleocandra Union Syndicate have taken up 60 claims 
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on Vogelfontein. The Isabella property shows some shaft 
work, and it is said a 20-stamp battery will shortly be erected 
npon it. The whole locality may be looked upon as a rising 
one. Some Modderfontein quartz is well spoken of. A town- 
ship named Boksburg has been laid out on the Farm 
Vogelfontein, and temporary Government offices are now being 
built at a cost of £3,000. There is a talk of Government 
building dams to conserve the water for the residents of 
Boksburg, which will be a telegraph station. 

Leeuwpoort, the farm belonging to Mr. C. F. Ziervogel, lies 
a little to the south-east of Knight's, and it may be said to be 
the present limit of the Band proper in this particular direc- 
tion, although I have shown that the end of the line of banket 
has been traced to Heidelberg and beyond. The farm with 
its 4,500 morgen and a mynpacht of 600 morgen is in the 
possession of three Cape Colony and two Natal companies or 
{Syndicates. The claims pegged on the farm number over a 
thousand, and the blocks belonging to the Cradock, Tarka, 
Beaufort West and other companies embrace lots of claims 
numbering from a dozen to 132, one promising block being 
prospected on behalf of a London syndicate. 

The same reefs show throughout the farm as run to the 
south of Johannesburg and Eoodepoort, and different accounts 
are given as to the general supply of water. But much 
remains to be done in the matter of development at Leeuw- 
poort, although it is being well prospected. The Viner 
Company's property is on this farm. Something like thirteen 
reefs have been found on it, including the Yellow, Sunday, 
Kimberley and Free State reefs. There is a good supply of 
water on the 60-claim property and half an ounce will pay the 
shareholders, all other matters being properly attended to. 

The Leemopoort Company have 34 claims here. The 
prospectus says " The water is nine or ten miles distant from 
the claims, but the road towards the water is almost wholly 
sloping." 

The Emmeline Company have 37 claims, and there seems 
every reason to believe that the reefs will run above the 
paying mark. A considerable amount of work has been 
done on the Farm Klippoortje, lying to the west of Leeuw- 
poort, and for which the owner is said to have at one time 
refused something like a hundred thousand pounds. It is 
on this farm that the township of Elsburg is situated, the 
first stopping place of the post-carts running to Natal. 

The township .went ahead at an encouraging rate at &rsl» 
and at one time it was thought it would rival Johannesbun' 
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It has stopped growing, however, for the present, although I 
there heard very good accounts of the progress of work on 
the local properties, a numher of which are .in the hands of 
Natal syndicates. There are several small batteries on the 
farm, and in Johannesburg there have been analytical tests 
of the Klippoortje banket made, running from a little over an 
ounce to two and a-half ounces. But these figures will 
probably be reduced in practical working. 

As showing how the manipulation of gold ore in the battery 
needs, at any rate, some slight experience, an incident in con- 
nection with one of the mills on this farm may be mentioned. 
A battery was taken there by an enterprising farmer from 
Tarkastad, who has set up a central crushing mill at Elsburg 
at a cost of £3,000. His mill and general appliances are 
highly spoken of, but one of his early experiences, was to say 
the least, unfortunate. About 50 tons of ore were put through 
the mill, and the stuff was expected to run at least 2 ounces 
to the ton. 

It ran more — ^very much more. When the plates were 
scraped the yield was found to be very heavy. Mouths 
watered, and Klippoortje was to rule the Band. The amalgam 
scaled over a hundred pounds, but when it came to be analysed 
it was found to be mostly copper. One of the plates had 
managed to find its way into the box. In process of time it 
was mashed up and joined company with the mercury and 
the gold. 

It is said that pieces of iron from the shoes also made 
their way into the yield, but that is a slander, I believe. 
The " amalgam " has not been successfully reduced yet. One 
attempt was made with the result that the retort burst. 
Perhaps Mr. Neison can say how the lump should be treated 
so as to free the gold; but perhaps best of all the "con- 
glomerate " should be exposed at Johannesburg as a warning to 
all mill-owners to employ skilled managers and amalgamators. 

The question is often asked, ** What shall we do with our 
boys?'* I should answer that one of the best openings at 
present is to apprentice them to the profession of the amal- 
gamator. 

Coming west towards Johannesburg we pass a number of 
properties in which Natalians are interested. The farm 
immediately to the west of Driefontein is Elandsfontein, which 
is bounded on the east by the Primrose Company's land and 
on the west by the Stanhope Company's. Before coming to 
the property of the Primrose Company, that of 

The May Comjpcmy^ with a capital of £22,000 and 10 claims^ 
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for which Mr. Eaw paid, I believe, £600 per claim, attracts 
attention. I heard good accounts of the ground, and mining 
work is going on satisfactorily. The property is not being 
opened out on the surface system. There is a 5-stamp battery 
here. Adjoining these claims are the fourteen of 

The Moss Bose Main Beef Company, which were bought up 
at £650 each by Mr. Sampson Hill. The claimholders had 
stood out for a thousand apiece, but came down a peg or two 
ultimately. When the prospectus of the Company was issued 
—capital £27,000 — the public rushed for the shares, there 
being 200,000 appHcations for the 4,000 offered. A small 
crushing of banket from the property has run 11 ounces to 
the ton, but this cannot be taken as in any respect an average 
result. A 10-stamp battery has been ordered. The property of 

The Anniversary Syndicate, which lies to the north of the 
Moss Bose claims, has yielded some wonderful specimens. 
The Primrose Company have opened up their 12 claims very 
well, and these, as well as some other good ground adjoining 
and at Bas' Farm, have been taken over by the New Primrose 
Company. 

Between the property of the Stanhope Company and the 
Primrose Company is situated the valuable ground of the 
Simmsr-and-Jack Company, consisting of 31 claims, having 
the main and parallel reefs. A 80-stamp battery will be at work 
here ere long. In this locality the Venture has been favour- 
ably reported upon, and there are other good properties in the 
neighbourhood, held privately. The workings of 

The Stanhope Company are on the main road, and I was 
much gratified by what I saw there. A successful effort is 
being made to open up the property on mining principles. 
The Company, which is a Maritzburg one, has a capital of 
£16,000 and possesses 10 claims. There is very Httle '* ditch- 
ing" work being done here. The first operation was the 
cutting of an adit to drain the reef, the water to be pumped 
up for the battery. Over 10,000 tons of quartz were exposed 
above water level. 

I went into a cross-cut tunnel which, at a depth of about 
40 feet, had reached the main reef at 150 feet, the prospects 
being of a highly favourable character. There are three 
shafts on the property. I did not see any of the stuff panned, 
but was assured that the average prospect was an ounce, 
although some of the dishes had run as high as 20 ounces. A 
10-stamp Sandycroft battery is now working on the ground, 
as are also two 10-horse-power engines, the mill bein^ finished 
off with a self-acting feeder. Six tons a day were beu^ tnJcen 
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out, and about 200 tons were at the time of my visit ready for 
the battery. There is a canteen in the neighbourhood, but 
the manager, Mr. Samuel Green, is not very popular there, as 
he and his 4nen beUeve in working on ten^rance principles. 
There is some energetic work going on on the groimd of the 
JRosebery Syndicate here. 

Keeping on the main line through Doomfontein towards 
the capital of the Band, we pass the valuable Oeldenhuis 
property, where a shaft is sunk, and stripping work is done in 
ten clains. The Company have a 10-stamp battery. A new 
reef called the South Beef has been found on the ground. It 
prospects very well, some assays of it having given over 50 
ounces to the ton. 

Next come the 20 claims of Messrs. Bimer and Fox, on 
which also a shaft is sunk, and next again are seventeen 
claims in the McLaren and Marshall block. The claims are 
on the main reef and are reported to be on very good ground. 
A 10-stamp battery is ordered, and a &ie dam has been 
completed. 

Not far from here may be seen some Dutchmen making a 
Uving by panning off banket in pans, and saving what gold 
they can catch. 

The Heriot Company^ privately floated with a capital of 
£50,000, have 39 claims, the Nigel Syndicate^ of Maritzburg, 
being largely interested in the good property. 

The claims of the Hill and Paddon Syndicate are in the 
neighbourhood, and prospecting for the main reef is going on. 
Great things are expected from the next property of 30 claims, 
belonging to the Henry Nowrse Company, in which that large 
and lucky Pretoria capitaUst, Mr. Piet Marais, holds a large 
interest. The Company was floated with a capital of £35,000, 
and the flrst crushing, which was said to be hardly a fair test, 
went well over an ounce and a-half. Mr. Cray Nourse is in 
charge, and that is a guarantee that there will be no scamping 
of work. 

The Main Beef Company, the Wayland Syndicate, the 
Maritzburg Syndicate and the ElUs-Whitmore Syndicate have 
been formed to develop ground near the Nourse property. 

Adjoining Nourse's are the 13 claims of the Metropolitan 
Company, 6 of them being on the Main reef. Good work is 
being done on the ground, owned by Natal men, and the ma- 
chinery has arrived. The property of the Tarkastad Company 
is said to prospect well. Some other good-looking properties 
can also be examined in this* neighbourhood, notably that 
which gained attention in the High Court as having been 
twice jumped and reclaimed. 
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The property of the Jumpers* Company , consisting of 39 
claims, adjoins the Geldenhuis ground, and the shareholders 
will doabtless get good dividends from a 20-stamp Sandycroft 
battery, the first crashing of 100 tons yielding between 9 and 
10 oances to the ton. Such a crashing is enough to lift any 
company to fame. 

The North Jumpers* Company have 27 claims, 21 of them 
adjoining the Jumpers' ground. The proprietors are taking 
the very commendable step of thoroughly developing their 
possession before offering it to the pubHc at a high figure. 
The claims which the Spes Bona Company own, have, I am 
told, reefs running through them. A 10-stamp battery has 
arrived and some proper underground work is going on. 

Immediately to the south are the nine claims of the 
Maritzburg Beatrice Company, who have some small but 
reputedly rich lodes. A 5-stamp battery will shortly arrive. 

The George Goch Company, with ten claims adjoining the 
Spes Bona land, has been floated. A 10-stamp battery is at 
work and the ground is being well opened up. A very high 
opinion is generally held as to the prospect here. On the 
border of the Natal camp we enter on the fine property of 
sixteen claims known as 

Wolhuter*s, between the two pieces of which come the bits 
belonging to Messrs. Nicholson and Meyer. The Messrs. 
Nicholson, who hail from Natal, have erected a 4-stamp 
battery, and their future is rosy. I was shown over the rich 
charge he holds for a £40,000 Kimberley Company by Mr. 
Wolhuter, who informed me that it is situated on the mynpacht 
of- Mr. B. J. Bezuidenhout, sen. 

I traced reefs right through the claims, all the work done 
so far being surface work. The "main " reef, or what is known 
as the '* rich leader," is exposed all the way to an average 
width of three to four feet. This reef lies to the south of 
the other parallel veins, as it does throughout the line. A 
50-feet shaft has been sunk on the property, and a drive of 
60 feet at that depth connects the reefs, but water which, 
however, will serve the battery, has stopped mining there at 
present. So far as the work goes the stripping has been 
effectually done. The erratic tendency of the parallel reefs 
may be well observed in walking over the claims. 

At a depth of 18 inches was found the rotten stone called 
by the Boers •' Old Klip," and then the tops of the banket 
formations were come upon, breaking in their lines here and 
there on the surface, but joining a few feet down. At intervals 
the progress of the reefs is intercepted by short baa's of banket 
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about two feet wide and running transversely, while at places 
small thin leaders remind one of the strings of a harp. That 
they will give forth rich music when played on by the lO-stamp 
battery there is little doubt. 

In the course of a cheerful chat Mr. Wolhater said, "As 
far as I am concerned I want to work my stuff from the 
surface, as I think it will be cheaper." Quite so, Mr. Wol- 
huter, but what about those who come after, when you have 
made your pile, which I hope may be in the course of a year 
or two ? Some hundred yards further brings us to another 
comfortably-housed old Maritzburg friend in the person of 
Mr. Henry Wright, one of the smartest men on the Band. 
He is the well-known and popular manager of the property 
of the 

City and Suburban Company, a Maritzburg concern, with 
a £50,000 capital. The Company own the greater part of the 
mynpacht of the Farm Doomfontein and a lease of several 
acres of the Farm Turfifontein, having the ** main " and other 
reefs running through the property, in length upwards of 
1,400 yards. A large dam with a depth of 9ft. Gin. of water 
has been erected, a race cut, and a very large surface of reef 
exposed, from which a stack of quartz of upwards of 1,000 
tons has been taken. 

For facility of working, this property, which has some deep 
shafts, is admirably circumstanced, inasmuch as the quarts 
can almost be shovelled direct into the battery. The water 
can be led from the race to the battery without the necessity 
of tanks or pumping. In addition to the work enumerated, 
there has been a considerable amount of building done in the 
shape of men's quarters, offices, workshop, Kafir hut, &c., &o. 
There are also several brickmakers and residential tenants on 
the property, the rent paid by whom forms no inconsiderable 
revenue. 

It was a highly exhilarating scene which presented itself 
on this property as Mr. Wright — ^thoroughly at home in the 
work of which he had long experienced in Australia — showed 
me round. Mr. Wright thinks, and I agree with him, that 
the Company should not rest content with the 10-stamp 
battery now erected. 

There is enough ore already in sight to keep a mill of 
three times that capacity going a long time, not to speak of 
the unknown wealth underground. The first crushing of 100 
tons yielded 70 ounces, but as it was a plate-setting one it 
was perhaps hardly a fair criterion of the value of the 
Company's banket, A second crushing of 150 tons gave 101 
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ounces 7 dwts., and as the banket was not from the ** rich 
leader " I think the yield was a very satisfactory one. A 
crushing has been made from this leader with the usual rich 
result. 

The Meyer and Charlton Company have a valuable property 
adjoining. This is one of the concerns which have lately 
been giving proofs of gold. A lot of thirteen hundred ounces 
from the property has been exhibited at the houses of the 
Natal Bank at Johannesburg, Maritzburg and Durban. 

The Cosmopolitan Company have sixteen claims, through 
which run some very promising reefs. A 20-stamp battery is 
due. A property claiming closer attention is that of 

The Jubilee Company. — ^The operations of this Company 
ought to be satisfactory to the shareholders. Their capital is 
but £15,000, and they have 7f good claims, the work on which 
has begun already to yield them repeated dividends. Five of 
the claims are on the main reef, and the other ground lies 
alongside. The property is being developed on a good basis. 

I was informed that sixty natives and ten white men find 
employment on the claims which have been opened up, or 
cut up to a depth of twelve feet, exposing all the way one of 
the reefs running an average width of eighteen inches. 

One shaft had already been sunk 60 feet, and another 
about 30. These are to connect by means of an underground 
drive at the depth of 60 feet from the first stope, the tunnel 
being continued till the main reef is struck. I was informed 
that all surface working had been stopped excepting the 
leveUing up. The gold gets better as the leader at present 
being worked is sunk upon. A pumping shaft to descend 60 
feet had reached far down. This will drain the property. 

A third shaft, which will serve the double purpose of a 
prospecting and air shaft, had been well begun. It will be 
made to the level of the others and connect with the main 
drive and afterwards be continued for a considerable depth. 

The main reef as shown on the ground, runs about five feet 
wide at the surface, and I was told that it was expected to go 
12 to 15 dwts. Some of the best mining on the Band is to be 
seen on the property of the Jubilee Company, who possess an 
8-stamp battery. Not only will the owners reap benefit by 
their deep sinking and systematic laying off of their mine, 
but they bid fair to do a great service to the community by 
proving the value of their ground at a long depth. Already 
gold is found underground where Httle or no trace of it 
existed on the surface. 

The crushings of the Jubilee Company speak for them- 
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selves, one of the statements of the Company showing 632 
ounces for 205 tons. The latest return was 320 ounces for 
133 tons. 

Next to the Jubilee Company's property is the ground of 
the Grahamstown Company, with a capital of £11,000, and 
owning ten claims. The prospects of the Company are said 
to be very good, and there was certainly outward appearance 
of vigorous working. The 5-stamp battery is due. The 
Empress Company's block of nine claims is very highly spoken 
of. Palmer's claims in the same locality are also being 
worked. 

The Salisbury Company, another Natal enterprise, with a 
capital of £16,000, have a good property here. Surface work 
is to be abandoned on this ground in favour of proper mining. 
Two shafts are being sunk, and the mine laid off in workman- 
like style. The Company are working with a 5-stamp battery, 
and they have powerful pumping and lifting gear erected. 

The Boyal Company's claims lie to the west of the Salis- 
bury ground, and the reef has been bared on them. Two 
shafts have been sunk here. The Company have erected a 
two-stamp prospecting battery near the Jubilee Mill, and are 
preparing a site for a 5-stamp one. A company called the 
Union is said to have the next ground. We have now 
reached 

Wemmer*s, which well merits some detailed notice. The 
operations of the Company to be witnessed in the course of a 
few minutes' walk from town present a lively picture. There 
are here four claims on the main reef which is bared to the 
sky. A shaft has been sunk on the rich leader, and on the 
occasion of my visit the workmen were taking ore from it 
at a depth of 50 feet. The shaft is down over 80 feet, and 
underground work is well begun. 

At 80 feet below, the Company have struck a vein giving 
a very rich prospect. There is a 20-feet deep superficial 
cutting along the leader that yields so well. The lode 
shows an average width of two feet at the surface, while 50 
feet deep it ranges from 18 inches to 3 feet. 

Alongside this leader there is the common string of small 
leaders, not yet tried at the battery, but all, I was told, 
carrying fair gold by the dish. I selected lumps of the rich 
leader at random from the wheelbarrows of the natives, and 
it proved in each case to be magnificent stuff, soft friable 
conglomerate, heavily and visibly impregnated with gold. I 
\^as not surprised to learn that four tons of it had yielded 38 
'^^uices. The Company were taking 20 tons a day from the 
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rich leader, but expected soon to be extracting fifty. Another 
shaft is to be sunk, and a deep-level connection made. 

At the junction of the property with that known as 
Wemmer's Extension I was shown a large auriferous body of 
stuff ten feet wide. It is a pecuHar light-grey hard sandstone, 
running, I was assured, in any prospect one to four ounces. 

The battery of the Wemmer Company, as then constituted, 
is a mile and a-quarter off, but it is well worth a visit. It 
was a 5-stamp Sandycroft, when I was on the spot, but 6 
more stamps were being put up. The mill is driven by a 
16-horse-power Homsby engine. Water is gained from a 
fine large pan. A wire rope connected with the engine works 
the pump which sucks the water by pipe from the adjacent 
lake. The wire is a continuous one of about 200 feet, and it 
moves the force-pump by a pulley wheel, the water being 
drawn atpthe rate of about 90 gallons a minute. 

I was told that the ore going through the mill would run 
two to three ounces, and that it was not all '' rich leader," 
but had a mixture of casing. The gold is very free and the 
mill is worked with an 1,100 mesh. The manager, straight 
from Brazil, told me he had crushed there with a 3,600 mesh. 

The first wash-up of the Company was 294 ounces 9 dwts. 
15 grains from 35 tons, but it must be remembered that the 
ore is being taken from the '* rich leader," which may or may 
not last. Let it be proved by vigorous shaft-sinking. The 
total yield of gold from the battery to the 9th July was 1,500 
ounces, and some large parcels of gold have been despatched 
to Kimberly since then. Perhaps the official statement that 
250 tons had yielded 127^ lb. weight of gold will give the 
best idea of the banket being crushed just now. 

The claims of what was till recently known as the 
Wemmer Extension Company, adjoined, as the name implied, 
those of the Wemmer Company. The property seemed to be 
much like that of the Wemmer Company with which it is 
now amalgamated. Another '< crack " crushing of 22 ounces 
from two tons has been got from the ground here, but the 
public should always be slow to raise the price of shares on 
ciack crushings. They are too often very delusive. 

The 10-stamp battery which was erected for the Extension 
Company is now added to that of the Wemmer Company, 
and will give the re-organised Company a crushing power of 
20 stamps. The Wemmer Company have paid one dividend 
of 40 per cent., and it is expected that they will announce 
another shortly. About an hour's ride to the south of 
Johannesburg through the Farm Turffontein lies the property of 
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The De Pass Company. It . is situated in broken hilly 
country very unlike that through which the main reef of the 
Eand runs. The lode or series of lodes on the De Pass 
property is of the banket formation and known locally as 
Eas's Beefs, taking their name from the owner of a large tract 
of ground in the neighbourhood, Mr. Paul Andries Baa. The 
Company, which has an increased capital of £80,000, pos- 
sesses 80 claims on the Farm TurfEbntein, and on the adjoining 
Farm Eietvlei. 

When I visited the Turffontein claims I entered a tunnel 
driven in the face of a hill 110 feet from the surface, the 
ravine close by reminding me more of the reefing countryat 
the Kaap than any other I had yet seen on the Band. The 
tunnel is now in over 100 feet, and it runs on a very wide lode 
of banket. It is intended to confine the works rising from 
that level, and I was informed that there would at present be 
no deeper cutting. It is reckoned that the banket will run a 
safe half-ounce, and as some proof of the cheapness of 
working it I may mention that the men had offered to take 
it out at 8s. per ton. 

A tramway is laid to the battery site, about three-quarters 
of a mile off, by the side of a small stream which gives ample 
water for the plates of any size of mill. The battery is a 
20- stamp one, while 30 or 40 more stamps are coming forward. 
The Company's alluvial workings on the stream I have men- 
tioned have been attracting some attention, a piece one and 
a-half ounce having been taken out. Some dishes of the 
dirt were panned off in my presence, and they showed 
decidedly good coarse prospects. 

While the panning was going on some excitement was 
occasioned by one of the workmen killing a badger locally 
called a ** rattle " which had been ** going for " him. It was 
about the size of and not unlike a porcupine without the 
quills. About 12 men and 50 natives are employed on the 
property, Mr. J. J. Hamilton being engineer to the Company. 
Another property in this neighbourhood is that of the Company 
whose prospectus was recently placed before the public, called 

The Turffontein Company, The ground is best known 
locally as Pullinger's. As many as a dozen reefs have been 
found on the leasehold property, which consists of about 
1,500 acres, the claims taken out by the public paying the 
rental of £700 per annum. The Company have also secured 
a mynpacht of about a hundred morgen. 

As the mynpacht necessarily occurs frequently in these 
pages, some notion of its meaning may be given for the benefit 
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of distant readers. When farms are proclaimed as public 
fields the Government allow the owners or others who have 
leased mining rights from them to take out Mijn Pacht Brieven, 
which entitles them to reserve from interference from diggers 
about a tenth portion of the ground. 

It is surmised that the scheme was one to prevent the 
invasion of the individual miner, and to keep the best parts 
of gold farms in the hands of companies who would work 
with native labour. The owners have not, however, always 
been wise enough to know which tenth of their farms was 
the richest, and since the proclamation of the Fields the 
banket has been found in many other parts of the country 
besides those locked up by the action of a government jealous 
of the foreigner of any nation. 

But to return to Pullinger's. I spent a short time at the 
two reefs being developed. I went down about 105 feet along 
a shaft incUned about 45 degrees in the reef, which runs about 
twelve feet thick all the way. It is intended to continue the 
siiJdng 200 or 300 feet, the present depth being about 176 feet. 

The other reef (Wepener's) is about nine feet wide and han 
been stripped on the surface for a hundred yards. About 
300 tons of conglomerate had been got out and stacked for 
the 10-stamp battery now on the ground. 1 was informed 
thai the Company had secured a good water-right eqtml to 
the plate requirements of a much larger mill. Homo of the 
stuff I picked myself was panned in my presence, and It f^ave 
a fair prospect, perhaps a seven penny weiglit one. But t was 
assured on reliable authority that the avorago prospt^c^t was a 
better one than that. 

Adjoining TurfTontein to the east is the Fartn KHprivPifl- 
berg,nowin the hands of a Durban syndicate. H(?vprfiil tif ilip 
xeefk found on Pullinger's have been trfumd ilittnt^h ihn 
prox>erty, as also the Free State and Munday Uf^t^fAi Mt\ 
Voysey informed me that the prospects obtalhml fftittt \\\p 
reefs were very encotiraging, and thai i)m nyftd}('H<t(^ \\^(\ 
secured a first-rate water right. The KirnhArJny ]M tmM t«h»Mt 
discovered running through the farm, and t>m owM**l« lil»t h\\\ 
to do very well with it. In all ^frohahillty Mti |i1tiKH'il» 
syndicate will take it up, the prnahM^ wtiut*y}ii*]m i'Ul.MHH 
The Souvenir Company'^ property fms hhi^hhu PMllliitiM* »* 
and De Pass's ana has aitra<;t^1 mwt^ M,Uf*fi}iihft. 

Adjoining Turffontem to the WAst in iUh \^t\^'\\\ Wk^wssMw, 
upon which some good stripping hnA )ihhu i\hu^^ \s\ M<h \^\^h 
1)odie8 of banket which mr^ to !/#> fmirrd hi Mrlrt fMllthil ih^MlUv 
Boyzen't Syndicate have l$M t/tth a ^}lk^N whl^h Iihh ^hI- th 
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spring into existence. The Vierfontein Company have a large 
and valuable estate, viz., the eastern half of the farm sab- 
divided under the titles Vierfontein and Concordia." A great 
deal of open cutting has been done, and there is ample surface 
demonstration of the existence of broad reefs. But the share- 
holders in a £72,000 affair will want more than this. It is 
/time the talked-of 100-stamp battery was on the ground. 
Iiand in this neighbourhood is rising in value. 

Among the smaller enterprises here is that of the Oakley 
Syndicate. Eeturning now three miles to Johannesburg, and 
continuing on the main reef, the nine claims of the 

Ferreira Company will repay inspection. They are situated 
in Ferreira's township, once the most popular part of the 
Band before the capital rose up a few hundred yards off. The 
capital of the Company is £12,000, and it was quickly taken 
up in the locality. The main reef runs through the property 
which adjoins Wemmer's on the east and the Worcester block 
of claims on the west. 

The test crushing from the Ferreira ground, which is 
stripped along the surface of the banket, took place at 
Struben's Mill. The quantity put through was 113 tons, and I 
it yielded 109 ounces. I was informed that the test wa.s made I 
of a mixture of the various reefs and was not picked stuff. A 
five-stamp battery is at work and this will be increased by 15 
stamps shortly. A crushing of a hundred loads is proceeding. 

Passing on to the west we leave the Worcester ground, for 
which a 10-stamp battery is on order. After that comes the 
Kamhula block of 5 claims, for which a 5-stamp mill has been 
ordered. Mr. Piet Marais, Mr. Nourse and Mr. J. D. De Villiers 
are interested in the Kambula. Next again comes the well- 
known block of Japie De Villiers and Gert Du Plessis. It 
was considered a very rich property, and Messrs. Podgers, 
Beit and others gave well on to £20,000 for it. Certainly the 
stuff from it pans astonishingly well. Good work is going on, 
and machinery will be at work soon. 

An interesting fact in connection with the ground here may 
be mentioned. A few Dutchmen have succeeded in holding 
on to a small bit of it, and they have been making a little 
fortune by crushing the banket with a hand dolly. I beUeve 
their yield has been fully 30 ounces a week. I had a shovel- 
ful of their stuff washed, and it left a very rich residuum. The 
ground has passed into the hands of two enterprising Maritz- 
burg residents. The next adjoining property is that of the 

Crown Company i best known as Whitehead's. A visit to 
this ground would convince anyone of a previously sceptical 
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turn of mind thai there mre mne Tcry rich concerns on the 
Band. This one is a hire of industry and the black human 
bees at work are taking out large quantities of banket, which 
shows very well in any dish one tries. The property is owned 
by Mr. Percy Whitehead, Mr. Geo. TOney. Mr. Henry and 
Mr. Ered Stroben. The first named was one of the earliest 
to put his faith in the Band to practical {nroof , and as he is one 
of the most respected men on the Transvaal Gold Fields I 
cannot do better than give the information he imparted to me 
in his own words. 

Mr. Percy Whitehead, whom I met on his Band ground, 
said : ** This ptopeily is situated west ci Johannesburg on the 
first rise, and is about 830 yards in extent, I am working on 
the open system for the purpose of getting out quartz quickly 
for the mill. The cutting I found here promised to give me 
five or six thousand tons of ore, and this would keep me going 
until I could sink my underground shafts for future supply. 
At the further end there are three reefs traversing the 
property, making a total width of 14 feet, llie stuff being 
taken out now is from the rich leader about two feet wide, but 
this is what would be called a respectable reef in any other 
part of the world. It yields about two ounces to the ton. 

The large reef, we estimate, will go from 10 to 15 dwts. I 
engaged Stmben*s mill for a year. There are five stamps 
there just now, but there will be ten stamps in six weeks. 
Thare are 1,300 tons of quartz deposited there, and I deposited 
300 oimces of gold in the bank the other day. That was part 
of the yield of the crushing of a thousand tons which is still 
proceeding. The result of the average of this amount will be 
made known when the lot is crushed. At present about ten 
tons per day are being crushed. 

" At one place in our open cutting we are down 30 feet, 
and at another 18 feet, where the mine will be drained by a 
cross cut. We have nearly timbered all the open cutting, but 
we leave heavy buttresses of the stuff at frequent intervals, 
which I intend to give up when I have got down 50 feet. 
After that I sink down a hundred feet in two or three places, 
connecting them by levels. Then I take out six feet at a 
time, filling up as fast as I take out. In this way I hope to 
do without using timber, except to keep the mine shafts opeu 

at the mouth. 

" I have a 10-stamp Sandycroft battery coming shortly, 
and by the end of the year there will be 20 stamps more. 
We expect to crush from two to two and a-half tons per stamp 
per day. We see now very fairly with this quartz ▼ f, 
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use other grindiDg arrangements for the stuff after it has freed 
itself from the stamp boxes. We must use coarse sieving and 
regrind the coarser particles on the principles of the Chilian 
mill. When this is done we shall get through three tons per 
day per stamp. 

" As to the formation of this place, it was first of all ex- 
tensive beds of sandstone and shingle deposited by the sea 
from the wearing away of the mountain range of the old 
Silurian strata deeply impregnated with gold, and which may 
have existed about Waterburg, and even further. 

** Between the Eand and Pretoria we pass over granite, 
which we believe was the basis of the gigantic mountain range 
which came through the sedimentary strata, taking them up 
with it nearly perpendicular against the granite, and at lesser 
angles further away from the granite. This is apparently 
proved by the fact that on the northern side of Pretoria, the 
granites and shingle-beds are on the reverse angle to that at 
the Band, and as granite and all other igneous rocks disin- 
tegrate with atmospheric influence more rapidly than sedi- 
mentary rocks, this range is entirely washed away, leaving the 
granite the lower part of the country. 

**This granite when wearing away probably deposited a 
great deal more gold in these gravel beds. It is my belief 
that a portion of the gold was originally in the gravel in the 
form of alluvial, and was dissolved under Nature's action, and 
re-deposited in the fine grains in which we find it to exist. 
At the same time it may have been added to by the wearing 
away of the granite.*' 

In reply to my question whether he believed the banket 
formation to go to any depth, Mr. Whitehead said: — ** All I 
can say is this, we know it extends more than 20 miles east 
and west of Johannesburg. When this was taken up by the 
granite range, if it were not of a considerable depth it would 
have been so broken up and disjointed by the action of the 
sea, that it would have been washed away. In the whole of 
the 40 miles of the main reef there is always gold. It is not a 
question of not finding the gold, but it is a question of the 
quantity. This gives me the idea that there is something per- 
manent about it. We have also the fact that the carboniferous 
strata is formed at the higher elevation as we go to the west- 
ward of us. At the same time I tell you frankly that there is 
nothing on the Band so good as Pigg's Peak." 

Since I was on the ground a 10-stamp battery has been 
erected, and it will be increased immediately by another set 
of lO-stamps. The crushing of 2,000 tons will, it is confidently 
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expected, yield well on to two ounces per ton. If it does the 
3and needs no better testimony to its payableness. 

New valuable ground has been broken by a small syndicate 
to the south of the Crown property. The Johannesburg 
Pioneer Company have 20 claims in the Farms Turffontein and 
Langlaagte, the " main ** reef running through one or two, and 
the Bird and Attwell Beefs through the others. There is a 
fine stream of water adjacent to the property. Shaft-sinking 
is going on, and a 10-stamp battery is on the ground. 

Leaving the ground of the Crown Company, and proceeding 
along the main reef westward we travel through the Farm 
Langlaagte, which contains some good golden soil. Mr, J, B. 
Boinnson, one of the Kimberley capitalists who have staked so 
much on the success of the Witwatersrand Fields, has an im- 
portant property here, and judging by a conversation I had 
with him, his faith in the richness and depth of the banket is 
unbounded. 

Langlaagte, in which are some pleasantly-situated home- 
steads, is divided into portions known as A, B and C, and the 
Bestante. The second and fourth named parts belong to Mr. 
Bobinson's wealthy syndicate, who have a mynpacht of 100 
morgen. 

I have already shown that Mr. Bobinson is opening up his 
property well on the Californian principle, and that his battery 
of a hundred stamps will be as perfect as it is possible to 
purchase. Five shats have been sunk, one being down nearly 
a hundred feet now. These are being connected by drives, 
and very shortly there will be a great amount of stoping ground. 

Not only is Mr. Bobinson building very substantial houses 
for his employes, but he himself is about to take up permanent 
iresidence on his property in a commodious dwelling-house. 
A large number of trees have been planted in the locality, so 
that it will shortly be as picturesque as it will be wealth-yielding. 

There are a number of good properties in the Farm 
Langlaagte, several of them having the main reef running 
through them. Besides the ground held by individual diggers 
on the farm it may be stated that the portion A belongs to the 
Widow Breet. There is on it a mynpacht of 100 morgen, of 
which the Potchefstroom Syndicate hold a third, while another 
syndicate possess the remainder. 

Good work is going on upon the Potchefstroom sjmdicate's 
:ound, and the machinery is on the spot. This consists of a 
iO-stamp battery, with another 20-stamps to follow. Next 
the property of the Bobinson sjmdicate to the west is the 
ground of the Crcestis Company , consisting of sixteen claims, 
5J of which are on the main reef. 
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The Star Company, floated for £35,000, have a large 
number of claims, 9^ of them being on the main reef. The 
Company own a ten-stamp Sandycroft mill. • Alluvial gold is 
confidently looked for in the neighbourhood. On this ground 
a township. Eureka, has been laid out, and there is said to be 
good water upon it. 

The new main road to Potchefstroom and Kimberley 
passes through Eureka, which is on slightly more level ground 
than its mamesake at the Kaap. 

The property of the Paarl-Pretoria Company — of which the 
capital is £60,000 — Ues to the west. I have mentioned the 
shaft here and the fine class of machinery ordered, and to a 
large extent arrived. The value of the concern is unquestioned. 
Perhaps fair testimony to the faith of the shareholders in their 
property was the decisive rejection of an offer to give them 
£3,000 cash and £60,000 worth of shares in a company to be 
re-floated in England for £200,000. 

The Northey Company, floated for £28,000 in Aliwal North 
and Barkly East, have a number of claims next the property of 
the Paarl Syndicate, a ten-stamp battery having begun crushing. 
Some good work has been done on the property, mainly upon 
the Bird Beef. Here, as on many properties, is one of the 
fine class of dams upon which the companies have to depend 
to a large extent for water for their plates. 

The Northey is one of the first companies on what is called 
the Bird Beef, and we now begin to enter the large stretch of 
countiy where, besides the parallel veins known as the main 
or Bantjes* Beef, we hear more of the large bodies of stuff 
called the Bird or Hibemia, the Kimberley, Free State and 
Sunday Beefs. It is beUeved that these run with more or less 
connection all through the proclaimed farms from Witpoortje 
on tne west away past Elsburg to the east. 

The Kimberley at Boodepoort is in some parts about forty 
feet wide, and seems to run an average of eight pennyweights. 
The Free State Beef is about 30 feet wide, and does not, as far 
as I could hear, show up so well as the Kmberley ; while the 
Sunday Beef is much the same class of vein, though only 
running some seven feet wide. 

Among the other properties in Langlaagte may be men- 
tioned that of the Little Treasure, the Wellington Good Hope, 
and the claims of Messrs. Van Soelen and Waterworth, taken 
up by a Eamberley sjmdicate. Although late in the day, 
Durban has managed to get a hold of some good properties at 
the Band. This is notably the case with the Deepkloof 
Company's claims in this neighbourhood. 
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The next farm going westward is Paardekraal, on which 
there are some undoubtedly rich properties. Adjoining the 
Star ground is that of the Tharsis Company with a capital of 
£50,000, and the Aurora Company have a possession here. 
Both companies are awaiting machinery, now on its way. 

To the east of the Aurora property lie the Edinburgh 
Company's 18 claims, prospects from which have run very 
high. Near the Aurora ground is that of the Nabob Company ^ 
floated for £50,000. The Company are said to have 1,750 feet 
of the main reef, the property consisting in all of 112 morgen. 
A 15-stamp battery is on order. The Alexandra Company's 
property next attracts attention. It has 24 claims on it, 
half of them having, it is said, the main reef in them. A 
10-stamp battery is due. The banket all over this neigh- 
bourhood has panned very promisingly. The valuable Cos- 
mopolitan claims are immediately to the west. Not much 
work has been done on Vogelstruisfontein. The claims of 
the Golden Butterfly and Fairview Syndicates are well spoken 
of, and there have been one or two rushes to the farm. 

What struck me most on my tour westwards to Eoode- 
poort and beyond was the general absence of really energetic 
development. Ground has been furrowed in a large number 
of places, and the banket is exposed, but in jnany cases little 
further has been done. 

These remarks are specially applicable to ground in the 
possession of individual holders and small syndicate men. 
Many of these neither work themselves nor allow others who 
would work to take over their ground at a fair price. They 
sit on their claims waiting for the representative of a wealthy 
syndicate to come along and relieve them of their untested 
ground at a stiff price. 

It is clear to my mind that the Rand away to the west of 
Johannesburg, 10 and 20 miles, will not be properly developed 
until something like distress sets in. Some of the holders 
are too well off just at present. When nest eggs get smaller 
and remittances from long-suffering town syndicates shrink, 
or when the patience of individual supporters becomes ex- 
hausted, some of the properties will change hands at figures 
more nearly approximating to their value than those asked 
for at present by whilom shoplads, out as yet on a pleasant 
picnic. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the alluvial at 
Roodepoort. It, or something like it, is undoubtedly found 
there, but there is no reason why it should not be got in 
dozens of other spots on the Rand. If the number of reefe 
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or veins ruDning parallel for such a long distance are to be 
proved permanently payable at all, there should be many rich 
pockets Iq the valleys between the rands or ranges. A little 
healthy hunger and hardupness will expose alluvial at other 
parts than Eoodepoort. When it becomes a question of food 
with some of the men I saw loafing round canteens we may 
hear more of the tearing up of the valley ground for the 
alluvial and less of the shepherding and claim-speculation 
game. 

The erection of a central mill here and there would be 
found a profitable speculation, and some really deserving but 
poor men would thus be enabled to do better work on their 
ground. The Central Milling Company, whose scene of 
operations is the Tharsis Mynpacht and the Klip Biver Quartz 
Milling Company are enterprises which should be multiphed a 
dozen times along the main reef. 

As regards alluvial, there is no doubt that some good and 
continuous finds have been made on Eoodepoort. At present 
the finding is confined to a small area, but the luck of the 
holders, principally Messrs. Goldberg, Leroux, Kothwell, De 
Wet and the Messrs. Fuller induced the pegging off of a large 
number of claims, afterwards abandoned. The four first 
named are said to have refused £3,000 for their ten claims. 

The Messrs. Fuller have been taking it out to the extent 
of from 1 lb. to 2^ lb. a day, and I heard of nuggets weighing 
up to 9 oz. having been found. So far it is not alluvial 
proper that has been unearthed. The gold is not lying in 
gravel, but in between layers of loose friable quartz which 
run along with the sandstone. Some of the pieces are very 
pure gold, but much of the precious metal has quartz sticking 
to it. The sluicing so far is of the most primitive character, 
and it is questionable if enough water could be found for 
sluicing on an extensive scale. 

It is possible that the best mode of working the auriferous 
masses here will yet be by the mill, as at present pebbles and 
other stuff which should contain gold are being discarded in 
the excitement of winning the more visible metal. I believe 
the same class of gold has been found on ground to the south 
of the Kimberley Beef on Vlakfontein and Doornkop. 

The farm of Eoodepoort, which is reached after going 
through Paardekraal and Vogelstruisfontein, is divided into 
three parts. One of these, which was originally owned by 
Dantje Weilbach, passed into the hands of the Eoodepoort 
Syndicate, and others by J. Van Wyk and Du Plessis, who 
have sold to Messrs. Ehodes, Eudd and Caldecott. 
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I examined the properties of several companies. One of 
these, that belonging to the Durban-Boodepoort Company^ is 
managed by Mr. McCowat, who kindly showed me over the 
ground. In ten of the 23 claims I found 40 natives at work 
stripping what we still find to be the main reef. Two shafts, 
one 43 feet and the other 24, are sunk on the ground, but 
work in these has been so far stopped by water. A powerful 
pump was daily expected, and on its arrival the shafts would 
be emptied and underground work probably proceeded with. 

A portion of a 10-stamp Sandycroft Battery has arrived, 
but unfortunately, hke the Consort turbine, the balance was 
lost in the Finland. A 28-horse-power Eobey's engine will 
drive the mill. The battery will be erected on a valuable 
mynpacht of 162 morgen which the Company possess. Quartz 
is being vigorously stacked. The Company's ten claims 
adjoin the ground of the Evelyn Company, and the remainder 
0.re situated beyond that ground. 

The Evelyn Company, £12,000 capital, have 30 claims. A 
10-stamp battery and 16-hor8e-power engine were nearly 
completed on the occasion of my visit and are now working. 
Much is expected from the property. A shaft, five by nine 
feet, had been sunk about 60 feet for water for the plates, and 
the first banket crushed was to be taken from the surface. 

I had a look at the mill of the Boodepoort Company 
(£50,000 capital), which had started a few days previously, 
and I found healthy work going on. The Company own about 
730 acres of ground. They have two mynpachts, one of 
100 morgen, on which the battery is erected, and on which 
there are about 12 to 15 claims on the main reef. On the 
other mynpacht of 69 morgen there are 56 claims on which 
licenses are paid. This license money comes to the Company 
as revenue, the mynpacht having been secured after the 56 
claims had been marked out by the claimholders. Two and 
a-half per cent, royalty is payable to the Company by these 
claimholders on all gold found. Outside the two mynpachts 
are 50 claims. Half of the license money from these is paid 
to the Company as revenue. The total revenue now is £95 
per month. 

The Company's battery is a 10-stamp Sandycroft, with 
Moon's patent wave amalgamator, driven by a 16-horse-power 
Powler's compound engine. Itjis suppUed with water from a 
large pan situated 200 yards above the battery. The Company 
contemplate erecting another 10-stamp battery shortly. It 
may here be stated that one ton of coal supplies the engine 
lor 24 hours. There had been a test crushing which was said 
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to have yielded 1 oz. 5 dwts., but the result of the crushing 
of 300 tons which I saw begun was 10 dwts. This was attri- 
buted to the unskilfulness of the amalgamation. Thatimportant 
department was placed in other hands and better results 
have been obtained. One lump of 21 lb. weight of gold left 
for Kimberley recently. 

I have said that the Company draw their water from a 
pan or shallow lake. These pans are formed at frequent 
intervals along the Band, and various opinions are expressed 
as to their origin. 

The Boodepoort United Main Beef Company's property, 
with its 31 claims in blocks at short intervals, has been highly 
reported upon. The Company possess two valuable water- 
rights, and a 20-stamp battery with a 25-horse-power engine 
are on order. The Boodepoort Central Company have 33 claims, 
and a 20-stamp bdttery is coming. The Banket Company's is 
a large concern with 25 stamps at work on reputedly rich stuff, 
while the Bantjes Company are crushing with a 20-stamp 
battery. 

Other aliairs at Boodepoort doing good work and having or 
about to have machinery are the Surprise, the Olympic^ the 
Argosy y the Bose, the Standard, the Gipsy, the Boshoff, and 
the Branstone. The last-named, which has a 10-stamp battery, 
is, I hear, being refloated in London, the original shareholders 
making 200 per cent, on their capital. The capital for which 
the new company is to be floated in England, the directors 
insist, is not to exceed eighty thousand. How modest ! 

Before taking the reader further west I may mention that 
there is a fairly comfortable house of accommodation in the 
neighbourhood of the properties I have been last naming. 
Here I fell in with a man with whom I had some interesting 
conversation. Perhaps Mr. Froude would like to meet him 
again. Bef erring to him the historian in ^* Oceana " writes 
in the course of describing his fellow-passengers from Cape 
Town to Australia : — 

'' Among those who had joined us at the Cape there was a 
gentleman who was really interesting to me. He had been 
thirteen years at the Diamond Fields, had witnessed all its 
distractions, had made some kind of fortune, and was now 
flying from South Africa as from a country past saving. 
He filled gaps in my own information with many details ; 
but they all set in one direction. He told me nothing which 
at all affected my already formed opinions." 

I wonder if it would affect these opinions if Mr. Froude 
were informed that his fellow- voyager, after travelling all over 
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the Gold Fields of Australia and New Zealand, has come 
back to the country *' past saving," and is now comfortably 
settled at the Witwatersrand Gold Fields ! 

I left Eoodepoort one morning to continue my tour con- 
siderably further west. The Farm Witpoortje adjoins 
Eoodepoorte, and in it are the 19 claims of the King Solomon's 
Mines Company, with the Botha's Reef running through them. 
The published assays from the ground show nothing under 
4 oz. Some parts of Witpoortje are unquestionably rich, a 
considerable quantity of the so-called alluvial having been 
taken out here. 

As I have previously said, the extraction of 112 ounces 
from a pocket in an intrusive vein of white quartz in the 
banket on Gray's Farm attracted a great deal of attention at 
the time. Indeed it caused a sensation in Pretoria, where the 
papers glowed over banket ** three parts gold." The names of 
the three white men who tapped this lucky pocket were Geo. 
Heys, J. R. Harrington and Walker W. Edwards. What is 
known as the Erasmus Reef begins in Witpoortje and goes 
through Eoodepoort, Vogelstruisfontein, and well into Paarde- 
kraal. 

My object in continuing my journey westward from Roode- 
poort was mainly to see some of the country which the Cape 
capitalists, Messrs. C. D. Eudd, G. J. Rhodes and Caldecott 
had been purchasing at long figures. These gentlemen have 
bought some heavy interests on the Eand, and they have 
handed these interests over at cost price to the shareholders 
of a company with the very clumsy and incovenient title of 

The Gold Fields of South Africa. What prices they paid 
may be gathered from the prospectus of the Company, which 
sets forth the capital at a quarter of a million, the first issue of 
shares being for half that amount. As this may be called the 
largest company on the Eand, as far as original capital is con- 
cerned, it will be worth while to name the properties acquired 
by the company — as scheduled in the prospectus — '* 1. The 
f^rm Luipaard's Vlei, purchased from Van Wyk, with myn- 
pacht of about 330 morgen. The well-known Botha's Eeef 
runs through the mynpacht, and the entire length of the farm, 
a distance of over three miles. The Company own on this 
farm and the adjoining farm, Waterfall, about 115 claims on 
Botha's Eeef. Several other reefs, showing pood prospects, 
run through the mjrnpacht (2,100 yards). Outside the 
mynpacht about 800 claims are held by the public, which 
yield a handsome revenue. The farm has three homesteads 
and an excellent water supply. Sixty head of stamps are 
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being erected. 2. An interest (partly projprietary and partly 
leaseholders) in the three farms Middle Ylei, Droogheuyel ana 
Elands Ylei, which cover the entire western extremity of 
Witwatersrand. 8. An interest in the lease and mynpacht of 
the farm Witpoortje. 4. An interest of about one-naif in the 
Banket Company, consisting of 157 claims on the Eimberley, 
Sunday and Free State Beefs. A 20-stamp mill is in course of 
erection. 5. An undivided interest in the leases of the Farm 
Paardekraal, with mynpacht, and also a small mynpacht on 
12 claims on the main reef adjoining. 6. An interest in the 
lease and mynpacht (800 morgen) of the Farm Elandsfontein 
(Viljoen's). 7. An undivided half interest in the Farm Vogel- 
struisfontein, Bustenburg division. 8. An interest in the 
Johannesburg Estate and Waterworks Company. 9. Lease 
of the Farm Bietfontein, adjoining Kraft's (Knight's Wit- 
watersrand Gold Mining Company). 10. An interest in the 
Fann Windheuvel (Mrs. Gove), Malmani." 

The Company has been an immensely popular one with 
the pubhc, about 800,000 applications being made from 
Kimberley alone for the second issue of shares. A 20-stamp 
battery is at work at the Company's property at Luipaa^d's 
Ylei, but other mills, aggregating 140 stamps, are now in 
course of erection, and the other plant and general appoint- 
ments are of a very complete and superior character. The 
superintendent engineer of the Company is Mr. Edward Jones, 
Mr. Gardner Williams* predecessor at De Beer's. 

The journey to Luipaards Ylei is as usual, an uninteresting 
one, excepting that some homesteads surroimded by blue gums 
are passed. One Free State farmer who visited the locality 
was more enthusiastic about the country being good for sheep 
than gold. 

I had a travelling companion with me in the person of a 
member of the Cape Legislative Assembly, an old Australian 
digger, and now a prosperous Cape farmer. His qualified 
remarks on the prospects of the Band were highly interesting. 
We went some miles off our road to see what some men were 
doing. We found them erecting a battery at a spot they had 
been recommended to go to for water. They were told that 
they would have only two miles to take their banket, but the 
distance had turned out to be more like five miles, and this 
partly through very boggy ground. 

When will men totally unacquainted with the fitting up 
and requirements of a battery learn to engage the services of 
competent people to advise them on necessary points ? Shil- 
lings would frequently gain them valuable knowledge which 
pounds had been spent in vain to acquire. 
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We passed the homestead of Mr. Van Wyk who sold out, 
as has been seen, to Messrs. Budd and Ehodes. The price 
paid to Mr. Van Wyk was, I hear, £70,000. Of this £40,000 
was paid in cash and £30,000 in scrip, not to mention 
a load of poplar poles. It appears that in the bargaining 
Mr. Van Wyk held out for some poplar poles which were on 
the ground. Mr. Ehodes would not give them up. The farmer 
quietly said, ** Ik zal nie verkoopne," and the poles were at 
last his. 

It is what is called Botha's Beef that the visitor has now 
the chance to pan off from. I saw a number of pans taken 
from the reef, but the prospects were not by any means extra- 
ordinary. Chance pannings are, however, not reliable tests. 
There are many who have reason to think well of Botha's 
Beef. The Botha's Beef Company are to sunalgamate with the 
Worcester Syndicate^ the capital of the new company being 
£130,000. 

limpaards Vlei, which is divided by Biet Vley, has a 
number of well-known properties within its borders. The 
60 claims of the Morkel Oompany floated for £90,000 are 
situated here. So also is the Morning Star ground, on which 
a 5-stamp battery is at work. The Donoghue Company are 
putting up a 5-stamp, and the Erin Company are expecting a 
10-stamp mill daily. The farm Biet Vley has some very rich 
ground. 

The South African Gold Company, in which Mr. W. Knight 
is largely interested, have over a dozen reefs on their property, 
which conists of 17 claims. Some of the tests of the banket 
here would indicate that this will develop into one of the best 
properties to the west. The Vera Company's property adjoins 
it, and 10-stamps will soon tell their tale there. Further to 
the south we pass the Zuurhult claims, while all over the 
locality active prospecting is going on. The Bed Cross Knight 
Syndicate may make an important purchase in the Farm 
Middle Vley. 

Keeping to the north and north-west, prospecting and a 
considerable amount of developing work are going on all the 
road to Blaauwbank, On your way you will pass a cairn, 
round which the Boers meet every year to renew their 
declaration of independence. It was here that each Boer 
who wished to fight for his country was asked to come forward 
and lay a stone on the cairn. 

A great deal more will be heard of Blaauwbank yet. 
Lying seven hours' drive west of Johannesburg, the farm be- 
longs to Mr. Jennings. The formation is different from the 
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principal formation of the Band. At Blaauwbank the gold- 
bearing ore is a white quartz perforated with a kind of red 
eand or clay, which in most cases is rich. What is considered 
the most valuable property is a koppie or blow which has been 
beaconed off as the mynpacht. This koppie contains many 
thousands of tons of stone upon the surface, but apparently 
there is no continuous reef upon it. Where a reef has been 
struck it consists of a light blue quartz, which contains but 
little gold. Many other reefs have been struck on different 
parts of the Farm, notably about what is called the Golden 
Valley, where in one place a reef about eighteen inches thick 
has been opened out a considerable distance. This reef is 
rich and has abundance of visible gold, which is of a coarse 
nuggety kind. 

Blaauwbank is not a field of recent discovery. About 15 
years ago the place was prospected by Australians, and at the 
present time their huts are standing and are being occupied 
by some of the present diggers. In the face of one hill a 
drive has been made about 200 feet into the hill. This was 
evidently done with the expectation of striking some reef 
which the Australians failed to find. Upon another hill a 
shaft had been sunk by them to a depth of about 100 feet. 
In a creek near the stream their old alluvial workings can be 
seen, although they are now considerably filled up and over- 
grown with shrubs and weeds. 

It is reported that many nuggets were found here in those 
days, but it is somewhat strange that these diggings which are 
in favour to-day should have been abandoned by those ex- 
perienced men so many years ago. Whatever deductions may 
be drawn from the fact there is no doubt that the prospects 
for some of the properties of the Blaauwbank are remarkably 
encouraging. 

The Harding Developing Syndicate^ with its modest capital 
of £2,500, have a property which offers as well as many floated 
for ten times the money. They have concluded a crushing of 
33 tons, and it has run sHghtly over 3^ ounces to the ton. 
This speaks well for the Blaauwbank white quartz. 

It is reported that the Golden Valley property has fallen 
into the hands of a Maritzburg syndicate. If it is the case, I 
think they are to be congratulated on their acquisition. 
Throughout the Golden Valley and surrounding country there 
are many zealous workers on reefs which will probably repay 
them well for long patient work. Some deep shafts have been 
sunk, and several fairly well developed properties are about to 
be placed before the public. 
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The Tyne Developing Company is another concern which 
will doubtless be more friendly to the public with its £8,000 
capital than others with bigger figures in their prospectuses. 
The Tynedale and Fichardfs are promising properties. I look 
forward to a prosperous township being established at 
Blaauwbank. 

It is impossible within my limits to follow the gold 
formation further west. It is well known that there is 
practically no end to it. Gold can be found on scores of 
farms further and further to the westward, and on many of 
them I believe some payable and even rich finds will yet be 
ptruck. Many prospectors are out over a wide stretch of 
country, and they have found likely looking lodes near ex- 
cellent water. Some of the reefs are banket ore, and others 
are white quartz, with here and there a blue and sometimes 
a pink tinge. Some of the quartz reefs show immense bodies 
of stone, and I have heard of excellent results in the pan. 

A few of the farms which may be expected to come to the 
front in this direction are Hartebeestfontein, one or two 
Bietfonteins, Schaapplaats, Schoongezicht, Eietpan, Specu- 
latie, Houtkop and Ventersdorp, the last named of which has 
been taken up by the ever-eager Kimberley people. 

Away to the north and north-east all the way to Pretoria 
gold is reported from many of the farms, the names of a few 
of which will be found in the map of the Band Fields in this 
work. Several companies have been formed to work properties 
in that direction, among the latest being the Crocodile, which 
will develop a portion of the Farm Schurverberg. 

Coming again nearer the Band line the property of the 
Groot Paardekraal Mining Syndicate claims attention. It 
embraces the well known ground of the Hanau Syndicate, 
which has been very well developed, and shows eight reefs, 
from which good results have been obtained. The reefs 
which run for a couple of miles through the property vary 
from a few to 17 feet in thickness. A number of proving 
shafts have been sunk, one considerably over a hundred feet. 
Jt would be a happy day for South Africa if all its gold 
properties were as well developed as that of the Groot 
Paardekraal Syndicate. 

On my way back to Johannesburg I drove off the .main 
road a bit to see Struben's Mill. Here I found Mr. Fred 
Struben beamingly confident of the Band. The Messrs. 
Struben have a 6-stamp Sandycroft working at present, and 
another battery of the same size has just been erected. Their 
old mill was the first erected on the Band, and it has been 
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running now two years. The owners are boring in a neigh- 
bouring hill for a reef, which is the continuation of the 
Confidence^ where the very rich pocket was found about 900 
yards off. One adit is being run into the mountain to strike 
the lode at the 100-feet level, and it has now reached 440 
feet. A fine stream runs constantly from the tunnel and 
supplies the battery with water. 

Some important ground to the north of this is in the 
possession of the Empire Exploration Company, The Com* 
pany own the Farms WeltevredenandWaterval, where white 
quartz reefs have been opened in over twenty places. I was 
informed that the stone shows very well in all the tests made* 
A large amount of work has been done, and two shafts have 
been sunk to a depth of 60 ft. and 17 ft. respectively. The 
latter will be continued to 50 ft., and the reef will be tunnelled 
at 25 ft. The water supply is an excellent one. It rund 
close to the mynpachts, and is thought sufficient to work, at 
the present at least, 25 stamps. The properties are popular, 
not only at the Band but in London now, where a portion of 
the Empire's possessions has been taken over for a good 
round sum. 

A powerful Durban syndicate who have so far chosen 
only good properties to deal in, have had the Farm Bramfontein 
in their custody for some time. It is now under offer to the 
Government for £13,000, and will probably become their 
property for the purposes of Johannesburg's water supply. 
When I say that some prospecting work is going on on the 
Farm Bramfontein, I complete my notes upon all the pro- 
claimed Witwatersrand Gold Fields, as also the adjoining 
farms north, south, east and west along their extensive stretch 
of counti-y. Only a reference to a good map will give any 
clear conception of the Hue and direction of the various reefs 
and their several parallel veins and supposed extensions. 
It is also doubly necessary in order to understand the position 
of the various farms to consult a map of them. 

As I have before pointed out, forms of the same name are 
situated widely apart on the Band, and till they are re* 
christened or specifically lettered or numbered, confusion must 
always arise among the distant pubHc in attempting to locate 
them. 
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Round about the Bakd. — ^The Heidelberg Fields. 

SO well is the auriferous Transvaal now being prospected 
in every possible direction, that the proclamation of a 
new gold field, or farm, is an event of almost monthly 
occurrence at present. Where it is all to end no man living 
can say ; for myself, I have never changed my opinion that 
the future and greater development of the gold regions of 
Africa south of the Equator, whether in Portuguese, Dutch, 
Swazie or English territory, will be S3nichronous with the 
settlement of the anxieties of Governments and political 
economists as to the world's gold supply. 

Before giving a few general conclusions at which I arrived 
in regard to the Witwatersrand Fields it is necessary to make 
some remarks respecting those new and growing centres of 
gold-mining industry, which may be said to be geologically, if 
not officially, embraced in the term Witwatersrand. 

Let us glance first at the Heidelberg Gold Fields, which 
make a very respectable show in the newest maps. When I 
was at Johannesburg an expert, well known for a perennial 
enthusiasm which sustains itself in changing scenes of activity, 
assured me that six miles from Heidelberg there was a 12-feet 
thick reef, which he had tested for the owner. He told me he 
had picked the stuff from all parts of the reef, and that it was 
impossible to get samples running less than seven ounces to 
the ton, while some pieces yielded at the rate of a hundred 
ounces to the ton. The locality that contained such a reef 
was well worth collecting some information about. 

Heidelberg is a pretty, small town, situated about 35 miles 
south-east of Johannesburg. A quieter and more peaceful 
spot than its main square could not be found in any centre of 
population, though the general and distant reader will only 
remember Heidelberg as the place whence the Boer leaders 
issued their proclamation of independence in December, 1880. 

Of recent months, however, it has been brought into 
notoriety on account of its proximity to the Witwatersrand 
Fields, and on account of its being the centre of other promising 
Fields. The main roads from Harrismith and Newcastle 
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meet about three miles south of Heidelberg and go through 
the town, in which a number of new buildings are rising up. 

The site of the present town and locaUties of the town 
lands were given by a private individual for the purposes of 
forming a township, and were not set aside by Government in 
the usual manner. The ervenholders claim revenue accruing 
from the town lands for the benefit of the township, and 
object to the town lands being treated in the same manner as 
other lands under the control of the Government. 

The town lands of Heidelberg were prospected well nigh a 
year ago by Messrs. Currie and McNicol, who were the first to 
take out licenses on behalf of a Durban syndicate. They 
maintain that they have foimd a payable field, and they sent 
in to the Government some time since samples from two reefs, 
at the same time claiming the prospectors' claim, and asking 
that the whole of the town lands be declared opened. 

The Government up to the present time have declined to 
take that step. Some hundred licenses have been issued, all 
of them being taken out within two or three weeks. These 
licenses confined the prospectors to the north-east side of the 
town, none being issued for any other part. The issuing of 
licenses for any portion of the town lands was suddenly 
stopped, and consequently the present claims are held by 
about half-a-dozen prospectors. 

Other reefs than those at present being worked are known 
to exist on the west side of the town, and are reputedly good. 
Alluvial nuggets have also been found in a stream running 
between two mountains immediately behind the town. The 
reefs at present being worked vary in width from four to five 
feet, run east and west and dip north. They are said to be 
payable, and whether they are so or not should soon be settled, 
as a Kimberley syndicate have shipped ten tons of the local 
ore to England for a test crushing, and a Maritzburg syndi- 
cate will shortly have three stamps at work on the ground. 

Adjoining the town lands of Heidelberg is Sparwater, the 
property of Mr. Pretorius. This farm was reported to have 
been sold about twelve months back to Messrs. Todd and 
Eicke for a large amount, but through some misunderstanding 
the negotiations for purchase fell through. The farm was 
subsequently opened to prospectors, when about 100 claims 
were taken out, but up to the present there has been no proof 
of the existence of a payable lode upon it. 

Straden*s Farm, which adjoins Sparwater, has a very large 
reef running through it, but the auriferous value of this 
farm, like that of the former, has not yet been satisfactorily 
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shown, although on both farms the reefs are known to carry 
gold. 

About 12 miles north-east of Heidelberg two farms have 
been brought prominently before, the public, one being known 
as Marais' and the other as Breytenbach's. About six 
months ago a very rich leader from eighteen inches to two feet 
in thickness, and carrying very coarse gold, was struck on 
Marais', and a half -share in the farm was shortly afterwards 
sold to Mr. Griffin, of Maritzburg, on behalf of the Nigel 
Syndicate for ten thousand pounds. 

To many it was somewhat surprising that such a large 
amount was given for a property possessing only a small 
leader, even admitting it to be a rich one, but time has proved 
the high value of the purchase. It is now reported that an 
English company are offering for the farm. The vein runs 
east and west, and dips north, and a great quantity of useless 
stone will have to be removed to extract the gold bearing strata. 

As this leader was struck almost on the boundary between 
Marais' and Breytenbach's, its discovery naturally increased 
the reputation of the latter, and it was immediately rushed. 

Messrs. Otto and Campbell were the first to take out 
claims on the same line. Nearly a hundred were pegged, 
and the leader has since been struck in Otto's claims and 
Eaw's claims. The richness of the lode should render it 
valuable to those who are fortunate enough to possess it in 
their claims. There seems no reason to doubt that the rich 
reef on Marias' farm has been definitely struck on Breyten- 
bach's. 

Those who are persevering in good prospecting work are 
the Biet Vlei, Sandanay Esmeralda, Bavenscraig Syndicates, 
the Gladius Company and the proprietors of the Remington 
block. A cutting has been made on the Florida property to 
strike the reef, but as yet without success. It is a pity that 
this vein has not yet been opened elsewhere, as it is un- 
doubtedly rich, and its continuation would tend to enhance 
the mining interest in this direction, as well as to give greater 
confidence in the present concerns. 

The Florida ground at Maraisdrift has some 30 conglom- 
erate reefs on it, all of which carry gold. They are poor 
grade, and yield from five to ten pennyweights, but the 
Company have a large water supply, and should be able to 
make them pay even at that. In a shaft lately sunk the 
Company struck a body of conglomerate at a depth of 43 feet, 
and it carries very good gold. 

The Farm Daschpoort, close to Heidelberg, has recently 
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changed hands for £20,000 on certain conditions, while the 
£250 shares of the Marais Extension Syndicate are at a 
premium. Some good prospects have been obtained from a 
number of properties around Heidelberg, but the work is not 
yet of a sufficiently deep character to show how extensive the 
payable district will be. 

Two Natal companies have recently acquired properties 
about a dozen miles south. One of these is named the 
Hercules, and assays of banket from the ground ran high. 
But what is of more importance, 7 cwts. of the ore were 
shipped to Australia for a test crushing. It was crushed by 
one of the Ballarat companies, and the 7 cwts. yielded 1 oz. 
13 dwts. 12 grains, or at the rate of 4 oz. 16 dwts. per ton. 
It was satisfactory to have such a crushing of a fair average 
sample of banket, but I must not omit to state that our 
Australian brothers in sending back the result of the test 
expressed an opinion that the banket would not go very deep. 

As conveying the impressions of those qualified to give an 
opinion, I may give the exact words used by the writers. 
The banket was crushed at the battery of the Band of Hope 
and Albion Consols Company, and in stating the yield the 
managers said : — 

** The stone is easily dealt with, there being no sulphides 
or other refractory substance in it to interfere with the action 
of the mercury. The stone does not appear to be lode stone, 
but a conglomerate of sandstone and quartz pebbles cemented 
together, such as we frequently find here on hill tops. We 
do not regard this formation to be of a permanent character, 
holding down into the schist, but only overlying it, and there- 
fore, unless the surface area of this conglomerate is extensive, 
it would not be advisable to incur a very large outlay for 
machinery. 

" Ten heads of stampers, driven by a 12-inch cylinder 
engine, would put through 150 tons per week; but if the 
engine had to pump water also to supply the battery, then the 
size of the engine should be larger than 12 inches." 

Fortunately for South Africa the surface area of the 
conglomerate is extensive beyond all experience. Twelve 
tons of the Hercules stone crushed locally yielded within 
half a pennyweight of an ounce to the ton. 

The Mala?i's Kraal Company has been formed in Maritz- 
burg, with a capital of £30,000. Their property is the farm 
which gives the C6mpany a name. It is situated about 12 
miles south of Heidelberg, close to tfie Harrismith.mQtiiisrpad. 
A nine feet wide reef is said to yield good results, but the 
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owners seem so far to have relied chiefly on assays for their 
encouragement. 

Other farms are being bought up at long prices in the 
Heidelberg district. Gold is being vigorously prospected for 
as far as Standerton, 64 miles to the Natal side of Heidelberg, 
and I met men in the locality who were very sanguine of 
success. The Eooi Koppies is a range of hills about 12 miles 
south of Heidelberg running east and west. In this region 
there are several properties being prospected, but I did not 
hear of anything really good having been found. 
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Bound the Rand. — The Feee State, Vaal River, Malmani, 
Waterbubg and Zoutpansberg Fields. — MatabbiiELand. 
— German Intrigues. — Notes about the Gaza Country. 

AS to the east and south-east of the Rand, so to the south 
and away to the west, within a radius of something 
like a hundred miles, the work of the gold prospector 
is going on. Should the visitor to the Rand from Natal elect 
to take the Harrismith instead of the Standerton route, he 
may, just as he is quitting the Free State, see some good 
work at the declared Vredefort Fields, near Pary's Drift on 
the Vaal River. A number of reefs have been opened up by 
means of shaft sinking, and some of the properties have already 
been sold at prices running into four and five figures. Gape 
and Free State syndicates chiefly conducting operations. I 
need not state the reputed assay value of the conglomerate 
there, but it is sometimes given at as many ounces as would 
pay in pennyweights. It is believed that the formation on 
which gold is being found by the banks of the Vaal River, may 
run a long way into the Free State. 

The Potchefstroom Fields are coming slowly to the front, 
and droves of men have left the Rand to try their luck at 
them. They lie about fourteen hours south-west of Johannes- 
burg, and are best known in the locahty as the Vaal River 
Diggings. 

As elsewhere the once humdrum town of Potchefstroom, 
the whilom dull seat of Government, is a centre of gold gossip. 
As elsewhere, the inhabitants are confident that theirs is to be 
the centre of the future great Gold Fields, and that Potchef- 
stroom will yet put Johannesburg and Barberton in the shade. 
May they not be disappointed ! 

On the reputedly payable properties machinery is being 
erected, and the formation is chiefly the banket ore ; indeed, 
it is claimed in the district that the Rand main reef runs to 
Potchefstroom and not to the west and north-west, as held by 
competent observers. White quartz reefs are said to show 
good prospects also. 
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Eooderand has been proclaimed a public Gold Field, and 
has already been freely rushed. Some of its quartz is well 
spoken of, but there have been no satisfactory crushings in 
bulk in the locality. 

The Vaal Biver Company, with a capital of £80,000, has 
been floated to work half-a-dozen reefs, including the Jumbo, 
which has caused some stir. The public jibbed at the capital 
of this company, and a few of the promoters had, I believe, to 
take up some of the shares. They did it very willingly, how- 
ever, and that speaks well for the property. The claims 
number 158, and they are on the Farm Nooitgedacht, also a 
public Held. The experts' reports are very favourable, but 
assays have evidently formed the chief gauge of the value 
of the banket. 

The fine water right on the Vaal Eiver is an undoubted 
fact, developing is being done on the property, and a 25-stamp 
battery has been ordered. 

A number of other farms in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Potchefstroom are being prospected with here and there 
promising results. The Oeetee Syndicate has been formed to 
acquire Welverdiend and Varkenslaagte, and the Caledonian 
Syndicate own Weltevreden and LuSontein. The Bedford- 
Transvaal Syndicate are said to have a good thing at 
Nooitegedacht. 

The gold-bearing conglomerates have also been found on 
Bietfontein, and this with the adjoining Farms Hudson, 
Eleazar and Brits, will be proclaimed in due course. There 
has been a considerable amount of speculation with some of 
these properties. One block of 100 claims was sold for £200 
per claim, and resold immediately in the old country. Mr. 
Goch is floating the mynpachts of Bietfontein and Eleazar in 
England. 

The Government have purchased land and laid out a town- 
ship on the Vaal called Yenterskroon. Large property trans- 
actions have taken place in the neighbourhood, and claim- 
holders are, I believe, as ready to sell as to hold. The farm 
immediately adjoining Yenterskroon has been taken up by a 
Kimberley syndicate. 

The Government should take the prudent step of having 
satisfactory tests made at proper depths before proclaiming 
fields and laying out townships, and so attracting population 
from centres where such satisfactory tests have been made. 
Midway between the Yaal Biver Diggings and Klerksdorp a 
Sandycroft 5-stamp battery is kept at work on Boodepoort, 
and the Farm Biet Kuil, recently declared a public Gold Field, 
has come in for a considerable share of attention. 
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On the day the official proclamatioii was made some 
festivity was observed. Some two hundred people met the 
Gold Commissioner and presented him with an address, a 
small band of music and flagbearers taking their share in the 
proceedings. 

The Naude Rietkuil Syndicate are opening up a dozen reefs, 
and they are all bright with promise, but in the pan so far. 
Shaft smking and other work is going on on very v^ide reels 
which prospect well, and there seems Uttle doubt that Bietkcdl 
will make a name for itself. Some Eimberley speculators say 
Bietkuil is the best thing in South Africa, but the statements 
of Kimberley as those of most speculators must be taken with 
a liberal allowance of salt. The farm is situated " 2 hours " 
from Klerksdorp, and adjoins Hartebeestfontein and Bhen- 
osterberg. The Government portion of the Farm Witpoort has 
now been annexed to Rietkuil. 

In my bird*s-eye view of the Band I said the banket had 
been traced to Klerksdorp and away eighty miles to the west 
of Johannesburg, but that the reefs had not yet been proved 
to maintain their gold. Machinery is being put up in the 
Klerksdorp district, and claim gambling is going on mostly at 
Kimberley. The same tale is told in more or less emphatic 
terms all the way to Zeerust. 

The boom of the gold dynamitard is heard, and farms are 
standing at prices undreamt of a year ago. But as the Marico 
district, with its rich lead and silver, is entered, there is no 
doubt that the gold industry is found to partake of a substan- 
tial and genuine character. 

The proclaimed Malmani Fields, which lie about three 
hours on horseback from Zeerust, near the border of the 
Bechuanaland protectorate, are attracting increasing atten- 
tion from Pretoria and other capitalists, and with every justi- 
fication. The existence of gold in the locality has been 
known these twenty years past, the famous Mauch having 
prophesied very sanguinely as to its prospects here. 

The gold-bearing belt is some fifteen miles wide, and the 
formation is somewhat like that in the Lydenburg district. 
The ore is locally known by the name of ** blue ironstone," 
and is a blue and white quartz resembling mottled soap in ap- 
pearance, though not in consistency. A leading character- 
istic of the ore is the visibility of the gold. 

On Pretorius* farm (Seacow Vley), the first proclaimed 
field, there are three chief reefs with their network of leaders, 
viz., the Karree Pan, the Crystal, and the Colorado. Besides 
these, other reefs in the district are named the Ladies, 
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Churchill, Lyons, Brazier, Sutton, Lassies, Spr anger, Victoria, 
Buhy, Klinks' Extension, Golden Butterfly , Golden Calf, Eliza- 
beth, and the Jubilee, on which the gold was first found. 
The reefs have been traced for many miles along the Mahnani 
river and through well-watered and wooded farms, which 
have changed hands at big prices. 

Among those who have done most to develop the Fields 
are Mr. P. Marais and Mr. Douglass, of Kimberley, the latter 
of whom has now a 20-stamp battery at work. Several other 
batteries are in process of erection. Heavy systematic work 
is proceeding, some deep shafts having been sunk. The pro- 
perties are mostly in the hands of Gape syndicates and 
companies, although the original holders of the ground and 
Transvaal capitalists are well represented. Natal men are 
also nibbling pretty extensively in the locality. 

Among the companies and syndicates may be named the 
Douglass, Standard, Victoria, Stellaland, Spes Bona, Praed, 
DacomVs, Courland, Mafeking, Grahamstown, Wene, Wonder- 
hoek. Eureka, Barkly East, Daisy, Elizabeth, and Morning 
Sta/r, 

With increasing population hotels are springing up, and 
there seems little doubt that with the arrival of more capital 
and machinery the life of the Mahnani Fields will be very 
healthy indeed. The reefs are of unusual width and some of 
them have been proved at a depth of a himdred feet. The 
gold becomes better with depth ; indeed, it will be a matter of 
some expense to get at the richest stone. It is said that it 
will prove good enough to pay well. 

But there should be some genuine crushing work done now 
at the Malmani Fields. From all I have heard from men who 
liave been over the district I am bound to think well of them, 
but there should have been some pulverising results 
known ere this. MilUng operations must now be briskly 
•conducted, and the respective yields made known with 
that celerity which has hitherto been lacking. A site for a 
township has been surveyed, and the population continues to 
grow. 

The Farms Eeitpoort and Wonderhoek were lately declared 
public Fields, and claims on the former have changed hands at 
high figures, the prices given for ground continuing to rise. 
The Wonderhoek Company has been floated with a capital of 
£75,000. It is a Kimberley venture. Pegging off is going on 
•over a large area of country. Across the border into Bechu- 
analand the same tale is to be told. The pegs are planted 
thickly near Mafeking, and there is great complaint at the 
•delay of Government in granting titles to the ground. 
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Bechuanaland is looking to gold to revive its droopiDg life^ 
and at a recent meeting at Yryburg it was resolved to offer a 
reward of £2,000 for the discovery of a payable field. Some 
localities give promise of proving gold-bearing, a few reeb- 
showing good prospects. By a new proclamation the pro- 
specting law of 1883 is modified, the prospecting license being 
reduced to 5s. per month. 

It scarcely comes within the scope of these notes to trace- 
the gold with any fulness away to the north from Pretoria. 
If it did, one could dwell on the splendid prospects which are 
opening up in the Magaliesburg and Eustenburg districts,. 
the great Waterburg district, the HangUp Mountains, the= 
Pongola and Palala Rivers with their alluvial, Eerstelingr 
Marabastadt, the immense Zoutpansberg — ^where a Gk>ld 
Commissioner has at last been appointed, and where a. 
gathering rush is taking place — and on to the old Tati Eields^ 
where the 10-stamp battery of the Northern Light Company 
brings its owners regular and satisfactory yields. 

There is many a ** Sheba " lying in that vast stretch of 
country, aye and many still beyond, whither isolated bands of 
adventurous spirits have gone in search of them. A great deal 
of time has been spent by prospectors in the Waterburg: 
district, and not a little Transvaal, Cape and Enghsh capital. 
has been disbursed to enable them to pursue their work. 
Alluvial is reported to exist in payable quantity, but nothing: 
tangible is announced. 

Reefing is going on in the neighbourhood of Sunday's- 
River, while on the Farm Sandspruit, known as Gat Koppie, 
there is a mysterious cave which Mr. Rider Haggard might 
make something of. It leads to a quartz reef, and there are 
some deep shafts in the neighbourhood, sunk many years ago- 
either in the hope of finding a precious mineral or to raise it. 
There is a mountain of conglomerate in Zwaager's Hoek, and. 
prospectors upon it have very good pans indeed. 

The most glowing accounts come from Marabastad. A 
specimen of one may be given. A man writing privately to a. 
friend says in the course of a letter not intended for publi- 
cation : — ** After we had been here about three weeks pro- 
specting, we came across a reef with visible gold on the surface.- 
We broke off several pieces, crushed them, and there was a. 
splendid show in the dish. We then commenced opening up- 
the reef and taking out the surface quartz. As we went down^ 
at two feet we came upon some of the richest quartz I believe^ 
that has ever been found in this country. I cannot describe 
its richness ; the gold seemed to be plastered on the rocks* 
and right through it. 
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We have one piece of quartz weighing about 80 pounds, 
where you can see the marks of the pick in the solid gold ; in 
fact, I can hardly believe my own eyes when I look at it. 
We have had several people from Barberton looking at it, who 
say that it beats anything they have yet seen. We have been 
sinking on this lead, and are now down forty feet, and it 
carries gold all the way. At twenty-three feet we struck a 
patch of gold equally as rich as it was on the surface. 

** The reef seems to be very much thrown about on the 
surface, and the formation is broken. There are several other 
reefs crossing each other at right-angles, as they seem to have 
met in this neighbourhood. Where the rich gold is we can 
obtain good prospects in several reefs, and we are following 
them up to get on the main body. We have about forty tons 
of quartz stacked, the most of which has visible gold all 
through it. There is plenty of water about three hundred 
yards from the works. The whole surface where we are 
working is covered with alluvial deposits about two or three 
feet deep, which I think will all pay for crushing, as we have 
had some very good prospects from it." 

This is by nt> means an isolated example of extravagant 
writing about the Waterburg and Zoutpansberg districts. 
Here is what another correspondent has to say : — ** The 
Gold Fields at Zoutpansberg consist of numerous quartz 
reefs, in which coarse gold is found at a depth of from 30 to 
50 feet, and so astonishingly rich that a ton of quartz yields 
pounds weight of gold instead of ounces. 

*^ This is not only the case with farms adjoining Marabastad, 
but also in the Spelonken. 

** If I related what I have seen with my own eyes I should 
be regarded as a second Baron Von Munchausen. The 
Zoutpansberg gold fields are mostly situated on the healthy 
High Yeld, which is called Militzisland. Most of it is 
Government ground, which is granted to applicants on the 
condition of occupation. I have heard from reliable sources 
that it was known to Government a year ago that rich gold 
fields existed there, and that the Executive then resolved to 
grant the ground to the inhabitants. Many of the old in- 
spected farms in Zoutpansberg and Waterburg belong to 
foreign capitalists and Witwatersrand, Pretoria and Gape- 
town speculators. 

**The country is being well prospected everywhere, but 
what has been already discovered is a guarantee that 
Zoutpansberg can be classed with the richest gold fields of the 
Transvaal." 
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work is going on upon the old Tati Concession granted origin- 
aUy to Sir John Swinboome by the King. It is about 2,000 
square miles in extent, and about half a dozen large ree& are 
being worked, But payable gold can be found right on to the 
Zambesi, and doubtless beyond. Thirty miles on from tiie 
Tati Settlement the Monarch Beef is described as 80 feet 
wide, and carrying gold all through. 

Lo Bengulo will not permit natives to look for or traffic in 
gold. Anyone found disobeying his commands in this respect . 
is instantly killed. But the gold is nevertheless being secretly 
dealt in. In the Manica territory native girls washing in 
the streams frequently pick up nuggets and fling them back 
into the water again out of fear of the chiefs. It was the 
same in Umzila's (the G^za) country before that monarch 
died. 

A decade has passed since Mr. Beuben Beningfield first 
told me of his attempt to gain Umzila's consent to allow him 
to prospect for gold in his country. When trading in the 
land one of Mr. Beningfield's indunas told him that he could 
remember as a young man going with a Portuguese trader to 
the Sofala district for gold which the natives brought down to 
the coast in quills. They had a rude scale, and for weights 
used elephant bullets, which run about six to the pound. 

In reply to Mr. Beningfield's request for leave to look for 
gold, Umzila would say "No; you have come here and 
brought me presents, and I have satisfied you with presents 
of ivory and also the right of elephant shooting. When these 
are finished we will talk about gold." Umzila is now dead, 
and Undungazwe reigns in his stead. 

The Portuguese are casting covetous eyes on the fine Gaza 
country, but they will never obtain a footing there by the 
consent of the people. Not long ago they sent an official to 
the new King's kraal with loads of presents. There was 
feasting for a time over the presents, and at the conclusion of 
it the official asked permission to hoist the Portuguese flag. 
This was granted, but it was granted without the slightest 
intention that any meaning should be attached to the 
ceremony. The manner in which some of the chiefs spoke 
afterwards about the bunting hoisting reminds me of the 
burly Yorksbireman who, in suffering castigation at the hands 
of a puny wife, used to say, ** It pleases she and it don't hurt 
me." 

Some representatives of the new King of the Gaza country 
came to Natal not long ago to announce — somewhat tardily — 
that Umzila had gone the way of all flesh. I am acquainted 
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with the sentiments expressed by these ambassadors as to 
** konzaaing" to the Portuguese. That, they say, they will 
never do. They say that they hear and see that the white 
ants are overrunning South Africa, and that they will come 
into the Gaza country some day. Their people are waiting 
to see whether they will join their force — and it is an im- 
mense one — with the British ants or the Boer ants. They 
would prefer amalgamating with the British, but they are 
waiting for proofs that they are stronger than the Boers. 

This is their tale unvarnished, and there is little doubt the 
same sentiment animates many another tribe in South- 
Eastern Africa. More direct contact with the white ants, 
however, has caused them to ** think one thing and another 
tell." It may be confidently anticipated that in the im- 
mediate future the veil of romance which hangs over the 
great land of the Matabeles and of the powerful and 
innumerable tribes to the north and east will slowly be 
lifted by the advance of the gold prospectors now gradually 
shoaling thither. The lifting of the veil will reveal many 
old workings for gold, and it is not to be supposed that 
the primitive apphances of the ancients did more than skim 
the far extending deposits. 



CHAPTEB XXXin. 
Summing up the Band. — ^Its pbobable Yield. — ConciiUSIon^ 

IN summing up the conclusions which I arrived at in regard 
to the present and future of the ^itwatersrand Fields, 
it seems to me that my chief remaining i unction is to 
add a warning to investors and the public not to entertain 
exaggerated ideas as to the value of that auriferous region. 
The machinations of unscrupulous speculators have interfered 
for a time in a very material degree with the success of the 
Kaap Eields. Is the cause of the present stagnation at 
Barberton to be forgotten at Johannesburg? It would almost 
appear as if it were. While I was there it was but too 
apparent that the booming of shares in the local companies 
which brought such mischief to the Kaap Gold Fields had 
set in. 

Garlyle said that the population of England consisted of 
thirty millions of people — *' mostly fools." It was a harsh 
criticism, but I fear the Chelsea philosopher, if he were now 
living in South Africa, would apply it with some truth to that 
portion of the public who, heedless of all the bitter lessons of 
the Barberton boom, still insist upon giving inflated prices 
for shares in Band gold concerns which have not shown a 
reasonable prospect of being permanently valuable. It may- 
be said that certain companies are paying, and are about to 
pay, dividends, but is that any reason why the capitals of 
these companies should necessarily be increased five or six 
hundred per cent. ? 

When will the investing public learn that the figure at 
which the stock of a company stands in a broker*s list is by 
no means a criterion of the value of the property of the 
company? It will be time enough for the public to increase 
the capital of any company when it has paid dividends, say 
for a year. The gauge of the value of any of the Transvaal 
gold mines must not be the statistical estimation of Kimberley 
speculators who, having sucked the Barberton orange dry^ 
are making a strong effort to do the same with the fruits of 
the gold industry at the Band. 

The harm which share gambling has done elsewhere 
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should have put the mining population at the Band well on 
their guard against allowing their unquestionably promising 
Fields to suffer the same damaging treatment. Not only is 
the work necessary to the development of the Fields interfered 
with by the excitement attendant upon the dazzling but 
delusive operations of the share market, but the opportunity 
now presented of nourishing the confidence of the British 
capitalist in the Transvaal Fields is being scandalously trifled 
with by certain individuals on the Band. 

Sensational crushings are being made from one rich 
narrow vein of banket for no other purpose than to off-load 
shares on a still gullible public, and to refloat companies on 
the London Market for amounts in no way warranted by the 
work done or the quantity of auriferous ground exposed. 

Many apparently good properties on the Band have been 
proved to a certain extent by superficial exhibition of the 
gold-bearing conglomerate ; on the other hand some properties 
are being gambled with which will never pay to work. 

When a concern such as Knight's has given forth an 
average of half an ounce to the ton for a twelvemonth, and 
correspondingly good ore is being simultaneously mined at a 
fair depth, it will be time for the shares of even that enter- 
prise to move a little up in the share market. Unquestion- 
ably valuable and encouraging as are the big lumps and large 
cakes of gold which are being turned out from the four or five 
ounce ** rich leader," as it is locally called, they will not be 
the true test of the Band Fields. The low-grade banket alone 
will lift the Witwatersrand Fields to the fame which awaits 
them. Let the Johannesburg people see to it that they shall 
not have sore cause to re-christen the ** Bich Leader " with the 
name of ** The Boom Beef." 

I expect to hear soon of a Band company, in which men 
of the highest integrity alone are concerned, forwarding to 
England the largest lump of gold yet sent from South Africa. 
If the advertisement which this lot of the precious metal will 
constitute is only temperately availed of, it will do the Band 
a great deal of good ; if, on the other hand, it is used for the 
mere purpose of bulling the shares of companies which may 
have properties only equal in value to the prospectus's figure, 
then great harm will come of it, and another financial crash 
will ensue. 

It is the business of the Johannesburg people to ascertain 
that the statements in prospectuses are reasonably near the 
truth, rather than to lend themselves to a blind endorse? 
and a wild exaggeration of them. It is their duty i 

2a 
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that companies provide sufficient capital to work the pro- 
perties placed before the public, and it is their duty to 
unflinchingly unmask the operations of the mere adventuirer 
careless of the reputation of himself and the Fields so long as 
he can rapidly line his pockets from them. It is their duty to 
see to it, that the gold is not turned out in sporadic samples 
merely to excite the curious or agitate the share market, but 
in bulk from the vast deposits which lie about and around 
them to an unknown extent. 

Some one has said that on the Band tons have 30 cwt. in 
them, which is a roundabout way of saying that a discount of 
50 per cent, should be taken off the average statements 
regarding the value of individual properties. If the general 
local appraisement of the Fields could be accepted as half true, 
there would be no question as to the great future before the 
Band. 

I saw enough of the properties pegged off — for a great 
many of them have not yet got beyond the pegging-off stage — 
to convince me that if the average yield of the Fields runs at 
anything from seven dwts. to half an ounce, an immense gold 
industry has begun in the large tract of country of which 
Johannesburg is the amazing capital. But such a yield as 
that will not enable a man to cart his ore to a distant mill. 

If he is situated away from running water or a pan — and 
in most instances he will be — he will have to sink on his reef 
till he gets water. And if he is too poor to crush his stuff him- 
self, he will have to sell out to men with means, or amalga- 
mate with a neighbour who is better off. Nothing under a 
ten-stamp battery will crush the average banket to pay a fair 
profit. 

In many cases very powerful pumping gear will be required 
to get water for the plates of the mills, but there is 
undoubtedly a sufficient supply for this purpose beneath the 
Band. 

I have pointed out that central mills would prove a great 
boon to poor men. They would also be a very profitable in- 
vestment if they were erected in the right jocalities. But 
those who propose to put up central mills should do so upon 
an auriferous property of their own, so that their mill might 
never be idle. 

Timber is plentiful some miles off for many purposes, but 
the wood will only last a limited time, especially as it is being 
fast consumed for fuel. The spare time of the population will 
be better devoted to tree-planting than share-gambling. That 
the Band is a good country for the blue gum is evidenced by 
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the arboreous appearance of the homesteads with -which it is 
dotted at long intervals. Coal will, however, become the fuel 
of the Band steam-engines. It must be brought a considerable 
distance, but it can be so brought to pay. 

The Home Stake Mining Company in America have made 
a railway 18 miles long to transport timber to their mine. 
The average yield from the property is six dwts., or a gross 
return of 24s. per ton. The net cost of working is 14s., so 
that the Company are making a clear profit of 10s. per ton on 
700 tons per day. But, of course, this is not done with a 
small number of stamps. They have 250 at work by steam. 

One of the leading needs of the Band is a tramway to the 
coal-fields to put down coal at a low figure at Johannesburg 
and other centres. The Transvaal High Veldt Coal Fields are 
limitless, and a sufficiency of the mineral for the Band can be 
got within a distance of forty miles. At Steen Coal Spruit, 
whence it is being brought at present, a thkteen-feet seam is 
exposed for a long distance. 

As to the permanency or average yield of the auriferous 
veins running through the Band it is impossible to give any- 
thing like a positive opinion. I have said that if that average 
yield proves to run from seven to ten dwts. there is unques- 
tionably a great future before the Fields. 

Mr. Dawson, the able and reliable Government assayer, 
has tested many samples of the banket and found them to 
yield very richly in the laboratory. Out of some 500 trials of 
the conglomerate he found about 50 per cent, to run under an 
ounce to the ton, while about 20 per cent, ran above three 
ounces, the remaining showing various averages between these 
yields. 

Assays may have their honest purposes. Too frequently 
I fear they have proved a delusion and a snare. I have heard 
of men who, more familiar with the shape of a pewter pot 
than a crucible, have done some very expert swindUng in the 
assay line of business. A little office, a few bottles of coloured 
liquid exposed above a heavy window bHnd : that is the stock- 
in-trade. A cigar and a snooze on a couch fill up the time 
supposed to be spent on the assay ; but who, during a company- 
floating boom, would not willingly pay ten guineas for a 
certificate that a five dwt. property sampled 2 oz. 7 dwt. 
13.47833 grains? 

Every second geological, or more frequently non-geological, 
expert, who has visited the Band has had a different theory to 
-expound as to the origin of the banket. Wh* >ch 

diversity of opinion exists among self-styled s; 
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ordinary layman can take comfort to himself that his 
ignorance is not a distressing calamity and that it — some- 
times — ^provides him with a little stock of that modesty 
which is always a welcome feature when found in mining 
circles. For the generality of mining mankind the great 
object is to produce gold with as little trouble and expense as 
posaiUe. 

Yarioius arguments are put forward as to why the banket 
reefs should go down into the bowels of the earth. The prin- 
cipal one is that if a reef continues in a true line on surface 
for 60 miles, it is impossible that it can be a shallow one. 
Another is — and this was the strong point of Mr. J. B. 
Robinson — that if the veins run at one place at a certain alti- 
tude, and if the country breaks and exposes the line a thou- 
sand feet lower, the reef must run a thousand feet down from 
the high level. An Australian miner of long experience has 
freely and publicly stated his opinion that the Band payable 
banket will cease at 200 feet down, and he has backed his 
opinion by a bet. The bet has been accepted by some of the 
Band men, and I think they will win it in a very short time. 
I think, moreover, they can ask the original offerer to go 
** doubles or quits," and give him another 200 feet to come 
and go on. For myself I would say to the Band people, 
" Your reefs go as deep as you find them ; leave theories 
alone, and sink main shafts to show what you really have 
got.'' 

I was supplied with various lists showing the batteries at 
work on the Band and those on order. These and other 
statistics since published agree in indicating that by the end 
of the year tliere will probably be over 1,000 head of stamps 
crushing the banket. This would be more than are at work 
at Ballarat altogether, I believe. 

If these stamps crush at the rate of two tons per head per 
diem, allowing 250 working days per annum, it is easy to cal- 
culate what the output of gold from the Witwatersrand Fields 
will be next year. 

As to Johannesburg itself, I have described it sufficiently. 
Just as it is impossible to forecast with any certainty the value 
of the Band reefs at deep levels, so it is impossible to prophesy 
what the future of the capital is to be. If it goes on growing^ 
at its present rate, the day is not far distant when it will be 
the largest town in South Africa, but for myself I think 
Barberton will run it a close race when the immense aurifer- 
ous wealth of the Kaap regions is substantially proved from, 
within and appreciated from without. Johannesburg will 
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always remain a centre of more or less importance, however, 
as it will be a railway depot feeding or being fed by Pretoria 
— it is for Natal or the Cape Colony to say which. 

There is no mystery hanging around the general needs of 
the Band. Like the Eaap and the Eomatie it needs more 
outside capital judiciously invested in its properties, and it 
needs generous treatment from the Government. It needs 
miners as opposed to adventurous counter-jumpers who give 
up at the first blister from the pick and spend what remaining 
coins they have in the billiard saloon. 

When payable alluvial is found — as found it certainly will 
be — there will be a greater rush from the outside world to the 
Fields, and the early days of Australia and California will be 
repeated. But until the alluvial is discovered in quantity, 
there is no more room for loafers and dead-beats. 

There is no more scope left for the general man, but the 
skilled artisan will make a good living. Such nondescript 
droves of humanity as have gtavitaited to JohjQJinesburg will 
have to leave the town and do solid work if they are to eke 
out an existence at all. Large as the new goal will be, it will 
be too small to hold the criminals which distress will create if 
starvation is not fended off by labour. I do not know 
whether, as the song says, " women must weep '* at the Band, 
but certainly some of the men must work more if they are to 
get an honest living. It would pay many a young fellow at 
present zealously shepherding his undeveloped ground to sell 
it for what he can get, and on the proceeds move off in search 
of alluvial or other reefing claims. 

But I would strongly recommend the distant man in any 
situation which gives him his daily bread, even if it be but half 
a loaf, to leave the prospecting work to the over-abundant 
supply of prospectors already on the Fields. If he does not 
he may have reason to say that if there is not poetry, there 
is truth in the lines — ^..^. 

A gold digger's life is a curious existence, t 
Of all comforts and ease he is little awarei ; 
*Tis an everyday struggle to gain bare subsistence, 
And a hunting for metal that never seems tiiere — 
With pick, spade and sluice box, he's constantly plying, 
From daybreak till night clouds encompass his heiEbd, 
Then, toilwom and weary, ^he poor devil's lying, 
Hungry and cold, on his comfortless bed. 

All too late he may realise that there were truths hidden 
away in a good parody of Hamlet's doubts as to the wisdom 
of existing at all. It was written by Captain Jack Crawfoi 
a soldier, a ci-devant miner, and, withal, a bit of a p< 
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One day he was at a mining claim in New Mexico, discuss- 
ing with a comrade the propriety of sinking a shaft, when 
his companion arose, and, striking an attitude, cried out : 
"To sink, or not to sink? That's the question." This 
incident served as a key-note to our poetical captain , and he 
started off — 

To sink, or not to sink ? That is the question ; 

Whether 'tis fitter in the prospector to seU 

The highly metalliferous croppings for a song, 

Or, using muscle, to dig down 

And thus, by perseverance, strike it rich. 

To work, to sink, and by that sinking strike a lead 

Of gold and silver, or finest copper glance 

That luck is heir to. 'Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To sink, to blast ; 

To blast, perchance to bu'st — ay ! there's the rub, 

For at a shallow depth what base may come 

When we have shovelled off th' uncertain top 

Must give us pause. There's the respect 

Which makes calamity of a prospect hole ; 

For who can tell what pinch may come below 

The argentiferous stuff -component parts of lead, 

The metalliferous decomposed conglomerate 

Eruption of Nature, all broken up ; perchance 

The insolence of luckier pards, and then 

The chance the miner takes by sinking shaft, 

While he himself might be much better off 

By simply waiting. What is't we would not do, 

But that the dread of something yet unseen, 

The undiscovered pay-streak (perhaps not there), 

That makes us rather raise the monuments we have 

Than open up the ground we know not of ? 

Thus prospecting makes cowards of us all. 

And so the prospects of a big bonanza 

Are sicklied o'er by some dark, cussed doubt. 

And speculators in a surface prize 

Do thus regard their interest, turn aside 

And lose, perchance, a million ! 

There is room for more men at the Band, hut they must 
be men of the right stamp. They must either be experienced 
miners, or they must be men accustomed to the intricate work 
of managing crushing mills. They must understand some- 
thing more than the splicing of a shaft belt, they must know 
how to treat the various classes of ore which may be brought 
to their mill. It is the mill result and not the assay result 
upon which the Band, like all the other Fields, will thrive. 

More scientific treatment at the battery is needed ; amal- 
gamators who can catch more than a-third of the existing 
gold are wanted. In the south as in the north, many 
thousands of pounds are being already lost by the non-. 
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application of the best apparatus for saving free gold and 
treating the pyrites. 

I have no particular comparison to make between the 
Band and the Kaap. From my observation of both, I have 
come to the conclusion that they "will prove of very equal 
value as far as the near future is concerned. The d&erence 
between them, so far as present indications go, lies in the 
home of the gold. 

At the Kaap Nature is in stern mood, and greater labour 
and more money are needed to win the gold from the matrix 
in the mountains than will be required at the Band. The 
Kaap, however, has compensation in the possession of better 
defined and richer reefs. 

At the Band the gold lies in seemingly interminable veins 
of pebbly soil, sometimes permeating the earth in compact 
masses, sometimes lying between sandstone. It is easy to 
work, and just as I think an ounce average will keep the 
head of the Kaap Fields well above water, so I think half an 
ounce will enable the Band to lift the Transvaal to its future 
position as a great gold-producing country. 

My beUef is that the Band and its surroundings are 
capable of producing a million's worth of gold in 1889, the 
figure I have estimated the probable yield of the Kaap Fields 
and their surroundings at in the same year. If the present 
population do not produce it to that amount, they will have 
to give place to those who, uninfluenced by the glamour of 
gambling, will settle down to an industry needing as much, 
thrift and care in its payable development as any other 
enterprise. The population will grow fast, and will reach, 
according to some prophets, half a million in a few years. 

An output of two millions per annum will close the 
mouths of hostile critics in England for ever. As regards 
South African evidences of faith in the Band, several 
millions of capital are represented there. A s3ore of Cape 
legislators have interests at Witwatersrand, and some Natal 
Members of Parliament have now fingers in the pie. 

Bespecting the Fields generally the true comparison in 
which South Africa is really interested is the place they bid 
fair to take in the Fields of the world. Not even in the 
matter of crack or sensational crushings have the South 
African Fields yet established their superiority over Australia 
and California. 

It is not necessary to chronicle here even a few of the 
most wonderful of these. If it were, I could cite a string 
of such examples as an eight days* crushing yielding 
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AN OUTPUT TO EMULATE. 



' £40,000 worth of gold, seven hundredweights of quartz giving 
1,358 ounces, and 437 tons enriching the ^timers with 24,079 
ounces. The total production of the Australian Gold Fields in 
1885 was about six milUons. Their total yield to this time 
has been something like £320,000,000, so those who declare 
that the Transvaal Fields are second to none in the world will 
admit that they have yet to make good the statement. 

But I have now written enough to show that my faith in 
the ultimate great productiveness of the Transvaal Gold Fields 
remains ninshaken. I have given some descriptions of the 
region — bounded on the south by the Band and the Vaal River 
Fields, by Malmani on the west, by Zoutpansberg and far-off 
Matabeleland on the north, by the Kaap and Swazieland on 
the north-east, and Heidelberg on the south-east — ^which is to 
give forth immense mineral deposits. 

It is for the British people to decide what the great 
mother-country, which has given these Fields their enter- 
prising populations, is to do to maintain or establish an 
interest in them. She threw California away when Drake 
bad it, and in later times has flung the prizes of New Guinea 
and the Transvaal to others. Eome before her fall left her 
colonies to shift for themselves and so hastened her end. 

Eecent developments seem to point to the fact that 
England has taken a leaf from ancient history. How far will 
she profit by the reading of it ? She can have her share in 
golden South Africa by hoisting the Union Jack in Swazieland. 
Will she do so, or must that prize also go to the Boers? 
Vexed questions, doubtless, and somewhat beyond the scope 
of these observations, now drawn to an end. 

What we are all chiefly concerned in at present is the 
prospect of the Transvaal becoming a recognised gold-producing 
country. Africa has occupied a low place in the list hitherto. 
Taking the produce of the Galifornian region as the standard 
at 100, that position will be found as follows : — 



Australian Colonies (with New Zealand) .., 


127 


California and Pacific States 


100 


British North America 


45 


Mexico 


35 


Eussia 


31 


Brazil, &c 


20 


Asia and Africa 


14 


Europe 


10 


American localities not enumerated 


9 



/ 



HOW? .361 

■ • . 

The world's gold supply has fallen something like a.half 
since the middle % the century, the present output heing 
under £20,000,000 per annum. If South Africa in 1889 
supplies an additional tenth to this amount, she will be well 
entitled to rank as a gold-producing country. How will she 
rank ten years hence? 



THE END. 



APPENDIX A. 



TABLES OF DISTANCES. 



THE following tables will prove serviceable to the travel- 
ler in the gold regions of South East Africa. To 
account for variations in some of the figures it should be 
stated that where the estimates or calculations as to the 
distances from the same points disagree, they come from 
different sources. It is to be remembered also that the figures 
may be those of travellers by post-cart, or horseback, or they 
may have been jotted during the more leisurely, and perhaps 
apparently longer journeys by oxwagon or foot. The tables 
have been prepared with all requisite care, and have been 
drawn up either from personal observation, from trustworthy 
notes supplied to the compiler, or from statistics published 
from time to time. Until the Government surveys of the 
gold-field areas have been effected with something approach- 
ing to scientific accuracy, such figures as are now given will 
remain the most reliable which can be put before the public. 
For all practical purposes they will be found useful, and 
where authorities differ perhaps it will suit the traveller to 
" split the difference." 





FROM DURBAN 




TO BARBERTON. 






Mis. 


Durban to Ladysmith (by rail) 


189 


Prom Ladysmith (by Welch's post-cart) to Sunday's 


River.. 20 


Biggarsberg .. 












31 


Ben Lomond Hotel . 












67 


Ingagajie 












65 


Newcastle . . 












71 


Schuins Hoogto 












79 


Ingogo 












86 


Mount Prospect 












90 


Coldstream .. 












. . 101 


Llanwame . . 












.. 103 


Sandspruit . . 












. . Ill 
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Mis. 


Eolfontein . . 








133 




Carl Rood's . . 












. 148 




Ermelo 












. 163 




Lake Ghrissie 












. 187 




Moolman's . . 












. 199 




Norden & Hedley's. 












. 211 




Koppie Alleen 












. 224 




Warm Baths 












. 228 




Komatie 


• 










. 235 




Dunn's 












. 247 




Grcenewaldt's 












. 259 




Foot of Berg 












. 267 




Berberton . . 














285 










Total 


t 


• 


474 



{Distance Table of Lloyd's Ccach Service.) 



Durban to Ladysmith (by rail) 

Ladysmith to Newcastle (and onwards by coacli) 
Newcastle to Firmstone's 

Firmstone's to Walker's 

Walker's to Van der Merwe's 
Van der Merwe's to Vaal River (Mossop's) 
VaaJ River to Ermelo (Bamicott's) 
Ermelo to Lake Ghrissie (Beming's) 
Lake Ghrissie to Eksteen's 

Eksteen's to H. B. Hart's 

H. B. Hart's to Warm Baths (Basman's) 
Warm Baths to Hickman's (Komatie) 
Hickman's to Dunn's (White Hill) 

Dunn's to Boukan's 

Boukan's to Bottom of Shoot . . 
Bottom of Shoot to Barberton . . 



Mis. 
189 
72 
15 
15 
22 
21 
18 
21 
14 
12 
17 

7 
12 

9 
10 
18 



Total .. 472 



TO THE KOMATIE FIELDS (STEYNSDORP). 

Mis. 

Durban to Ladysmith 189 

Ladysmith to Lake Ghrissie ' 187 

Lake Ghrissie to Steynsdorp 60 

Total .. 436 



TO WITWATERSRAND AND PRETORIA 

{Via Harrismith), 



Durban to Ladysmith (by rail) . . 
Ladysmith to Harrismith (by coach) 



• « 



S64 



DISTANCES. 



Harrismith to Heidelbeig 143 

Heidelberg to the Band (Johannesburg) 30 

Total 414 

To Pretoria 27 





Total 


.. 441 


{Via Newcastle.) 




Mis. 


Durban to Ladysmith (by rail) 
Ladysmith to Newcastle (by coach) . . 




189 




71 


Kewcastle to Standerton 




80 


Standerton to Heidelberg 




64 


Heidelberg to the Rand (Johannesburg) 




30 


• 


Total 


434 


To Pretoria 




27 




Total 


461 



TO THE NORTHERN FIELDS. 



The immediately following distances are from Baines' 
book, and although some of the stopping places may now be 
known no more, the tables have an interest and usefulness 
which warrant their republication. 

Summary of distances, <&e.,from Port Natal to the Northern Oold Fields, 
Matibililand, by Hartley* sEoad, via Ba-Mangwato and Tati (clear of Ttetse). 



By rail to Durban 

Pietermaritzburg 

Harrismith, Orange Free State 

Gross Yaal Biver at Lause's Drift into Transvaal 

Potchefstroom, Mooi Biver 

One Mile S.E. of Bustenburg 

Gross Marico Biver at junction with Limpopo 
At Gross Boads, Ba-Mangwato Hills . . 
Gross Tati Biver, near Limpopo Gompany's store 
Gross Sawpit Spruit of Mangwe Biver . . 

Manyamis, outpost of Matabili 

Inyati Mission Station, London Society 
Gross Gwaito Biver, over S.W. boundary 
Hartley Hill, between Um Yuli and Simbo Bivers 
Ganyana Biver, S.W. side, our N.E. boundary 



To Maghoondas, Mashona Village, approximate 
Total distance from Port Natal . « 



Mis. 


Pur. 


2 





54 





148 


6 


130 


6 


85 


4 


89 


4 


121 


6 


95 


6 


156 


3 


59 


4 


11 





88 


2 


54 


7 


115 


3 


37 


1 


1251 6 


35 





1286 
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Independent Distances. 



Mis. 


Pur. 


92 





13 





25 





21 





60 





180 





236 





270 





506 





290 






Hartley Hill to Umtigesi's Village 

Hartley Hill to WilHe's Grave .. 

Hartley Hill down Um Vuli River 

Hartley Hill to abandoned Gold Workings 

Hartley Hill to Workings, resumed by Mashona, near 

Maghoonda's 

Zumbo on North of Zambesi 
Tette, Portuguese town on Zambesi 
Thence to Quillimane River Mouth 
Hartley Hill to Quillimane River Mouth 
Sofala River Mouth 

Approximate distances from Natal by the shortest route through tlie Gold 
Fields of Eersteling and Marabastadt, and through tJieJly country to the 
Northern Gold Fields ; the commencement of this line is also the usual 
route to Lydehburg, and the Gold Fields at MacMac and Pilgrim's 
Rest. 

Mis. 
Pietermaritzburg . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 54 

Newcastle .. .. 159 

Leathem's Drift, between Staander's and Retief 's Drift, in Yaal 

River 64 

Gross Pretoria Road a little west of Nazareth — 

Berlin ^lission Station . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 95 

Malute's Kraal 37 

Eersteling, Natalia Reef, Mr. E. Button's farm. The first quartz- 
crushing machinery erected in the Transvaal {vid Stryd- 

poort) 68 

Marabastadt (gold reefs in vicinity) 11 

Pass between Blaawberg and Zoutspansberg through fiy country, 
probably to Commando Drift, Limpopo River, enquire for 

safe road of Der Yenage or other hunters 125 

Junction of Sdmotchie with Shasha River 54 

From the Unction of Semotchie and Shasha to Tati 
Settlement, Southern, or Victoria and Albert Gold Fields is 
54 miles W.N.W. 
Lee's House, Mangwe (lat. and long., E. Mohr and T. Baines, 

crucial station) 85 

Hartley Hill, my house, Northern Gold Fields 269 

Ganyana River . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 37 

J. otai .. .. .. •• •• .. •* J.U I o 

Total via Hartley's Road .. 1249 

The distance from Durban to my house at Hartley Hill, 
by Mr. Hartley's road, safe from fiy, and healthy, is 1211 

miles, 7 furlongs — say . . 1212 

By direct route, with danger of fly and fever . . . . 1078 

Difference in favour of direct route . . ""^^ 



Distances from Durban, Natal, to Lydenburg and the OeelhouV 

MacMac and Pilgrim's Reht Gold Fields. 

Pietermaritzburg . . . . 

vvrey vOwn .. •• •• •• •« •• •• ••' 



366 



DISTANCES. 



Utrecht at the drift opposite the town 

Marthinua Wesselstroom, east of the church 

Total 
Marthinus Wesselstroom in Wakkerstroom Districts to Mr. Biihr 

man*u — Vaal River. 

John Joubert's 

Spruit north of Gideon Joubert's 

Mr. Clarke's, at Lake Chrissie, New Scotland. 

Flat up in the hill near Van der Merwe's 

Gabriel Stoltz, Komatie Biver . . 

Potgieter's on Eland's Spruit 

Blaauwbosh Kraal Spruit 

Christian Fourie . . 

Top of Krokodil River Hill 

To this side of Krokodil River . . 

Sarel Viljoen'a 

Lydenburg 



Road to MacMac — 
Lydenburg, east to Spitzkop 
Thence north to Gcelhoutboom or MacMac 



Total 



Total 



Road to Pilgrim's Rest — 
Lydenburg, north, cross Spekboom River to Kruger's Post . . 
Thence south-east to John MuUer's 
Cross Blyde (Blythe or Joyful) River to Pilgrim's Rest 

J otiaL •. .. .. .. .. 



Mis. 

115i 

36} 

250} 

42 

14 

lOJ 

15 

15 

17 

13i 

^ 
8 

in 

13i 
2 

419^ 



42 
2 
1 

88 



Route from Durban, Natal, to the Lydenburg Gold Fields; Mr. J. 

McLean's route. 

Mis. 
64 
14 
12 
12 
22 
22 
18 
15 
14 
16 
14 



To Maritzburg 

Umgeni Waterfall, Howick Hotel 

Currie's Hotel (below Houtbosch Rand) 

Mooi River, Helen Bridge Hotel 

Bushman's River Bridge, Estcourt, Alice Bridge Hotel 
Colenso, Tugela River 
Ladysmith Hotel . . 
Knight's, no accommodation 
Thomas's Hotel 

Ingagane 

Newcastle Hotel . . 



Total 



213 



Cruikshank's Mill, no accommodation . . 
Lang's ditto 

Harrison's ditto 
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Castrop's Sand Spruit Store 
Robertson's Store . . 



Total 



New Scotland route — 
Swart's, no accommodation 
Yaal Biver, Buhrmann, no accommodation . . 

J. Joubert ditto 

G. Joubert ditto 

Clarke's, Lake Ghrissie ditto (Elipstapel) 

Stein ditto 

Van der Merwe ditto 
Gross Umkomatie Biver to Stoltz, ditto . . 

Potgieter's ditto 

Vouries ditto 
Crocodile River 
Lydenburg . . 



Total distance— Durban to Lydenburg. . 

Lydenburg to De Klerks 

Thence to MacMac . . 



Total 



Mis. 

9 

18 

57 



10 
10 

14 

9 

18 

10 

15 

7 

12 

9 

18 

18 

150 
420 

16 

14 

30 



Summed up thus 450 

Durban to Newcastle 213 

Bobertson's . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 57 

Lydenburg 160 

MacMac 30 



450 



FROM CAPETOWN. 



TO WITWATBRSRAND. 



Capetown to Kimberley (by Bail) 

Kimberley to Witwatersrand (Johannesburg) (by Coach) 

Total 



TO BARBBRTON. 



Capetown to Kimberley (by rail) . . 
Kimberley to Pretoria (by coach) 
Pretoria to Barberton 



M 



647 
285 

932 



Mis. 
646 
350 
231 



Total 



1227 



368 
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TO PRETORIA. 



Capetown to Kimberley (by rail) 
Kiniberley to Ohristiana (by coach) 
Christiana to Bloemhof „ 
Bloemhof to Klerksdorp „ 
Klerksdorp to Potchefstroom,, 
Potchefstroom to Pretoria 



tt 





Mis. 




647 




67 




83 




91 




81 




106 



Total 



965 



FROM KIMBERLEY. 



TO LYDBNBURG. 









Mis. 


To Charlottendahl.. 






25 


Vaal River, Price's . 






24 


Christiana 






18 


Karripan 






12 


Bloemhof 






15 


Bietfontein 






18 


Leask,Bambo Spruit. 






• • • • • ^xw 

9 


Oetenkraal 






12 


Stockdahle .... 






16 


O'Beily 






12 


Klerksdorp 






18 


Mount Prospect 






12 


Potchefstroom 






21 


Stompohrf ontein . . 
Wonderfontein 






13 






20 


Brandsvley 






19 


Edeson's 






24 


Knoblanchslagte . . 






12 


Pretoria 






8 


Struben's 






10 


IDonkerhoek . . 






10 


"RmnklmrRfc Snniit . . 






• • • • • 1^%^ 

12 


Van Mark's . . 






• • • • • ^k AV 

8 


Welga River 
Struoen W . . . . 






• • • • • %* 








Doombuilt 






v. V. 15 


Lansberg 








Stanford 






! V. ','. 21 


Oliphant's Biver 








Middelburg 






!! !! 15 


Van der Linden 






12 


Plessis. Josenh du 






8 


Schutte . . . . • 








Wemmer, S, 6,900 feet higl 
Eland's B, Coetzee Coal M 






!. .. 21 


ine . 




8 
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Maree 
Sneeman 
Crokodil Mount 
Hymann's Good H 
Natal Bead . . 
Schoone Spruit 
Lydenburg . . 



Total . . 



Mis. 

7 

12 

12 

21 

600 



TO THE KANTOOR. 

ICimberley to Pont on Vaal River, Coetzee's 

Pont to Christiana 

Christiana to Karee Pan 

Karee Pan to Bioemhof . . 

Bloemhof to Bamboos Spruit . . 

Bamboos Spruit to Maquasis' Spruit 

Maquasis' Spruit to Beineke 

Beineke to O'Biley's, Vaal Bo3ch 

Vaal Bosch to Jagt Spruit 

Jagt Spruit to Klerksdorp 

Klerksdorp to Potchefstroom . . 

Potchefstroom to Wonderfontein 

Wonderfontein to Brand Vley . . 

Brand Vley to Mulder's Drift . . 

Mulder's Drift to Yokeskey Biver 

Yokeskey Biver to Hennop's Biver 

Hennop's Biver to Pretoria 

Pretoria to Mundt 

Mundt to Donkerhoek . . 

Donkerhoek to Houd Biver 

Houd Biver to Vermaak 

Vermaak to D. MuUer . . 

D. MuUer to Landsberg 

Lansberg to Oliphants Biver 

Oiiphants Biver to Middleburg 

Middleburg to Van der Linden 

Van der Linden to Schutz 

Schutz to Coetzee 

Coetzee to Marais. . 

Marias to De Lange 

De Lange to (Kantoor) De Kaap Gold Fields, via Elands Spruit 



Mis. 
48 
20J 
25 

23 

13J 

lOJ 

19J 

15J 

82 
33i 
20 
20 

n 
m 

n 

8i 
12 

16i 

7i 

Hi 

Hi 

13 
16 
10 
18 
13 
40 

524^ 



TO DELAGOA BAY. 



To Christiana . . 
Christiana to Bloemhof 
Bloemhof to Klerksdorp 



m. 


f. 


yds. 


57 


2 





33 


1 


33 


90 


2 


90 



2 B 
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m. f. yds. 

Klerksdorp to Potchefstroom 81 2 31 

Potchefstroom to Pretoria 105 4 105 

Pretoria to Middleburg 88 

Middleburg to Kantoor 110 

Kantoor to Barberton 45 

Barberton to Delagoa Bay 160 

Total 720 4 89 



TO MATABBLiBLAND. 

To Guhulawayo (Matahele country) in Lat. 20<» 16' and Long. 28" 44 '^2G". 

Mis. 

Kimberley to Barkley 24 

Barkley to Taungs 78 

„ Mamusa 129 

,, Bietfontein, Montsio (Sileus) 227 

„ Kauye (alt. 3756 ft.) Gutsesibi 315 

„ Molopolole (Sicheli's) 876 

„ Macbodie 420 

,, Shoshong 586 

„ Gubulawayo 886 

Taungs to Mamusa 51 

Mamusa to Bietfontein 98 

Bietfontein to Kauye 88 

Kauye to Molopolole G4 

Molopolole to Machodie . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 44 

Machodie to Shoshong . . . . 166 

Shoshong to Gubulawayo 800 

Molepe to Shoshong, by direct road (by Machodie's being round) . . 128 

making the whole distance from Kimberley to Gubulawayo 910 miles 
round by the Limpopo, and 828 when the direct road from Molopolole to 
Shoshong is used. 



TO MACMAC. 

Mis. 

Diamond Fields to Potchefstroom . . . . 204 

Pretoria 94 

Lydenburg via Botsabelo, M.S 158 

Total . . 456 

Lydenburg to eastern edge of Drakensburg 14 

Devil's Knuckles q 

MacMac 21 

Total Diamond Fields to MacMao . . 497 
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FROM PORT ELIZABETH. 



To Barb«rton {via Golesberg) 
To the Band 

To B&rberton (via Kimberlej) 
To the Band 
To Eimberley 



TO TATI FIELDS. 

{Via Hope Toitn and the Dmntond Fieldi.) 

Port Bliaabeth to Hopetown— 375 to 400 miles, via. :— 

Kmid FoateiD 

Baclchonse . . 

Campbell 

Donci 

PapKnil 

D&nials Kiiil 

Koning (watai between DanielB Kuil and Eoning) 

Kununan, late the BtaUon of the Rev. B. Moflatt [New Lattokoo) 
Mathuiion .. 

Takoun (waters between Mabhnorm and Takoon) 

Little Chiiie 

Loharon 

Motetimo 

Great Chui 

Sitlftgole 

MaritBani 

Molopo 

Mashaani 

Letsa je. llotlopi 

Mftlao HilU 

XfLEge (Khanjie) Ba-Wangketao 

MoBhupa Biver 

Secbeliatown Ba>Kwona {they of the crocodile) 

Kopoiig 

Bomininigani 

Bo-atlanami . . 

Lepepe 

Moshae . . ' 

Kurubete 

Ba-Mangwato 

Molachue 

Mitlne 

Chakani 

Limoriwie . . . ,_ 

Falaohue . .' 

Seruli Rivei 



S9BB 
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VJTOaIWJ. •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

XJ O tltbKci ll 1 •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

Motlotsi (Macloutsie Biver) 

Shasha (Great Shasa Biver) . . 

Tati Settlement — Southern or Victoria and Albert Gold Fields 
Bamoqueban Biver, N.E. boundary of Tati district . . 

Total 



Mis. 
20 

6 
14 
20 

8 
20 

1081 



PROM EAST LONDON. 



To Barberton 
The Band 
Kimberley (via Sterkstroom) . . 



Mis. 
760 
600 
633 



FROM POTCHEPSTRO.OM 

TO PRETORIA. 

(Via The Rand.) 



Potchefstroom to Burgers' (Vlakfontein) 
Burgers to De Vries' 
De Vries' to Walker's 
Walker's to Doomkop 
Doornkop to Bantjes 
Bantjes to Bezuidenhout's 
Bezuidenhout's to Driefontein 
Driefontein to Ferguson's . . 
Ferguson's to Pretoria 



Hrs. 
3 
3 

2i 

1* 
2 

2 

H 
3 



FROM PRETORIA. 



TO DURBAN. 

(Via Hani smith.) 



To Heidelberg 

Heidelberg to Sand Drift (Bepetsky) 
Sand Drift to Harrismith 
Harrismith to Pietermaritzburg 
Pietermaritzburg to Durban 



Total 



Mis. 


Fur. Yds. 


65 


5 


40 


1 


103 


4 


149 





54 





403 


2 
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TO NEWCASTLE. 
(Via Standerton.) 



To Marais' Farm . . 

Marais* Farm to Joachim Prinsloo's 

Prinsloo's to Bower's Store 

Bower's Store to W. Boshof (new farm) 

W. Boshof to Dan. Pretorius (Waterval R.) 

Dan. Pretorius to Wessel's Farm 

Wessel's to Van Denter 

Van Denter to Standerton 



From Standerton to Newcastle . . 



Total 



Total 



Mis. 


Fur. Yds. 


.. 23 


44 


6 


7 


4 


6 164 


24 


3 146 


• .. 23 


6 111 


5 


2 33 


16 


5 116 


6 


1 134 


. . Ill 


1 ■ 88 


85 


1 



196 



88 



TO MARITZBURG. 

(Via Blauwkoppe, Newcastle and Greytown.) 

Mis. Fur. Yds. 

To Blauwkoppe (Vaal River) . . 128 3 82 

Blauwkoppe to Rutherfoord's Store (Sand Spruit) . . 31 7 38 
Sand Spruit to H. Laing's Farm (below Drakens- 

berg) 16 4 100 

Laing's Farm to Newcastle 23 146 

Newcastle to Hotel, Ingagan 14 7 178 

Tngagan to Dundee (Wheeler's Store) . . . . 24 6 214 

Dundee to Helpmakaar (Post Office) . . . . 24 5 204 

Helpmakaar to Wilson's Hotel (Sand Spruit) . . 10 7 189 

Sand Spruit to Tugela Drift 12 6 109 

Tugela to Mooi River Drift 9 7 43 

Mooi River to Burrup's Hotel 10 4 6 

Burrup's Hotel to Greytown (Carter's Commercial 

Hotel) 7 5 193 

Greytown to Martin's Farm (Umvoti Bridge) . . 7 3 7 
Martin's Farm to Garbutt's Hotel (Sterk Spruit 

Bridge) 15 5 82 

Sterk Spruit to Kremer's Drift (Umgeni Bridge) 8 4 8 

Umgeni Bridge to Pietermaritzburg (Market Square) 12 4 96- 

Total .. ..360 4 12 



(Via Heidelberg, Slander* s Drift, and Newcastle.) 

To Heidelberg 

Heidelberg to Standerton 

Standerton via Paardekop to Coldstream 



Mile* 
56 
58 
56 



374 



DISTAKCES. 



To Coldstream (Natal Boundazy) to Newcastle 
Newcastle to Ladysmith 
Ladysmitii to Maritzburg (by rail) 



Total 



Miles. Fur. 
28 5 

65 

117 2 

882 



TO CAPETOWN. 



To Crocodile Biver {via Marais' Farm) 

Crocodile Biver to Scrobie's Faim (Grootplaats) 

Grootplaats to Hartley's . . 

Hartley's to Holfontem 

Holfonteinto Wonderfontein 

Wonderfontein to Potchefstroom 

Potchefstroom to Klerksdorp 

Klerksdcrp to Bloemhof 

Bloemhof to Christiana 

Christiana to Eimberley . . 

Kimberley to Capetown (by rail) . . 

Total 



Miles. 


Fur. 


24 





5 





25 





19 





15 





35 


2 


31 


6 


90 





33 





67 





647 





982 






TO WESTERN BOUNDARY. 



{At Linokana, District Marico, via Rustenburg and Zeenut.) 



To Karree Spruit 

Karree Spruit to Spruit south of Mozilikatz Neck 
Mozilikatz Neck to Breedtz's FarmjfGardenfence) 
Breedtz's Farm to Crocodile Biver Drift 
Crocodile Biver to Sandspruit . . 
Sandspruit to De Beer's 
De Beer's to Wolhuter's Kop . . 
Wolhuter's Kop to Van Wyk's Spruit 
Van Wyk's Spruit to Barnard's 
Barnard's to Sterkstroom 
Sterkstroom to Donga (Sandsloot) 
Donga to Combrink's Spruit 
Combrink's Spruit to Hex Biver 
Hex Biver to Bustenburg 
Bustenburg to Magata's Kraal 
Magata's Kraal to Grobler's 
Grobler's to Nek, over Magaliesberg 
Nek to Selon's Biver Drift 
Solon's Biver to Malan's Farm^ near Spruit 
Malan's Farm to Bronkhorst Spruit . . 
Bronkhorst Spruit to Schoongezicht Farm 
^choongezicht Farm to Eland's Biver 
•land's Biver to Groenfontein Farm . . 






Mis. 
10 
9 
3 
3 
2 
2 
5 
2 
4 
4 
9 

8 
1 

2 

9 

6 

4 

5 

5 

3 

7 

4 

4 



DISTANCES. 375 

Mis. 

Oroenfonteins Farm to Toeloni Spruit 4 

Toelani's Spruit to Pella (Mission Station), Bickersdam . . . . 6 

Pello to Great Marico Drift (West side of the River) . . . . 8 

Great Marico to the Banks of Klein Marico Biver . . . . 9 

Klein Marico to Booi Spruit 4 

Booi Spruit to Klein Marico Drift 6 

Klein Marico to Zeerust 2 

Zeerust to Koen's Farm 8 

Koen's Farm to Linokana 8 



Total •• 166 

TO LYDBNBURQ. 

Mis. 

To Diedrick Muellers, where New Scotland Boad goes south-east. .* 57} 

Olif ants Biver 17 

Nazareth Berlin Mission Station 11 

Van Wyk's Spruit (the house 1 mile south) 18 

Botha (cross Bothasberg) 12} 

Nicolaas Grobler, near Steal Poort Biver 9 

Groote Zuckerbosch Kop, near Steinkampsbeig 15 

Enter long valley source of Spekboom Biver 15 

Down the valley, cross the river five times . . . . . . . . 12 

Lydenburg 12 

Total .. .. 179i 

Lydenburg to MacMac, J. McLean 80 

„ to Pilgrim's Best do 20 



From Pretoria to Nazareth is reckoned 90 

Nazareth to Lydenburg 90 



180 



FROM DELAGOA BAY 

TO PRETORIA. 

Mis. 

ToBarberton 160 

Kantoor.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •. 45 

Middelburg 110 

Pretoria.. .. " 88 

Total .. .. 408 



TO MOODIETS. 

{Via Swazieland.) 

Ml* 

Lourenpo Marquez to Pesini 

To Matala Poort in the Lobombo 

To the first water on the west side of the Lobombo 



376 



To the Komatie Biver 
To the Crocodile Biver 
To McLachlan's 
To Hoodie's . . 



DISTANCE. 



(Via Spitzkop.) 

Louren^o Marquez to Crocodile 

To Pretorius Kop . . 

To Sand Biver 

To Spitzkop . . 

To Crocodile (passing Boss Hill and Wm. Palmer's Farm) 

To entrance of Kaap Valley 

To Hoodie's {via road between Kantoor and Jamestown) 



MAJOR MACHADO'S RAILWAY SURVEY. 





i 


Mis. 


* 


6 


- • 


16 




50 




84 


• 


150 




Mis. 


< 
1 


74 




25 




10 




25 


i 


20 




15 




20 





189 



(From Jeppe's Almanac.) 



From Louren^o Harquez to Komatie Poort (Lobombo)62 

Frontier to Crocodile Biver 

Crocodile to Lion's Biver 
Lion's Biver to Joubert's Nek 
Joubert's Nek to Nelspruit . . 
Nelspruit to Houtboschloop . . 
Houtboschloop to Schoeman's Farm, Sterk- 
spruiu .. •• •• •• •• •• 

Sterkspruit to Viljoen's Farm 

Viljohn's Farm to Hinnaspoort (G. Hare) . . 

Hinnaspoort to Bergen Daal. . 

Bergen Daal to Hartogh's Farm 

Hartogh's Farm to Hiddleburg 

Hiddleburg to Doombult (Diedr. Huller) . . 

Doornbult to Honde Biver . . 

Honde Biver to Pretoria 



Distances 


Altitudes 




in 


in 


Mis. 


Yds. 


Eng. Ft. 


)62 


910 


408 


20 


376 


764 


19 


814 




19 


734 


1402 


15 


722 


2416 


13 


434 




16 


453 


2503 


21 


742 




15 


36 


5679 


14 


995 


6437 


29 


299 




15 


233 


5235 


32 


161 




29 


692 




28 


537 


4458 



Total 



.. 348 



656 



FROM BARBERTON 

TO PRETORIA. 



Barberton to Hawkins 
To Kantoor . . 
Goodwaan Biver . . 
De Jager's . . 
"^omas's 



Mis. 
25 
15 
12 
15 
15 



DISTANCES. 
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Marais' 
King's 

Middleburg .. 
Pretoria 

Barberton to Pretoria 



Ml8. 

10 
16 
83 
91 

231 



TO STBYNSDORP (KOMATIE FIELDS). 



Via Moodie's 



MU. 



FROM LYDENBURG. 



To Pretoria . . 
Middleburg 
Durban.. 
MacMac 
Pilgrim's Best 



Miles. 

180 
90 

420 
30 or 42 
20 or 38 



FROM PILGRIM'S REST. 



To MacMac . . 
Lydenburg 
Delagoa Bay 



Miles. 
10 
20 or 38 

174 



To Pilgrim's Rest 
Pretoria .. 
Delagoa Bay 



FROM MACMAC. 



Mis. 

10 

210 

150 



FROM TATI FIELDS. 



To Durban . . 

Port Elizabeth .. 
Pretoria .. 
Eersteling 



Mis. 
883 

1080 
448 
244 



878 DISTANCES. 



BECHUANALAND. 

Mis. 

From Barkle}' to Taungs 79 

„ Taungs to Vryburg 47 

„ Vryburg to Sitlagoli * . . 52 

M Sitlagoli to Mafeking 47 

„ Mafeking to Kanya (Oatsibibi), by Eastern Boad . . 64.^ 

„ Mafeking to Kanya, by Western Boad 49 

„ Kanya to Molepolole (Sichili's) . . 40 

,t Mafeking to Sochong (Mangwato), by Eastern Boute . . 146.} 
„ Mafeking to Sochong, by Western Boute along ^e Notuani 

and Marico Bivers 199} 

„ Mafeking to Zeerust 36 

Mafeking to Malmani . . . . 30 



fl 



MISCELLANEOUS DISTANCES. 



• • 



From Pretoria to Eersteling 

„ Durban to Eersteling 

„ Pretoria to Nylstroom . . 

,, Nylstroom to Lydenburg 

„ Newcastle to Wakkerstroom 

„ Potchefstroom to Witwatersrand 

„ Witwatersrand to Pretoria ^ . . 

„ Harrismith to Luuze's Drift, Vaal Biver (Baines) . . 

„ Luuze's Drift to Potchefstroom (Baines) 

„ Potchefstroom to Bustenberg (via Wonderfontein) . . 

„ Bustenberg to Marico Junction 

„ Marico Junction to Bamangwato 

„ Bamangwato to Tatin 

„ Tatin to Manyami (Matabele outpost) 

„ Manyami to Inyati M.S. 

„ Manyami to Gibbeklaik (Lobengulu's Head Kraal) . . 

,, Potchefstroom to Ventersdorp (Persson) 

„ Yentersdorp to v. Dykfontein (Persson) 

„ V. Dykfontein to Grobler (Kl. Marico) 

„ Grobler to Jacobsdal 

„ Jacobsdal to Zeerust r 

„ Pretoria to Warmbath (Waterburg) 

„ Warmbath to Nylstroom 



From Nylstroom to Makapan's Poort 

„ Makapan's Poort to Eersteling 

„ Eersteling to Marabastad 

,, Marabastad to Bhenoster Poort 

„ Bhenoster Poort to Spelonken (Albasini*s Farm) 

„ Nylstroom to Palala (Persson) 

„ Nylstroom to Dwar*s Biver (G. Nel) . . . . 

„ Nylstroom to Klassnek 

I, Potchefstroom to Hartebeestfontein . . 



• • 



Mis. 


FL 


162 





477 





77 





100 





47 





80 





39 





131 





85 


5 


89 


4 


121 


5 


95 


6 


156 


8 


70 


4 


88 


2 


46 


2 


33 


4 


43 


7 


24 


4 


34 





8 


2 


70 





18 


3 


Mis. 


Fl. 


57 


1 


22 


1 


11 





28 





70 





60 





45 





59 





45 






DISTANCES. 



379 



tt 



From Hartebeestfontein to Bloemhof 
Bloemhof to Saltpan (Lynx) . . 
Christiana to Mamusa (Hart's Biver) . 
Potchefstroom to Heidelberg . . 

Bodenstein .. 
Mooi Biver Oog 
Eland's Fontein (Bosnian) 
Blauuwbank (v. Tonder) . 
Blauuwbank to Sterkfontein (Jacoby) 

Blauuwbank to Pretoria 

Potchefstroom to Wonderfontein (Oberholzer) 
Wonderfontein to Brandvley (Boontjes Sop) 
Brandvley to Sterkfontein 
Sterkfontein to Pretoria 
Pretoria to the ♦' Willows " (Struben) 
Franschpoort . . : 

Klipstapel {via Died. Muller) 
Hamilton (Hall) . . 
Hamilton to Lorenzo Marquez (Hall) 
Barberton to Lake Ghrissie (Dow) 
Lake Ghrissie to Bolfontein via Ermelo (Try 
Bolfontein to Monument, Llanwarne 
M. W. Stroom to Utrecht (Baines) 

Utrecht to Luneburg 

„ Grey town (Baines) . . 

„ Newcastle .. 
Klipstapel to ^amilton.. 
Hamilton to terminus of Hall's railway survey 
Bailway terminus to Lorenzo Marquez (Hall) 

Hamilton to Derby 

Derby to Luneburg 



Mis. Fl. 



It 



tt 



er) 



83 


4 


22 


1 


53 





85 





23 





38 


4 


52 


2 


65 


4 


23 





59 





35 





19 





11 


5 


41 





9 


1 


15 


2 


129 


4 


174 





207 


3 


92 





60 





31 





35 





36 





115 


4 


25 





18 





77 





107 





50 





60 






APPENDIX B. 



South African Gold- Mining Companies. 



THE following list has been compiled with care, the 
amount of capital being obtained from such authori- 
ties as were considered the best. But it is impossible 
under all the circumstances — and all acquainted with the 
circumstances will freely admit it — to present a catalogue of 
South African Gold Companies which shall in all respects be 
accurate. There must be errors of omission and commission 
in any list. Although they are not springing up so frequently 
of late, new companies are nevertheless being formed, and 
will continue to be formed at short intervals in South Africa, 
while in England and even in America, a number of com- 
panies are at present being got up to work the auriferous 
deposits in the Transvaal and Swazieland. The compiler 
hopes that in the main the following list will be found a 
trustworthy guide. Some of the concerns named have not 
yet been registered as companies, being only in what is 
known as the syndicate developing stage. Again, one or two 
have liquidated or are in course of liquidation. Besides 
the enterprises mentioned here, a large number of private 
syndicates and commercial firms have acquired interests at 
the Gold Fields :— 



DE KAAP. 



Name op Company. 

Abbotts ... 
Albion 
Alpine 
Adelaide ... 
Annie* s Fortune 
Angus Belfast 



Head Office. 

Durban ... 
Barberton 
Kimberley 
Maritzburg 



it 



Barberton 



Capital. 

12,000 
18,000 
25,000 
30,000 
8,640 
24,000 





COMPANIES. 


3»i 


Name of Company. 




Head Office. 


Capital. 


Alexandra Exploration 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


15,000 


Albert ,, 


• • • 


• • • 


3450 


Ben Lomond 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


... 12,000 


Barberton 


• • • 


... ly 


... 15,400 


Barrett's ... 


• • • 


London ... 


... 240,000 


Beehive ... 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


. . . 20,000 


Belfast 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


... 90,000 


Big Ben 


• • • 


. . . Kimberley 


75,000 


Blue Kock 


• • • 


. . . Cape Town 


... 18,000 


Caledonian 


• • • 


. . . Durban . . . 


... 20,000 


Central 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


... 15,000 


Chimborazo 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


8,000 


Cordilleras 


• • t 


... )) 


• • • 


Colonial 


• • • 


... yy 


. . . 60,000 


Consort ... 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


... 18,000 


Cornish 


• • • 


Maritzburg 


15,000 


Criterion 


• • • 


London ... 


60,000 


Colonial Union ... 


• • • 


... Durban ... 


• • • 


Day Dawn 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


18,000 


De Kaap 


• • • 


... Pretoria... 


... 30,000 


Duke of Norfolk... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Eclipse 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


. . . 30,000 


Edwin Brav 


• • • 


... y) 


30,000 


Eland's Drift ... 


• a • 


... Cape Town 


. . . 100,000 


Equefa 


• • • 


. . . Kimberley 


... 32,000 


Eureka 


• • • 


... Barberton 


. . . 30,000 


French Bob's 


• • • 


... Kimberley 


... 65,000 


Golden Eagle 


• • • 


• • • 




Golden Hill 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


4,000 


Golden Vein 


• a • 


... Durban ... 


... 36,000 


Golden Quarry Deep Level 


. . . Barberton 


20,000 


Gem 


• • • 


. . . Cape Town 


... 100,000 


Gordon (Sheba Extension) 


. . . Barberton 


15,000 


•J ••• ••• 


• • • 


• • • 


1,500 


Good Hope 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


15,000 
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COMPANIES. 




Name of 


Company. 


Head Oppicb. 


Capital. 


Gresham ... 




• • 






Great Northern 




• • 






Highland... 




• • * 


... Cape Town 


12,000 


Hottentot... 




• • 


... Barberton 


20,000 


Hungarian 




• 1 1 


— 




Havelock 




• • 


... Natal 




Imperial ... 




• • • 


... Cape Town 


10,000 


Imperial ... 




• • « 


... Kimberley 


70,000 


Inverness . . . 




•• • 


. . . Barberton 


15,000 


Italia 




• • 1 


i> 


.. 16,000 


Ivy 




• • • 


... Durban ... 


.. 15,000 


Irving 




• • 


» • • • * < 




Independent 




• • a 


• • • • < 





Joe's Luck and Bon Accord ... London ... 



60,000 



King David 




... Durban ... 


... 32,000 


Kaiser Wilhelm ... 




. . . Kimberley 


... 15,000 


Kidson's 




... Durban... 


... 18,000 


Killarney 




... Maritzburg 


... 20,000 


Kimberley Sheba 




. . . Barberton 


. . . 36,000 


Koodoo 




... Natal ... 




Kenneth-Campbell 




... Durban... 


... 40,000 


Little Bess 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


... 20,000 


Lily 


• • • 


. . . Durban . . . 


... 25,000 


London 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


• • • 


Lombard 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


Mazeppa ... 


• • • 




... 11,000 


Middleton 


• • • 


... Durban ... 


... 15,000 


Mount Edgcombe 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


... 25,000 


Hoodie's 


• • • 


,, 


... 240,000 


Monarch of the Mountain 






Musidora 


• • • 






Natalia 


• • • 


. . . Maritzburg 


8,000 


National 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


8,000 


New Bonanza . . . 


• « • 


... Durban... 


... 50,000 


Nil Desperandum 


• • • 


. . . Barberton 


... 29,000 





• 


COMPANIES. 


3»3 


Namtc of < 


OoMPAirx 


• 


1 


EIead Office. 


Capital^ 


North Star 
Nattie's Fortune... 
New Callao and Trojan 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Barbertcn 
Maritzburg 


... 30,000 

• • • 

... 36,000 


Oriental . . . 

Oxford 

Omega 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Barberton 
Durban . . . 


... 60,000 

• • • 

• • • 


Pearl 

Phoenix Sheba 
Pioneer ... 
Potosi 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Barberton 

Maritzburg 

Barberton 


... 32,000 
16,000 

• • • 

• • • 


Queens 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Maritzburg 


6,000 


Eepublic ... 
Eosetta ... 
Eoyal Alliance 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Barberton 
Maritzburg 
Durban . . . 


. . . 150,000 
15,000 

• • • 


Sheba 

Sheba Deep Level 
Sheba Bright Star 
Standard ... 
Snowden ... 
South Kaap 
Stoddart 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Barberton 
ti 

London . . . 
Barberton 

ft 


15,000 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

... 20,000 

... 10,000 

... 17,000 



Tiger Trap 
Thomas* ... 

Union 
TJmsindini 
United 
Umvoti . . . 



Barberton . . . 35,000 
Port Elizabeth... 120,000 

Port Elizabeth... 20,000 



Victoria 
Victory 



Durban ... 
Barberton 



10,000 
38,000 



Wheel of Fortune 

Whitehead's 

Woodbine 



Kimberlej' 
Durban . . . 
Durban ... 



25,000 

60,000 

9,000 



* 
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* 

COMiPANIES. 




PEETORIA, 


, WITWATERSRAND, AND SOUTH. 


Name of Company. 


Head OrriCB. 


Capita!.. 


Argosy 


• • • 




• 
• • • • 




Alexandra 


• • • 




... Johannesburg . 


35,000 


Albert District 


• • • 


• • • « 


... Burghersdorp . 


.. 15,000 


Aurora 


• • • 




... Johannesburg . 


30,000 


. Adelaide ... 


• • • 




• • • • 




Anniversary 


• • . 




... 




Albert (Silver) . 


• • 


■* 


... Pretoria 


9,600 


• 
Banket 


> • • 




... Johsmnesburg .. 




Benoni 


i • • 




... Durban ... 


20,000 


Botha's Reef 


> • • 




... Johannesburg .. 


, 180,000 


Bantjes' Reef 


• • 




... Kimberley 


. 95,000 


Bijou 


» • • 




• • • • i 




Beatrice ... 


1 • • 




. . . Maritzburg 


.. 20,000 


Brandstone 


• • 




... Kimberley 


. 10,000 


Boy sen's ... 


• • 




• • • • < 




Boshoff ... 


» • • 




• • • • < 




Bramfontein (Mi 


lliug) 




. . . Pretoria 


20,000 


Border Union 


» • • 




. . . Maritzburg 




City and Suburbs 


m 




. . . Maritzburg 


.. 50,000 


Cosmopolitan 


» • • 




. . . Ejmberley 


.. 63,000 


Charlton ... 


• • 




... Johannesburg .. 




Concordia 


1 • • 




. . . Pretoria 


72,000 


Cason 


• • 




• • • • ■ 




CroRsus ... 


• • 




... Johannesburg . 


.. 25,000 


Crown 


» • • 




... ff 


.. 70,000 


Crocodile ... 


» • • 




... yy . 


6,500 


Cape Transvaal . 


• • 




. . . Cape Town 


.. 13,000 


De Pass ... 


• • 


• • • 


... Earnberley 


. 80,000 


Doornfontein Cos 


jmopolitan 


... Johannesburg .. 


. 22,000 


Du Preez . . . 


I • • 


• • • 


... . 




Deep Kloof 


• • 


• • • 


... Durban ... 


50,000 


Durban Roodepo( 


3rt 


• • • 


... )) ... 




De Yilliers 


• • 


• • • 


• • • • 1 




Donoghue 


i • • 


• • • 


• • • • 




Emmeline 


• • 


• • • 


... Ejmberley 


.. 35,000 


Eclipse 


• • 


• • • 


... Paarl 


. 30,000 


Empress ... 


• • 


• • • 


• • • « « 


. 30,000 





COMt>ANIKS. 


386 


Name op 


Company. 




Head Office. 


Capital. 


Edinburgh 




• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


22,000 


Elsburg ... 




• • • 
• 


Cape Town 


80,000 


Evelyn 




• • • 


Kimberley 


12,000 


Empire . . . 




• • • 


ft • •• 


84,000 


Ellis- Whitmore 




• • •' 


• • • 




Erin 




• • • 


• • • 




Eastbourne 


• 


• • • 


• • • 


• 


Ferreira . . . 




• • • 


Pretoria 


12,000 


Florida ... 


« • • • • • 


• • • 


yy ••• ••• 


40,000. 


leaser 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 

9 




Grahamstown 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 


11,000 


Gipsy 


• • « • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Geo. Goch 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


15,000 


Geldenhuis 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Groote Paardekraal 


• • • 


• • • 


40,000 


Gold Fields of South Africa 


• • • 


London 


250,000 


Good Hope 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Maritzburg 


15,000 


Gold Mining Agency 


• • • 


Cape Town 


6,000 


Hill and Paddon 


• • • 


• • • 




Harding . . . 


• • • • • « 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


2,500 


Heriot 


• ■ • • • • 


• . • 


Maritzburg 




Henry Nourse 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Pretoria 


36.000 


Hex Eiver 


■ • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Havely . . . 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Hercules ... 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Durban 


18,000 


Hebron . . . 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Barkly West ... 


6,000 


Isabella ... 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Jubilee 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


16,000 


Jumpers ... 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Pretoria... 


42,000 


Johannesburg Pioneer . . . 


■ • • 


Johannesburg ... 


16,000 


Kroomdraai 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Pretoria 


30,000 


Kambula ... 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


... 




King Solomon's 


Mines .... 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


30,000 


Kleinfontein 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


"■"" ... 




Langlaagte 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Pretoria 


12,000 


Leeuwpoort 


. • • • • • 


• • • 


ff ..• «•• 


38,000 
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Name of Company. 






Head Office. 


Capitai,. 


Tjivingstone 


• • • 


• • • 


Kirriberley 


36,000 


Moss Eose 




• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


27,000 


Morning Star 




• • • 


• * • 


2,000 


Main Beef 




• • • 






May 




• • • 


Maritzburg 


22,000 


Myra 




• • • 


Durban 


7,500 


Metropolitan 




• • • 


Maritzburg 


20,000 


Morkel 




• • • 


Kimberley 


60,000 


Modderf ontein . . . 




• • • 


• • . 




Malan's Kraal . . . 




• • • 


Maritzburg 


30,000 


Maritzburg 




• • • 


i» • •• 




Marais' Extension 




• • • 


... 




Makwassie (Klerksdorp) 


• • • 


Kimberley 


30,000 


Nabob 




• ■ • 


Johannesburg ... 


50,000 


Nigel 




• • • 


Maritzburg 




New Primrose . . . 




• • • 


Harrismith 


35,000 


North Jumpers ... 




• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


10,000 


Northey ... 




• • • 


Aliwal North . . . 


28,000 


Nicolson 




• • • 


« . • 




Olympic 




• • • 


... 




Oakley 




• • • 


• • * 




Omeraad ... 




• • • 


. • • 




Pretoria 




• • • 


Durban 


20,000 


Paarl Pretoria . . . 




• • • 


Pretoria 


60,000 


Paardekraal 




• ■ • 


• • . 




Potchef stroom . . . 




• • • 


• • • 




Pioneer 




• • • 


• • • 




Primrose 




• • • 


Durban ... 


2,500 


Hose 




• • • 


• • • 




Eeitvlei 




• • • 


... 




Eegalia 




• • • 


Pretoria 


20,000 


Eoyal 




• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


15,000 


Eoodepoort 




• « • 


Kimberley 


50,000 


Eoodeport United Main Eeef 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


50,000 


Eoodepoort Central 


• • • 


• • • 


>» ••• 


45,000 


Eobinson 


• • • 


• • • 


• . • 




Eoss-Linn 


• • • 


• • • 


... 




Bed Cross Knight 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 
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Name op Company 


• 




Head Office. 


Capitai.. 


Stanhope . . . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Maritzburg 


30,000 


SaKsbury ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


>i . • • 


16,000 


Simmer-and-Jack 


• • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


76,000 


Spes Bona 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Pretoria 


26,000 


Surprise ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Star 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


35,000 


Strubens ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Souvenir ... 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


• « • 




Standard .. 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




South African 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




St. Patrick 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Turffontein 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


50,000 


Tharsis ... 


• • • 


» • « 


• • • 


Pretoria 


50,000 


Tarka Pioneer 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Tarkastad 


5,000 


Tyne 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


8,000 


Van Eyn ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Cape Town 


160,000 


Vaal Eiver 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


Johannesburg ... 


80,000 


Van der Ven 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Cape Town 


60,000 


Vierfontein 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


KingWilliams Town 72,000 


Viner 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


40,000 


Vera 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 




Victoria Eegina 


(SUver) 


• • • 


Pretoria 


120,000 


•Wemmer's 


• • • 




• • • 


Kimberley 


28,000 


Witwatersrand 


• • • 




• • • 


91 ... 


210,000 


Wolhuter 


• • • 




• • • 


tt ... 


40,000 


WitpoorLje 


• • • 




• • • 


... 


4,000 


Wayland ... 


• • • 




• • • 


... 




Witwatersrand Prospecting 


• • • 


Johannesburg ... 


10,000 


Zuurbult ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Maritzburg 


12,000 






MALMANI. 




Barkly East 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 





Courland ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Crystal ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Kimberley 


60,000 


Daisy 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




Douglas ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Grahamstown ... 


30,000 



888 



COHPANSBfi. 



Namb of Company. 

Eureka ... 
Elizabeth 

Great Western 
Grahamstown 

Malmani ... 
Morning Star 

Standard ... 
Stellaland... 
Spes Bona 

Victoria ... 

Wonderhoek 
Wene 



Head Osvios. 



Capital- 






Cape Town 



Maritzbui^ 



Kimberley 



30,000 



4,000 



75,000 





LYDENBUBG. 




Balkis Consolidated 


• • • • • • 


London ... 


.. 400,000 


Colonial 


• • • • • • 


Maritzboxg 


60,000 


Eland's Hoek . . . 


• • • • • • 


Durban 




Graskop 

Gala 


• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


London... 
Durban 


.. 100,000 


New Lisbon-Berlyn 


• • • • • • 


London... 


.. 450,000 


Pilgrim's Best ... 


• • • • • • 


,, 


.. 100,000 


Bae ... ... 1 

Boss Hill 


• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


,, ... 


.. 75,000 
.. 75,000 


Spitzkop 


• • • • • • 


,, 


.. 200,000 


Transvaal Gold and 


Exploration 


» 


.. 250,000 




WATEEBERG. 




Northern Transvaal 


• • • • • • 


London ... 


.. 60.000 
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Namb of Company. 



Park 



Head Office. 
London . . . 



KOMATIE. 



Avontuur ... 
Alexandra 

Contractors 
Oomstock 

Doomhoek 

Ladysmith 

Eoodeval ... 

Southern Cross 

Violet 



Durban . . . 



Maritzburg 



Durban ... 



Ladysmith 



London 



SWAZIELAND. 



Cobolondo 

Porbes* 

Henderson & Forbes' 
Horo Concession... 
Havelock 

Pigg'sPeak 

Euby Creek 
Eylands' 

Seaforth 

Smith's Concession 



London 



Port Elizabeth 
Durban ... 

Durban . . . 



M£u:itzburg 



Durban 



Capital. 
75,000 



25,000 

45,000 
50,000 



,.. 120,000 



100,000 



100,000 



200,000 



60,000 



NEW BEPUBLIC. 



Van Booyen 



. . . Maritzburg 



60,000 



W. B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., 

PBINTEBS, 

91, GBACECHUBCH STBEBT B.C., 

AND 

d4 AND 45, CHABTBBH0U8B SQUARE, 

LONDON. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



GOLDEN SOUTH AFRICA; 

Or, THE GOLD FIELDS RE-VISITED. 

By Edward P. Mathers, F.R.G.S. 

400 Pages, Post 8vo. 5 New Important Maps. Illustrated Cover. 
Appendices of Distances and other Handbook Information, 

Price, 2s. 6d. 



Opinions of the Press. 



" A very good survey of the country and its history, from a mining point oi view/' — 
Daily News. 

" A very interesting volume.*' — Truth, 



"In 'The Gold Fields Re-visited/ Mr. Edward P. Mathers, F.R.G.S., has revised and 
enlarged his valuable communications on the Gold Fields of South Africa . . • . The book 
contains much information and sound advice, and gives a correct view of the present condition 
of the South African gold-bearing regions." — Morning Post, 



" "Will form a favourite work of reference on the auriferous properties of the Transvaal , . • 
Will be eagerly studied by shareholders in the different mines. The Kaap district, the Komatie 
Fields, the Swazieland Mines, Lydenburg and Witwatersrand, Malmani, and so forth, are all 
thoroughly studied and described, the whole being lightened with pleasant touches, illustrative 
of manners and customs — Boer, Native and European— of social.life, and of the political aspect 
of the influx of miners into these regions." — Financial News. 



" The work which has been so much desiderated by everyone interested in South African 
affairs has at last appeared. The historian and contemporary chronicler of Transvaal gold 
mining has arisen in the person of a well-known South African journalist, Mr. Edward P. 
Mathers, of Durban .... A chief merit of the work is the unmistakable air of candour 
and truthfulness that pervades every page, a quality that greatly enhances its value to the 
mining investor and promoter. At every stage in his journey he simply presents a literary 
photograph of what he saw going on." — Money. 



" It is impossible to read the book without coming to the conclusion that the author under- 
stands the subject, and honestly sets forth his facts ..... Contains much valuable 
information, given to us in an impartial spirit. Mr. Mathers does not spare the errors or the 
faults of the past, but he looks on the future of the South African Gold Fields with assured 
confidence."— Afcm<y Market Review. 

" n is brimful of information on the subject, and supplies in complete detail ample material 
to assist in determining the important question. The history, the present position, and the 
future prospects of the chief Gold Fields are amply set forth, and we learn all it is possible to 
learn of Moodie's, of Barberton, Eureka City, the Golden Quarry, the Sheba Company, the 
Fig Tree Creek, the Kaap, Komatie, the Swazieland, the Witwatersrand, and the Lydenburg 
Gold Fields. We strongly recommend this useful volume, with its five or six excellent maps, 
which illustrate the letterpress, and render the study of the volume both easier and more 
profitable."— fiwWtoms*. 

" Mr. E. P. Mathers evidently possesses a most intimate acquaintance with South Africa."— 
Scotsman. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



" This work is a laborious and conscientious attempt on the part of Mr. Mathers to put 
before the public a mass of useful information on the subject of the Gold Fields of South Africa 
.... The work is well written, and full of information. It should be read with care by aU 
interested in the development of South Africai."— Mining World, 



" This very interesting volume consists of a series of sketches of the Transvaal Gold Fields 
from the pen of a distinguished Natal journalist. . . . Constitute a most graphic and com- 
plete account of the early history and present prospects of many auriferous spots in South Africa. 
. . . That admirable work."— H^«A/y Btt//«^»fi. 



" Shareholders will learn more by a perusal of this book than from the statements issued by 
the various companys, and will find themselves able to gauge pretty accurately the value of their 
property and the dividend it is likely to pay. . . . It is clear that Mr. Mathers has thoroughly 
mastered his subject, and he has the knack of interesting his readers in what to most would be 
a very dry subject." — Financial World. 



" It is cram full of facts and information, which, so far as we are aware, can be obtained 
from no other published work. . . . Mr. Mathers believes in the new journalism, and his 
book although invaluable to the mining interest, contains much that is as amusing and interesting 
as anything written by Lady Brassey." — Financial Critic. 



"The handbook amply informs all parties. It fully supplements the knowledge of the local 
man, and it is replete on every given point without exception, with all details which are required 
by the foreign inquirer.'*"*-iVa/a/ Advertiser. 

" The Gold Fields are languishing for want of English capital, and if anything is calculated 
to either invite or repel the English investor, it Is in this book. As a guide-book to the South 
African mining centres it is the best work extant."— iVa/a/ Witness. 

"Written in a most agreeable and entertaining manner. "^Barfcrr/ow Herald. 

" Mr. Mathers has done his work in his usual thorough style." — Komatie Observer. 

"The book is bristling with facts that will interest everybody; and the maps, which are 
interleaved, are just what we all are asking for novr.'*— Diamond Fields Express. 

" Invaluable as a work of reference for the Transvaal Gold Fields."— Transvaal Daily News. 

" To many people will prove of more interest than the most startling novel."— £05^ London 
Advertiser. 

" The book is one of the most interesting that has seen the light for many a day. Mr. 
Mathers is a < live ' correspondent. He goes in and out, and is equally expert at observing on 
his own account or gathering the results of other people's observations."— Cfl^« Argus. 

" Mr. Mathers is able to claim the distinction of an approved prophet. . . . It is a work 
that, at the present time, na one who is interested in South African progress should be without.'* 
*-Cape Times. 

"His journey is well told, and cannot fail to be of absorbing interest."— iVa/a/ Mercury. 

"A reliable guide. . , . More interesting reading than the ordinary novel, and it is 
infinitely more useiviX."— Transvaal Advertiser. 



" Not only agreeably and lacily written, but plainly the work of an experienced writer on his 
travels, whose aim it was to chronicle solid facts about the Gold Fields, which facts it was his 

mission to discover and to clothe in as interesting a manner as possible Eminently 

successful in his efibrts. ... A book of reference which will remain of lasting interest to all 
those concerned in the present progress and future development of the Fields.''— /Co *s<a</ 
A dvertiser. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
■GOLDEN SOUTH AFRICA; or the Gold Fields Re-visited. 

By Edward P. Mathers, F.R.G.S., Ediior of the "Natal Advsttiser." 
4<»pa|ie«. PostSvo. 5 Maps. lJJiulral«d Cov«r. Boards, 2S. fid. 
SOUTH AFRICA AS A HEALTH RESORT. By Dr. Arthur 

CHRISTIANITY, ISLAM AND THE NEGRO RACE. By 

Edward Blvdrn, LL.D., late Mioister Plenipolenliarv of Ihe Republic of 
Liberia at the Court of St. lames', oitb an Introduclion hj the Hon. 
Sauuel Lewis, Barrlsl«'at-La», aod Member of Ibe Legislative Council of 

' ^"xhe si. Jmufs Gasilti My's:^''Thi3 is'a'retoarkabl* and imporlanl book 
upon a great and important subject wbicb has bitherto received but scant 
atlenlicn in Europe. Its inleresl is enbanced by its being written by a 

Croim 8IW, Paper, is., Cloth, u fd. 
BOLD RETRENCHMENT: Or, the Liberal Policy which will Save 
One-balf the National Expenditure. Crown Bvo. Cloth. 140 pa«es. us. fid. 

contributions by H. £abouchere,°M,P.,'Lord Hobhouse, 'jose'ph D(3ds, M.P„ 
Hon. B. Coleridge, M.P.. Handel Cossham, M.P,. Georije Kcnell, M.F.. Waller 
S. Shirley, M.P., John Page Hopps, bq important Manitesio of the Financial 
Reform Aisocialion, and cbaplersSy the Editors : W. Leigh Bernard. Barrister- 
al-Law, F.S.S., and AnnRBW Reid, author of " Why I am a Liberal." 

The Daily Hews says ^-^" Another of tliou Handbooks of leadins Liberal 

VOCABULARY OF THE ENGLISH-MALAY LANGUAGES. 

With Notes. English-Malay Vocal Dialogues. By Frank A. Swettsnhah.C.M.G, 
New and Revised Edition. Svo. 3 vols. tos. each. 
JNTERNATIONAL LAW (MANUAL OF), for the use of Ni 
la^™'S^Ch"na.™'v^35^8vQ^^^o^h"4».^'''''^^''°'''''''■ """"" "'"^ 
BEATS AND SADDLES, Bits and Bitting, Draught and Harness. 
Fonnh Edition. By Major Francis Dwveb, Price ts.M. 

"The book is one of the most scientific and eihaustive works in our 



The ScodBiflB says :— ■■ An eicellent practical treatise, embodying ihe 
results of several years' actual experience in India, as well as of study of the 
methods of cultivation adopted in ottier countries." 
TEA; CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE. By Lieu I. -Col. 



ADVE RTISEMENTS. 



TEA PLANTER'S VADE MECUM. Compiled by the Editor of 

the Indian Tea Gazette. Super-Royal 8vo., half roan. Price 218. 

The Indian Planter's Gazette says :— " The compilation is comprehensive- 
and varied, and the book will no doubt commend itself to planters as a useful 
and ready work of reference." 

THE ART OF TEA BLENDING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, 3S. 6d. 

The Grocer's Chronicle says: — "The book ought to be in the hands of every 
grocer of the United Kingdom." 

WHITTINGHAM'S SKELETON TELEGRAPH CODE. A 

Secret expansive Code for ordinary Business Purposes. — All Code Words revised 
under the latest International Regulations. Price ys. 6d. 
The Standard says : " Appears to us to answer admirably the purpose for which comi>osed." 

DR. AGER'S TELEGRAPH CODES. General Commercial, £2 15s.; 
Standard, 100,000 Words, £$ 5s.; Shipping, 2is.; Skeleton, 16,000 Words and 
Spaces, i2s. 6d. ; Com Merchants, £1 zis. 6d. 

THE PREMIUM CALCULATOR. An Office Manual with Cut 
Index, for the use of Underwriters, &c. By C. McKay Smith. 5s. 

SERMONIC FANCY WORK on the Figures of our First Acquaint- 
ances in Literature. By John Paul Ritchie. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 

The Literary Churchman says : — " Pungent, amusing, and replete with 
clever satire.'* 

THE DEVOTIONAL SERVICE & CHANT BOOK. is. & is. 6d. 

The Christian World says: — "Those ministers and people belonging to 
free churches who desire the inclusion of liturgical services in public 
worship should make the acquaintance of 'The Devotional Service and 
Chant Book.' There are six distinct services, with a large number of the 
Psalms and other canticles pointed for musical use. Many of the prayers are- 
the most familiar and the best-liked in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
responsive portions of the services are admirably arranged. We do not 
know a better book of its kind, and we earnestly commend it to the inspection 
of all churches that contemplate the introduction of a liturgical form of 
worship. It is very clearly and suitably printed." 

SPIRITUAL LIGHT AND LIFE. By Henry Varley. B.A., 
post 8vo. Cloth. 400 pages. 5s. 

The Christian Age says: — "In power of analysis, in freshness, clear- 
ness and beauty of thought, and in vigour of style, we have often been 
reminded of Mr. Robertson's sermons. This is high praise, but it is deserved."" 

THE LIVING EPISTLE ; or, The Influence of Christian Character. 
Limp cloth, plain, is. ; cloth gilt, gilt or red edges, is. 6d. 

THE LITTLE ONES' TEXT BOOK (Beautifully Illustrated), 
With selected Passages for Reading, and Original Verses. By the Rev. 
P. M. Eastman. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, is. 6d. 

The Sword and Trowel says : — " We have not had a better text book under 
our eye. In the half-crown form it is a charming birthday album for a little 
boy or girl." 

QUEEN VICTORIA. A SKETCH OF HER REIGN. Chiefly 
for the Young. With a National Anthem for the Jubilee, 1887. By the Rev. 
Thornley Smith. Beautifully printed in Blue ana Gold. With Portrait, and> 
other Illustrations. Price 4d. Superior Binding, 6d. 

DAN: An Every-day Tale for Young Readers. By A. J, F. With 
Illustrations by Parker Hanks. Royal i6mo. Cloth, is. 

" An all absorbing tale for young people, over which they are bound to- 
drop a silent tear, and the book be not less a favourite." 

JEMIMA : A Story of English Family Life. By Adelaide. Crown 8vo., 
cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges ss. ; plain 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says : — " A better story of its kind than ' Jemima ' cannot 
easily be met with. The book is written with a freshness and 'exuberant 
buoyancy of manner that suit the subject admirably." 

WOMAN'S FORTITUDE : A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Lieut.-Col. Money. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STRAY HINTS ON LAWN TENNIS. Price 6d. Cloth, is. 

0. 
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